


THUCYDIDES, HERODOTOS, AND THE 
CAUSES OF WAR! 


ALL wars have causes ; some have pretexts. When Polybios (6. 6. 1-7. 3) distin- 
guishes between the cause, the pretext, and the beginning of war, his language 
sounds curiously modern. When he summarizes the causes of the Second Punic 
War the modern reader is not so satisfied. The war was due, in his opinion, to 
the indignation of Hamilcar Barca, who had to accept peace when he could 
have continued fighting in Sicily ; to the anger of the Carthaginians, when they 
were forced to surrender Sardinia; and to the good fortune which attended 
their armies in Spain. A more recent account differs from Polybios not only on 
matters of detail. ‘It is true that it was Hannibal’s attack on Saguntum, 
undertaken in full knowledge of the almost inevitable consequences, that pre- 
cipitated the war, but the historian must decide that, so far as attack and 
defence have a meaning in the clash between states, the balance of aggression 
must incline against Rome.’ (B. L. Hallward, C.A.H. viii. 31.) It would be mis- 
leading to say that Polybios and Hallward have given different answers to the 
same question ; they have asked different questions. For Polybios to explain the 
outbreak of the Second Punic War was to say why the Carthaginians went to 
war ; Hallward felt it his task to explain why the Carthaginians and why the 
Romans went to war. When Thucydides tried to explain the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War, did he ask the same questions as are asked today? 

That is the problem which I want to solve. A preliminary task is to deter- 
mine the meaning of zpédacts, a word which Thucydides uses more than once 
in referring to phe causes of the war; it has been made easier by the work of 
Dr. L. Pearson’? and Dr. G. M. Kirkwood.’ They have illustrated the many 
and related senses of zpé¢acis in Thucydides and other Greek writers; they 
have shown that Thucydides’ use of the word is fully in accordance with its 
occurrence in other Greek literature. In general it means ‘an explanation that 
you offer for behaviour, giving the reason or the purpose’ (Pearson, p. 206). 
Behaviour is most commonly explained when it has been reprehended ; zpo- 
gdoets often seek to justify behaviour in explaining it. Hence they often diverge 
from the genuine reason for the behaviour. [Tpo¢dces may be excuses for past 
failure, they may be pretexts for future crime; they run the whole gamut of 
disingenuous explanations. 

Kirkwood (pp. 41-45) has refuted adequately the view that Thucydides, 
when discussing the causes of the Peloponnesian War, uses the word mpddacis 
in a special sense drawn from the Hippocratic writings. In the Hippocratic 
corpus the word is interchangeable with airin and airiov ; it can mean a cause 
of any kind, not merely a ‘real’ or ‘basic’ cause. The Hippocratic writers do 
indeed use it in a special sense, that of the ‘exciting cause’ of a disease as dis- 
tinct from its ‘basic’ cause; and the word bears this special sense in the one 
passage of Thucydides where medical influence may reasonably be suspected, 


1 I should like to thank the editors of the exposition of my thesis. 
Classical Quarterly for drawing my attention 2 *Prophasis and Aitia’, 7.A.P.A. lxxxiii 
to the papers by Pearson and Kirkwood; also (1952), 205-23. 
Messrs. C. J. Williams and M. J. F. Wynn 3 ‘Thucydides’ Words for ‘‘Cause’’’, 
for listening to a preliminary and confused A.7.P. lxxiii (1952), 37-61. 
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that is, at 2. 49. 2 in the description of the plague. Thus Kirkwood. Let it, 
however, be noticed that even in this passage Thucydides’ usage finds parallels 
in non-medical writers. Aeschines (2. 145), distinguishing ¢yjun from ovKo- 
davria, says: dyn peév eorw, Grav 76 TAHVs THY ToATAV adroparov ex undewwas 
mpoddcews A€éyn TWA Ws yeyevnuevny mpaéw—‘It is Pheme, when the majority 
of the citizens spontaneously and for no reason speaks of a certain event as 
having occurred.’ The mpédaois here is not the ‘basic cause’, for the ‘basic 
cause’ of the Pheme is the event which it reports; the mpéd¢aors is rather what 
might in medicine be called the ‘exciting cause’. So the phrase of Aeschines ex 
pndepas mpoddcews is strictly comparable to am’ oddeuids mpopdcews in Thuc. 
2. 49. 2 and (for example) to dvev davepfs mpoddowos in [Hippoc.] adopiopot 
2. 41. Aeschines may indeed borrow zpédaors in the sense of ‘exciting cause’ 
from the medical writers ; but, if so, that sense was familiar to the non-medical 
public or else it was very close indeed to non-medical usage." 

Although Pearson and Kirkwood are clearly right in most of what they say 
about mpédaais, they have (I think) misinterpreted the word in Thuc. 1. 23. 6. 
They have rightly emphasized the instances where zpé¢acts means an explana- 
tion which is not genuine and they admit that it sometimes means a genuine 
explanation ; but in order to understand the passage one must bear in mind the 

_ frequency of the latter sense. Some of its occurrences require examination. 

Homer uses the word twice. Both times it is an adverbial accusative ; his use 
of xdpw (Il. 15. 744) and émixAnow (Jl. 16. 177) is comparable and this idiomatic 
character of the two passages suggests that the word has already undergone a 

' Jong evolution. In one of the two passages (JI. 19. 392) the word clearly means 
‘the mere occasion’, almost ‘the pretext’, not ‘the real reason’. Apparently 
because of this Pearson (p. 207, n. 11) holds that the word means ‘pretext’ in 
the other passage. There (J/. 19. 261-2) Agamemnon swears: 
pn pev ey Kovpn Bpvonid: xeip’ éemeveixas, 
ovr’ edvis mpddaow Kexpnpevos ove Tev aAdov. 

Pearson renders the second line: ‘whether my prophasis was sexual desire or 
anything else’, and he comments: ‘If Agamemnon had slept with Briseis, he 
would of course have pleaded sexual desire as an excuse; but Achilles might 
have argued that it was a mere pretext—that Agamemnon’s real purpose was 
to spite Achilles’ (Pearson’s italics). Now sexual desire is one of the most power- 
ful of human appetites. The predicament where its gratification is made a mere 
pretext for following some temporarily more powerful motive, such as spite, is 
correspondingly rare ; so the wise reader will be reluctant to suppose this situa- 
tion in Homer or in any other author, unless the context demands such an 
interpretation. What Agamemnon said was: ‘I have not laid my hand upon 
Briseis, neither from desire of her bed, by way of motive, nor from desire of 
anything else.’ So even in Homer zpédacis could mean a genuine as well as a 
disingenuous explanation. 

The dual character of zpé¢acis appears likewise in Pindar. When zpédacis 
is described as ‘the daughter of Afterthought’ (P. 5. 28), it is clearly not a 
genuine explanation of conduct; but Pindar (P. 4. 32-33) says of the Argo- 


nauts: 
G\Aa yap vdorou mpddacts yAvKepod 


KwAvev peivas 


? Pearson, p. 212, observes that ‘the so-called medical use’ occurs at Dem. 2. 9; cf. 
[Dem.] 17. 7; Plat. Rep. 8. 556 e. 
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‘The plan of sweet return brooked no delay’—the desire to go home was their 
genuine motive for not staying in Africa. A mpédaois is often simply the reason 
for specific conduct. It may be the reason for murder (Ant. 5. 59-60) or the 
reason for refraining from crime (Hyper. fr. 210), the reason for a quarrel 
(Lys. 9. 13) or for reading out part of a speech (Isoc. 15. 69). Other instances 
of this or a similar sense are Ant. 5. 21-22; [Alcid.] Odyss. 17; Lys. 9. 7; Isoc. 
[1.] 23; 15. 244; ep. 1. 9; [Dem.] 13. 18. 

In these passages mpd¢ea..'¢ is an explanation of voluntary conduct. Some- 
times the word has the fp 4!’el sense of ‘a scientific explanation’, ‘an explana- 
tion of natural phenomena’ ; it is then an explanation which has nothing to do 
with human volition. It is not surprising that this sense seems to be confined to 
scientific treatises, such as the Hippocratic corpus and Plato’s Timaios (e.g. 
66 b, 76 e). Doubtless zpé¢acrs was used first of explanations of human actions 
and only later of those of natural events. If the word should be derived from the 
root of ¢daivw, it might be used equally early for explanations of either kind; if, 
however, it is connected with the root of dni, it must first have been used of 
explanations of human conduct. Either derivation is possible,’ but perhaps that 
from the root of dni is preferable, since the a of zpédacis is short; from 
*mpo-pav-ors one would expect *poddaars. 

An explanation of human conduct must deal, even if only in the last resort, 
with human intentions, purposes, passions, desires, feelings, decisions . . .; 
perhaps the most general word is ‘motive’. In many of the passages given 
above, where zpédaois is a genuine explanation of conduct, the word may be 
translated ‘motive’, yet this is not always so. A man accused of murder defends 
himself by saying that no body was found in or near the harbour where the 
victim spent his last night: ovre 7 amdyovrt vWKTwp waxpav ddov 7 mpddacts av 
eikdTws éylyvero (Ant. 5. 26)—‘and if I had tried to lead him far away by night, 
I should not have found an acceptable reason’. Here the zpddaois is a con- 
sideration suggested by one man to another in the hope that it may provide a 
motive on which the second man will act (cf. Hdt. 1. 156. 1; 4. 165. 3—dis- 
cussed below). From the first man’s point of view it is a mere pretext, but from 
that of the second it is a real motive ; so zpédaois may be thought to retain here 
something of its sense of ‘genuine explanation’. Again mpédaois may be the 
explanation of an historical event. Thus Herodotos (2. 161. 3) says of Apries: 
ere S€é of Edee KaKds yevéoOa, éyévero amd mpoddows THv eya pelovws pev ev 
toto. AiBuxoiar Adyouo arnynooua, petpiws 8’ ev 7TH trapedvri—‘When it was 
his fate to fall, this happened from a cause which I will explain at length in my 
account of Libya and briefly in my present account’. The fall of Apries can be 
explained, in the last resort, in terms of human motives, but its explanation is 
not a human motive, since it involves several people and an interplay of 
motives. [Tpédacis has the same sense of ‘the explanation of an historical event’ 
in Hdt. 4. 79. 1 ; Plat. Critias 120 d. The English word ‘cause’ has the same sense 
when it is used of causes in history, although we do not accept the same ex- 
planations of historical events as Herodotos did; when we speak of ‘motives’, 
our attention is concentrated on the individuals, whose motives they were, and 
on a single motive or a simple group of motives ; but when we speak of ‘causes’, 
although these causes may be ultimately analysable in terms of motives, we 
may have in mind a more complex situation arising from interplay of motives, 
their frustration or the'r partial realization. 

1 Cf. Pearson, p. 206, n. 7. 
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Thus there are many passages where a mpédaois is a genuine explanation. 
Sometimes it is natural phenomena, more often human actions, that are to be 
explained. A zpddaois is often a motive, but occasionally it is something more 
complex arising from motives, an historical cause. Nevertheless the passages 
where mpéd¢aors refers to a disingenuous explanation are far more numerous. 
Perhaps indeed some development of meaning can be traced : zpoddces never 
seem to be genuine in hellenistic and later writers. The usage of Demosthenes 
may be instructive. Pearson (p. 213) points out that Demosthenes never says 
that he or his client has a wpédaots for prosecuting or defence. He was too much 
aware of the pejorative flavour of a word which could mean ‘mere excuses’ or 
‘pretexts’. At an earlier period the speaker of Lysias 14 could say (§ 1) that the 
Athenians demanded no zpédacis from those attacking Alcibiades, since the 
latter’s crimes were so enormous; the language suggests that some speakers did 
state their zpo¢dcers for prosecuting (cf. Lyc. Leoc. 6—see below) ; the opening 
of Dem. 22 seems to state a mpddaors for prosecution and, if so, it is significant 
that the word mpédaois is not used. Again, Isocrates (15. 244) means real 
reasons when he speaks of the many zpo¢dceis which deter people from study- 
ing rhetoric ; Demosthenes (21. 141), in a comparable passage, says that people 
fail to prosecute Meidias because of many zpo¢dceis but, when he has mentioned 
some of these, he calls them aizwa, as if he modified his judgement on their 
genuineness. Once Demosthenes speaks of an dAn7s mpépacis and the passage 
(18. 156) is instructive. He is producing a letter which states Philip’s pretexts 
(mpodaces) for intervening in the war of Amphissa; commenting on this he 
says that Philip ‘concealed the true pretext of his policy, namely that it was 
directed against Greece and the Thebans and you’ (rijv perv aAnOA mpddacw Tadv 
mpaypatwr, TO Tabr’ emi tHv ‘ENAdba Kai tovs OnBaiovs Kai buds mparrew, 
dmexpvrreto). The phrase has a suggestion of oxymoron and Demosthenes uses 
the conceit again at 18. 225; perhaps there is a similar though less definite 
suggestion in the dAnbeordrn mpddaois of Thuc. 1. 23. 6; 6. 6. 1. The word seems 
to have developed in meaning by losing gradually its associations with genuine 
reasons ; Demosthenes promotes this evolution and Polybios stands at its term. 

At all periods a zpédacts may be ‘an excuse’, whether valid or not. When the 
Athenians deprived the Spartans of hegemony in the war against Persia, their 
mpopaois was the outrageous behaviour of Pausanias (Hdt. 8. 3. 2) ; Herodotos 
does not suggest that the excuse was invalid. When Clytaemnestra upbraids 
Agamemnon for planning the sacrifice of Iphigeneia and hints at the possibility 
that she herself may murder him, she says that she needed only a Bpaxeia 
apodacts in order that she may give him such a welcome home as he deserves 
(Eur. /.A. 1180) ; she means that a slight further provocation from him would 
have given her such an excuse as would justify homicide. [Tpé¢aots often has the 
sense of ‘valid excuse’ when one party asserts that its opponents have no valid 
excuse for their actions; for example Aristoph. Vesp. 468; Dem. 30. 13; cf. 
Hdt. 6. 137. 2. 

It is of importance that valid excuses in Greek literature are often of a 
peculiar type. If A wishes to justify an injury he has done to B, he often asserts 
that previously he had suffered injury at the hands of B. The prominence of 
such a concept of vengeance in Greek life is familiar ;' the prior injury, when 
treated as justifying revenge, can be called zpédaors. When Darius planned to 


' Cf. R. P. Winnington-Ingram on the tragic theme of retaliation in 7.H.S. lxxiv (1954), 
17-18. 
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conquer Greece, his zpdé¢acis was the injury previously inflicted on him by the 
Athenians at Marathon (Hdt. 6. 94. 1). According to Demosthenes (54. 17), 
the law offers actions for slander and other injuries, in order that people may 
not regard their sufferings as mpopdcecs for violent acts of private revenge. The 
‘theory or principle of retribution’, if it may be so called, is assumed when a 
prosecutor justifies his hatred of the man accused by describing injuries which 
the latter tried to inflict on him previously, even though these are irrelevant to 
the case (e.g. Dem. 22. 1-3). The ‘theory’ suffers a casuistic twist when a 
prosecutor says that, although he has no private quarrel with the accused, the 
latter’s general behaviour gives all citizens a mpddaois against him (e.g. Lyc. 
Leoc. 6; cf. Lys. 14. 1). 

Other instances where the zpddacis seems to be a prior injury are Lys. 9. 15; 
Isae. 1. 9; Isoc. 20. 7. Some passages are of special interest as illustrating the 
casuistry of retribution. First among these is Theog. 1. 323-8: 


pnmor’ emi opuxph mpoddce didrov avip’ amroAdaaat 
mevopevos xaderH, Kupve, SvarBoXin. 

el Tig dpaptwAfar pidwy emi travti xoA@rTo, 
ovmor’ av dAArjAots apport odd€ pidor 

elev. duaprwdrai yap év avOpurrovow Erovrat 
Ovnrois, Kupve: Beoi 5’ odk eBéAovar pépeww. 


Two comments may be made here. First, the zpdédacis upon which one may, 
but should not, destroy a friend is a dyaprwAy committed by the friend, in 
other words it is a prior injury. But, secondly, the poet is aware that, although 
the zpédaois is the justification for attacking the friend, it is not the whole 
cause of the attack ; for the attack is due at least in part to ‘slander’ (SvaxBoAin). 
Likewise, when Cambyses wanted to kill Croesos, he found a zpédaois in the 
reprimand which Croesos gave him (Hdt. 3. 36. 3); for a reprimand is an 
injury of a sort. Here the mpé¢acis is a mere pretext and yet it is similar in 
character to the zpddaois in Theog. 1. 323, where it is rather more than a 
mere pretext ; in both passages it is a prior injury and in both the writer recog- 
nizes that it is not the whole motive. 

It is the extreme of casuistry when A, wishing to harm B, tempts B to commit 
an offence against him, so that he may justly retaliate. Normally men are not 
in a position to do this. The gods tempted Sabacon to commit impiety, so that 
they would have a mpédaors for contriving or allowing his downfall (Hdt. 2. 
139. 2). Herodotos seems quite satisfied with this application of the ‘theory of 
retribution’; perhaps he took it for granted that gods and men sometimes 
justify their actions by such devious cunning. 

The ‘theory of retribution’ is concerned with requiting evil for evil. It is a 
natural, though perhaps unexpected, extension when zpédacis is used of a 
prior service to be rewarded. The speaker of Isoc. 19 claimed the estate of 
Thrasylochos under the latter’s will, whereas his opponent, the half-sister of 
Thrasylochos, claimed it in virtue of the relationship. The speaker (§ 16) 
asserts that he did not receive the estate dia puxpas mpoddces: he had done 
Thrasylochos many services, whereas his opponent had constantly quarrelled 
with her half-brother. Other instances of zpé¢aors in connexion with return of 
services are Thuc. 3. 86. 4; Dem. 18. 284; 20. 149 (cf. Pearson, pp. 214-15). 

Some passages where Herodotos uses the word mpédacis require more atten- 
tion. When about to describe the expedition sent by Aryandes against Barca 
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and Cyrene, he says that he will state its mpé¢aois (4. 145. 1). So the reader 
expects to learn the cause of the expedition. Herodotos describes indeed its 
antecedents at length, but he says very little about the real motives of Aryandes. 
After a digression on the origin and history of Cyrene, Herodotos (4. 164-7) 
explains how Arcesilaos III was murdered in Barca and so his mother Phere- 
time appealed to Aryandes, the satrap of Egypt; Aryandes sent an army to 
help her. Thus the expedition is explained by two stock motifs: first that of 
vengeance, which makes Pheretime appeal to Aryandes, and secondly that of 
the duty of helping a suppliant, which explains the conduct of Aryandes ; there 
can be no doubt that Herodotos had these motifs in mind when he offered to 
state the zpdédaors of the expedition. There can also be little doubt that the 
appeal of Pheretime did not provide the rea] motive of Aryandes. Herodotos 
himself (4. 167. 3) adds as an afterthought that the antecedents he has described 
were a mere pretext (zpécxnpa Tob Adyou) and its real object was to conquer 
Africa. Perhaps the real object was in fact to conquer Cyrene and Barca; for 
Arcesilaos III had made formal submission to Cambyses, but those who over- 
threw him may have sought to assert their independence of Persia. 

The result is a paradox. When Hercdotos promises to state the zpédacis of 
the expedition, he seems to mean that he will state its real cause; yet what he 
gives in fulfilment of the promise is a mere pretext—it is what Aryandes would 
have said in his own justification, if he had been a Greek and if he had been 
asked to give an account of his actions in terms acceptable to Greek thought. 
Then does mpégacis at Hdt. 4. 145. 1 mean ‘real cause’ or ‘mere pretext’? or 
has Herodotos failed to distinguish the two? 

When Pheretime appealed to Aryandes, she told him that the reason why 
the people of Barca had slain Arcesilaos was his policy of medism (Hdt. 4. 
165. 3). Herodotos says that she made this statement as a mpddaais. Does this 
mean ‘real motive’ or ‘mere pretext’? From Pheretime’s point of view it was 
a mere pretext; her real object was to avenge Arcesilaos. But she intended 
it to be a real motive influencing Aryandes. A comparable situation appears 
in Hdt. 1. 155-6. The Lydians had been conquered by Cyros and had rebelled ; 
so Cyros considered enslaving them. But Croesos urged that Pactyes alone 
should be held responsible for the revolt and that Cyros should provide against 
such troubles in future by disarming the Lydians and making them adopt 
peaceful and luxurious habits. Croesos said this, ‘realizing that, unless he 
offered a worthy zpédacis, he would not persuade him (Cyros) to reconsider 
his decision’ (€mordpevos ore Hv py akidypeov mpdpacw mporeiy), odK avarreiaet 
pw peraBovdcdoacba 1. 156. 1). The mpédacis is what Croesos said to Cyros. 
It is not the real motive of Croesos, for his real object was simply to save his 
people from enslavement. But he intended it to determine the action of Cyros, 
as indeed it did; that is, it was to be a real motive for Cyros (cf. Ant. 5. 26— 
discussed above). 

In both these incidents the situation is as follows. X makes a statement to Y ; 
if considered from the point of view of X, the statement is not a real motive, for 
his real motive is something different. But if considered from the point of 
view of Y, the statement is a real motive (or it is meant as one). Such a state- 
ment is called a rpdédaots. Then why could Herodotos use the word with this 
curious ambiguity ? 

The answer (I suggest) is to be found in a characteristic feature of Hero- 
dotos’ way of thinking about history. For him, to explain a deed of violence is 
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to record what the doer would state to justify his action. It is obvious how this 
principle applies to the cases just considered, although in that of Croesos and 
Cyros the deed is one of abstention from violence rather than violence; the 
mpopaots is what Cyros or Aryandes would say, if required to justify their 
actions. It is more important to recognize how the principle pervades Hero- 
dotos’ treatment of the causes of war and of other actions. The justification 
normally represents the deed of violence as an act of retribution for a prior 
injury. A few examples will suffice. 

When the Spartans sent an expedition against Polycrates, they explained it 
as seeking vengeance for acts of piracy committed by the Samians a generation 
before (Hdt. 3. 47. 1). The Samians, on the other hand, asserted that the expedi- 
tion was sent in gratitude for Samian help against the Messenians. Herodotos 
seems to think that the expedition is to be explained by one or other of these 
statements, although he has already described the circumstances leading im- 


mediately to the dispatch of the expedition and a modern reader would seek 


its explanation in these. To explain why the Corinthians joined the expedition, 
Herodotos (3. 48. 1) says that they had suffered injury from the Samians a 
generation before. He says nothing about any objects the Corinthians hoped to 
achieve by the expedition or about any more recent incidents such as might 
have provoked the Corinthians. Again, in order to explain why the Aeginetans 
and the Athenians went to war late in the sixth century, he records a quarrel 
that had arisen between the two states nearly two centuries before (5. 82. 1). 
He could have sought the cause of the later war in events which he has related 
—in the defeat of the Thebans by the Atiienians and the consequent Theban 
appeal to Aegina. Yet he seems to feel that he has given no satisfactory explana- 
tion of the war until he has stated the ancient grievances of the combatants. 

He treats the affairs of individuals in a similar way. He suggests various 
explanations of the unpleasant death of Cleomenes (6. 75. 3; 84. 1; 84. 3). 
Most of the explanations treat the death as retribution for crime. Herodotos 
himself regards the death as compensation (rics) due to Demaretos; the 
Argives saw in it punishment for violation of sanctuary; to the Athenians it 
was punishment for sacrilege committed at Eleusis; to most Greeks it was 
punishment for the impiety of bringing influence to bear on the Pythia. The 
Spartans, seeking to rebut the charges which tinese explanations implied against 
their king, offered a rationalistic explanation : Cleomenes had gone mad from 
the effects of strong drink. Yet if Herodotos’ facts are correct, a modern reader 
would offer an explanation which has nothing to do with retribution: the 
enemies of Cleomenes drove hin to suicide. 

Herodotos seeks explanations by the concept of retribution even in biology. 
The winged serpent of Arabia, when slain by her offspring, pays compensation 
(rious) to the murdered father (3. 109. 2). More examples may be found on 
consulting Mr. J. E. Powell’s lexicon, s.vv. dmorivupa, dmorivw, Tyswpéw, 
Tywwpia, Tiv(v)vua, tots. Herodotos’ explanation of the war between Greeks 
and Persians has special interest. At the beginning of the work as it is now (and 
problems of composition do not affect the present argument), he says that he 
will state the cause of the war. Then he gives the account offered by the learned 
men among the Persians: they say that the Phoenicians were to blame for the 
quarrel . . . and there follows a curious list of incidents and counter-incidents, 
from Io to Helen. Herodotos seems to reject this explanation of the war simply 
because he is sceptical of the value of mythology as historical evidence. It does 
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not deal with 7 avOpwrnin Aeyouevn yeven (3. 122. 2) ; he is much more sceptical 
about myths than Thucydides, who tries to extract from them a kernel of fact. 
But if he doubts the facts alleged by the Persians to explain the war, it does not 
follow that he questions the validity of their method of explaining its origin 
by a series of incidents and counter-incidents. On the contrary, he attempts an 
explanation of this type, starting with the man who first began injustices against 
the Greeks (1. 5. 3). He does not succeed in tracing the new chain of causes to 
its conclusion; instead he makes a new start (5. 28). He explains how the 
appeal of some Naxian exiles tempted Aristagoras to seek control of Naxos. 
The failure of Aristagoras brought about the Ionian Revolt; in the course of 
this the Ionians and the Athenians sacked Sardes, thus giving Darius a serious 
grievance against them. To avenge himself he sent the expedition of Datis and 
Artaphrenes; its failure at Marathon put the exacting of vengeance from 
Greece on the agenda of Persian policy. In the course of the narrative the 
modern reader learns something about Persian imperialism and the intrigues 
of the Persian court, and he would seek in these factors the causes of the 
expedition of Xerxes. But for Herodotos the explanation was to be sought in 
the chain of grievances produced by the series of incidents since Aristagoras 
began his intrigues against Naxos. 

A modern historian may seek the causes of a war in the objects which the 
belligerents seek to attain or in their passions, perhaps for vengeance or im- 
perial expansion. Herodotos seeks the cause of a war in a grievance or a chain 
of grievances. His proneness towards this type of explanation can be accounted 
for. When a Greek state went to war, it sometimes recited a list of grievances as 
justification. A neat illustration is the Spartan complaints against Elis about 
400." According to Andocides (3. 13), all men would admit that people go to 
war either because they have suffered injustice themselves or because they are 
helping those who have been treated unjustly. The ‘theory of retribution’ 
explains why in the winter of 432-431 the Spartans trumped upalist of grievances 
against the Athenians, é7ws odicw dri peyiorn mpddaais ein Tod ToAcpetv.? But 
what did Thucydides think about the causes of war? 


Thuc. 1. 23. 5: dudre 8’ EAvoav, tas aitias mpovypaa mp@rov Kai tas d.a- 
gopds, Tod ph twa Cyrijcai more €€ Grov toaodros méAeuos Tots “EAAnat 
KaTéoTn. 

6: rHv pev yap dAnfeordrny mpddacw, adaveordrny Sé Adyw, Tods APnvaious 
Hyodpar peydrovs yeyvoyevous Kai PoBov mapéxovras tois Aaxedapovious 
dvaykdoat €s TO TroAepeiv. 


It is commonly held that Thucydides here (23. 6) states what was in his 
opinion the true cause of the war. Both Pearson (pp. 219-21) and Kirkwood 
(pp. 47, 51) question this interpretation and suggest instead that Thucydides 
here states the Spartan motive for going to war. Kirkwood gives three reasons 
for his view: first the words airia: and zpédacts must have ‘the same point of 
reference’ ; secondly, ‘both mpé¢acis and airia have regularly in Thucydides a 
subjective reference, that is, they are concerned with the emotions of, or the 
influences on, the persons participating in the events, and do not mean the 
historian’s objective analysis of the situation’; thirdly, ‘since the basic notion 
of expressed reason underlies all cases of zpédacis so far examined, it is natural 
to presume that the same connotation is present in this case too’ (Kirkwood’s 


1 Xen. Hell. 3. 2. 21-22. 2 Thuc. 1. 126. 1. 
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italics). Pearson claims that, if Thucydides had wanted to give the underlying 
cause of the war, he could not have used the word zpé¢acrs but he would have 
used the adjective aizvos and written airious 7yodpat tods APnvaiovs avayKxdacav- 
tas. ‘He would then be blaming the Athenians. . . . He does not blame the 
Athenians here, because he is not concerned with praise or blame, like some 
later Greek historians, but with explaining the Spartan point of view. . . . Since 
it was the Peloponnesians who opened hostilities, it is they, not the Athenians, 
who are on the defensive in the iiquiry that Thucydides is conducting’ 
(Pearson’s italics). 

In order to explain the outbreak of a war, one might reasonably take the 
attitude of both parties into account. Indeed the subject of eAvoav is AOnvator 
kai []eXorrovvjovor (1. 23. 4). Thus the airia: and the zpé¢acrs have a common 
point of reference, which comprises the Athenians as well as the Peloponne- 
sians; and, as if to confirm this interpretation, Thucydides speaks elsewhere 


' (1. 66) of the airias as atria: és édA7jAovs. Thucydides realized that it was a 


mere quibble to say that the Peloponnesians were technically the aggressors. 
So it would be surprising if, in stating what he regarded as ‘most true’ about the 
outbreak of the war, he concerned himseif with the attitude of one side alone. 
There is nothing explicit to suggest this in the crucial sentence, which mentions 
the behaviour of the Athenians as well as the fears of the Lacedaemonians. It 
was seen above that zpo¢dcers may be (genuine) explanations of various types, 
including causes in history. Statements ofsuch causes have ‘subjective reference’ 
in that they may be analysed ultimately in terms of motives, but they need not 
refer directly to the motives of one agent and no other. It has likewise been 
seen that, although the basic notion of zpdédaots may be ‘expressed reason’, 
some of its senses are very distant from this. 

Thus the older view should be accepied: at 1. 23. 6 Thucydides states the 
true cause of the war, as he conceives it. Commenting on the passage, Pro- 
fessor A. W. Gomme writes (Commentary on Thucydides, i. 152): ‘the main cause 
of the war was Athenian imperialism and Spartan fear of her rival’. This 
comment represents the usual interpretation of the sentence; but perhaps it 
does not represent Thucydides’ view correctly. In the first place, avayxdoat 
here means ‘to compel’; it is rendered thus, for example, in Henry Dale’s 
translation. According to the usual interpretation, Thucydides meant that the 
Spartans felt they must attack Athens because her power was increasing 
seriously ; but the statement, ‘the Athenians compelled the Spartans to fight’, 
is a queer way of saying this. A second and more serious objection is to be 
drawn from the use of the aorist dvayxdoa. If Thucydides had merely meant 
that the gradual growth of Athenian power and the corresponding growth of 
Lacedaemonian fear were the true cause of the war, one might expect him to 
have written dvayxafew. For the imperfect of direct speech is represented by 
the present infinitive in indirect speech, as every schoolboy knows ; the learned 
may consult Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, pp. 38-40. But Thucydides has used 
the aorist dvayxdoa; therefore he had in mind, not only the gradual processes 
of Athenian imperialism and Spartan alarm, but also some specific act or acts 
of the Athenians, whereby they brought pressure to bear on the Spartans. So 
the following translation of Thuc. 1. 23. 6 may be offered: “The truest cause, 
though least spoken of, was, in my opinion, that the Athenians, who were 
growing powerful and arousing alarm among the Lacedaemonians, com- 
pelled them to make war.’ 
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More fully : the cause of the war was that the Athenians forced the Lacedae- 
monians to fight. The Athenians did this by frightening them (¢0fov zap- 
éxovras) ; and they were in a position to frighten the Lacedaemonians because 
their power was growing (jeydAous yryvopevous). This last factor, the growth of 
Athenian power, is thus relevant to Thucydides’ conception of the cause of the 
war ; but to say that it, or it with the fears of the Spartans, was in his opinion 
the cause of the war is to overlook the nuances of his statement. 

If this account of Thucydides’ view is correct, two comments may be made. 
First, his view is right. In the years 433-432 the Athenians were spoiling for a 
fight. They tried to provoke the Peloponnesian League to war by sending help 
to Corcyra, by Phormion’s attack on the Ampraciotes,! by making exorbitant 
demands on the Potidaeans, by the Megara-decree, and perhaps by some action 
in Aegina.” By these incidents they sought to precipitate war. But, secondly, 
Thucydides does not point out that this was the significance of these incidents. 
Most of our information about them comes from him, yet he does not state 
their importance as means whereby the Athenians provoked war; he relates 
them in other contexts. He makes his bald statement that the Athenians com- 
pelled the Spartans to fight and perhaps alludes to it later (1. 88—but see 
below) ; yet he does not attempt to justify it systematically, although he had 
that information about the incidents of 433-432 which would allow such a 
justification, and it was presumably this information which led him to form 
his theory of the truest cause. 

Thucydides has also another account of the causes of the war. At 1. 23. 5 he 
says that he has written down rds airias Kat ras duadopds which led the Athen- 
ians and the Peloponnesians to break the Thirty Years Peace. There can be no 
doubt that this statement refers to his account of the quarrels over Corcyra 
and Potidaea. The significance which Thucydides attributes to each of these 
quarrels has perhaps not been accurately appreciated. After the battle of 
Sybota he says (1. 56. 2) that the Corinthians were anxious to avenge them- 
selves on the Athenians and so the latter, suspecting their hostility, tried to 
anticipate them by bringing pressure to bear on Potidaea. Thus the quarrel 
over Corcyra led to the quarrel over Potidaea and the mechanism connecting 
the two is provided by the ‘principle of retribution’. The quarrel over Potidaea 
led in turn to the Corinthian complaints at Sparta and the meeting of the first 
congress there. It should be observed that among the Corinthian grievances 
voiced at the first congress Thucydides mentions only that over Potidaea, not 
both that over Potidaea and that over Corcyra. Thus at 1. 66 he sums up the 
mutual grudges of the Athenians and the Peloponnesians before the meeting 
of the first congress and mentions only the Potidaea-quarrel; again in the 
speeches of the Corinthians (1. 71. 4) and of Archidamos (1. 85. 2) at the 
congress the Potidaea-trouble is discussed but nothing is said specifically about 
the problem of Corcyra. It appears that Thucydides treated the quarrels about 
Corcyra and Potidaea as forming a chain of grievances of the Herodotean 

e. 
It follows that Thucydides has offered two theories as to the causes of the 
Peloponnesian War. The one tried to explain the outbreak of the war by a 
chain of grievances; the other, the theory of the ‘truest cause’, sought an 


t Thuc. 2. 68; A(thenian) T(ribute) Lists),  adrévoyos, which can be used tendentiously, 
iii. 320, n. 84. requires examination. 
2 A.T.L. iii. 320. But the meaning of 
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explanation in terms of power-politics. These two theories postulate causes 
which are different in type. Thucydides’ account of the ‘truest cause’ is easily 
understood by modern readers but perhaps not entirely satisfactory ; for even 
if he is right in saying that the Athenians compelled the Spartans to fight, he 
has not answered the further question, why did the Athenians want war? So 
one might be inclined to say that he has not fully worked out the consequences 
of his theory. This provides a reason for regarding the theory of the ‘truest 
cause’ as later than the explanation of the war by a chain of grievances. 
A further reason for regarding the latter as the earlier theory is that it was 
doubtless more acceptable to such people as Herodotos wrote for, although 
to the modern reader it only becomes fully intelligible after some study of Greek 
habits of thought. 

There can be no doubt that the earlier theory was in accordance with 
habitual thinking about the causes of war. Perhaps the habit even led Thucy- 


_ dides to some distortion of the facts. For the records of tribute-payment suggest 


that the Athenians had already begun to bring pressure to bear on Potidaea 
some years before the battle of Sybota.' In habitual notions about the causes of 
war the concept of mpé¢acts, in the sense of ‘a valid excuse for seeking retribu- 
tion’, played an important part; and it may be noted that in two passages in 
book 1 (118. 1; 146) Thucydides seems to use the word in this sense; for he 
refers there to the quarrels over Corcyra and Potidaea. 

The relation of three passages in book 1 to the statement of the ‘truest cause’ 
demands attention. The first is 1. 88, where Thucydides says that the Spartans 
voted that the peace had been broken not so much because of the arguments 
of their allies as because of their fear of the growth of Athenian power. This 
remark is often regarded as an echo of the statement of the ‘truest cause’ and 
Thucydides may indeed have intended it as such. But at 1. 88 he says much 
less than at 1. 23. 6; it is one thing to say that the Spartans were alarmed at the 
growth of Athenian power; it is another to say that the Athenians took 
advantage of this alarm in order to provoke the Spartans to fight. So when 
Thucydides wrote 1. 88, he may not yet have formed his view of the ‘truest 
cause’, though some of its elements were already present in his thought. Similar 
considerations apply to the second passage, the digression on the Penteconta- 
etia (1. 89-118). It summarizes the growth of Athenian power; so it justifies 
only a part, and not the most important part, of the theory of the ‘truest cause’. 
The third passage is the Athenian speech in the first congress at Sparta (1. 
73-78). Its hectoring and provocative tone? helps the reader to realize that it 
was indeed the Athenians who forced the Spartans to make war ; one cannot 
believe that a nation does not really want to fight, when it adds: ‘But, by 
jingo! if we do. . ..’ If Thucydides had attempted a systematic justification of 
his statement of the ‘truest cause’, he might well have included this speech. On 
the other hand, he may have composed the speech before he reached his view 
of the ‘truest cause’; for he might recognize the truculence of the Athenians 
long before he sought the cause of the war in their truculent behaviour. 

This is not the place to reopen the debate on the composition of book 1. The 
distinction between an earlier and a later level in Thucydides’ ideas about the 
causes of war need not point to any considerable interval of time. Probably he 


t A.T.L. iii. 64-65. congress were composed at the same time; 
2 Cf. Gomme, op. cit., pp. 253-4. It is cf. M. Pohlenz, Géttinger Nachrichten, 1919, 
assumed that the four speeches at the first pp. 95 ff. 
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reached his view of the ‘truest cause’ because of his growing interest in power- 
politics; so, although unitarianism is fashionable, one might be inclined to 
agree with Wilhelm Schmid’ that passages, such as the Archaeology and the 
Pentecontaetia, where interest in power-politics predominates, were written 
later than the account of the affairs of Corcyra and Potidaea and of the first 
congress (1. 24—88),? and that the brief statement of the ‘truest cause’ was later 
still. But it is more important to recognize a stage in the intellectual develop- 
ment of Thucydides; by turning his attention from grievances to power- 
politics he made one of his major contributions to Greek historical thought. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor 
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NOTES ON SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE: 
I. 100-9: 


axtis deAlov, To KaA- 
Aortov érrarvAw paver 
OnBa tdv mpdrepov ddos, 
> / > So / 
epavOns trot’, & xpuoéas 
dpépas BAddapov, Aupxai- 
wv tbrép peeOpwv pododaa, 
‘ tA y , 

tov AevKaomw Amuobev 
¢ara Bavra travoayia 

4, / > , 
guyada mpddpopov ofurépw 
Kwoaca xaAwe. 
106 Ahrens: Apyoev codd. 108 SL, R: oéurdpw Ar. 


105 


Jebb renders the last clause as follows: ‘The warrior of the white shield, who 
came from Argos in his panoply, hath been stirred by thee to headlong flight, 
in swifter career.’ ‘In swifter career’ is a discreet rendering of déurépw . . . 
xadwe. * d€urépw’, Jebb says, ‘does not mean (1) “‘in flight swifter than their 
former approach” nor (2) ‘‘the reins are shaken ever faster on the horses’ 
necks’’.’ “The Argives’, he writes, ‘began their retreat in the darkness (cf. 16) : 
when the sun rises, the flashing steel of their bridles shows them in headlong 
flight’. Cf. P. Mazon, R.E.G. xxv (1951), 13. This view is shared by all modern 
scholars, except that Dain and Mazon put commas after ¢dra and mpddpopov 
and translate accordingly ; which I do not think is an improvement. 

xaAuwés means ‘bit’, or ‘bit and bridle together’. It is remarkable that the day 
of victory should be said to move off the Argives with sharper (or swifter) bit, 
or even with sharper (or swifter) bridle. Bits and bridles.are not generally used 
to make horses go faster, but to make them go slower, or to halt them alto- 


? Schmid-Stahlin, Gesch. d. gr. Lit. i. 5, pp. 
127-31. 

2 Some account of the first congress must 
have followed the affairs of Corcyra and 
Potidaea; but the four speeches in their 
present form may come from a later revision, 
for there is much to be said for the view of 
Pohlenz (loc. cit.) that they were composed 


later than the Corinthian speech at the 
second congress (i. 120-4). 

3 Read to the Oxford Philological Society 
in November 1955. I arm very grateful to 
Professor D. L. Page for reading and criti- 
cizing the manuscript. I must also thank 
Sir John Beazley and Mr. A. H. Coxon for 
advice on points of detail. 
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gether. To make them go faster, spurs or a whip are commonly used. In prac- 
tice this generalization is not always true; the bit and bridle may play a part 
in speeding up the horse. But this is not their characteristic use ; and in a poetic 
passage of this nature one would expect the characteristic use to be in question. 
If Sophocles meant to say what Jebb thinks he did, why did he end the stanza 
with yaAw® rather than puripe (cf. O.C. goo, Aj. 241, fr. 501 P. = 460 N.?)? 
ofurépw could mean ‘sharper’; then the sense might be that as soon as dawn 
broke the Argives took a firmer grip of the reins in order to accelerate. But if 
one wants to go faster, one lets the reins drop loose (see Jebb on O.C. goo; cf. 
Hes. Sc. 308, S. El. 713, Eur. [.A. 151). If this were meant, dévrépw . . . xaAw@ 
would be a curious way of expressing it. 
The use of yaAwds seems yet more singular when it is realized that whenever 
the word is used in a sense wholly or partly metaphorical its mention implies 
_ restraint or compulsion, never acceleration or encouragement. Let us examine 
its non-literal use. Sometimes it is applied to material instruments of compul- 
sion which are not bits or bridles; see A. P.V. 562, Ag. 238. Pindar (Pyth. 4. 25) 
and Euripides (J.A. 1043) use it of an anchor. At Pind. Isth. 8. 48, wapQevias 
xaAwés means the virgin zone. At Eur. /r. 463 N.? 1-2: 


> /, > »~ ‘ ‘ ‘ A 
od ydp mor’ avdpa Tov codov yuvatki xpr 
~ 4 99> 9 , > Ia a 
Sodvat xadwovs, ovd’ adevr’ edv Kpateiv 


Soivat xaAwovs means the same as ‘give her too much rope’. At /.A. 151, 
Agamemnon says to the old slave who is to be his messenger: wdAw eiodpya, 
oeie xaAwous: ‘shake the reins’, i.e., ‘let them hang loose, so that there is no 
* check upon your speed’. Since the old man is to go on foot (139) the metaphor 
simply indicates great haste. yaAwds can also be used of any non-physical means 
of imposing constraint. S. fr. 869 P. = 785 N.? roAddv xaAwav Epyov oidkwr 8 
dua is rendered by Pearson ‘a task requiring much restraint and much guid- 
ance’. At S. El. 1462, orduia S€ynrat tad means ‘submit to my control’. At 
A. P.V. 671, Io tells how her father Inachus was forced to turn her out, against 
her will and his: 
GAN’ ernvayKalé vv 


Awos xaduwos mpds Biav mpdocew Tdde. 


‘The bit of Zeus’ means ‘the compelling power of Zeus’. In Plato (Rep. 496 D) 
the yaAwds of Theages is the ill health that keeps him out of politics and in 
philosophy. For later prose instances see L.S.J. s.v. 1. 2; cf. s.v. xaAwow, 
eyxadwow, ordptov. 

Can the word have been used here in this metaphorical sense ? Lewis Camp- 
bell in his commentary wrote: ‘Either literally (“riding with hastier rein”) or 
metaphorically (“with thy hastening bridle in his lips”’).’ ‘Hastening’ would be 
too vague a rendering of the comparative dfvr¢épw which should mean ‘sharper’ 
or ‘swifter’. Than what might the bridle of constraint be sharper or swifter? 
Nothing that I can think of. 

Does this mean that Campbell’s second alternative can be ruled out? I think 
not. d€vrépw has been put in the text by every editor since Brunck in 1786. It 
may have been read by the author of the note in the Laurentian scholia (ofov 
mapackevdcaca TOV xadwdv pera orovdis éepdayacbar dia rHv ofvtépav dvy7jy) ; 
and it is in R, the sole representative for this play of that Roman family in which 
Turyn hopes to find a substitute for the Paris family whose testimony he seeks 
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to discredit (see The Manuscript Tradition of Sophocles, 178). But both the 
Laurentian family (L and its twin at Leyden) and the Parisian have déurdpw. 
We cannot be sure that the Roman family, any more than we can be sure that 
the Paris family, is free from Byzantine interpolation ; see P. Maas’s review of 
Turyn, op. cit., in Gnomon, xxv (1953), 441; cf. mine of the new Budé edition, 
ibid. xxvii (1955), 105. dfvrdpw is the only reading which we can be sure has 
ancient authority; and though palaeographically the difference between the 
readings is very small, it is decidedly the Jectio difficilior. Till d€urépw has been 
shown to be impossible, we have no right to consider dévrépw at all. 

The first scholar after Brunck to defend dfurépw was Welcker (ap. Hermann, 
in the preface to the third edition of his revision of Erfurdt, Leipzig, 1830, 
p. xvii). As both Welcker and Hermann took yaAw@ in the usual way, Hermann 
could convincingly dispose of this suggestion by pointing out that sharp bits 
were less suitable for rapid flight than blunt ones. dfv7épw was also read by 
Kirchhoff, in Die Parodos der Antigone, Altona, 1862 ; as he took yaAw@ to refer 
to the bridle of the sun, it is not surprising that he found no followers. 

But suppose the metaphorical interpretation of yaAwé were correct? In the 
second edition of his commentary (1879), Campbell pointed out that the read- 
ing 6fvrépw would accord well with his suggestion ; but he took the argument 
no further. Later he seems to have given up the notion, for it is not mentioned 
in the school edition which he did with E. Abbott (1899) or in Paralipomena 
Sophoclea (1907). I wonder why. déurdpos, from reipw, does not recur before 
Meleager (A.P. 4. 1. 16). But it is a perfectly good word (cf. ropds, Sudropos, 
pworépos) ; Blaydes and Nauck need not have considered dévréuw and dévrdvw. 
And no epithet could be better suited to describe a Greek bit. One recalls the 
words used by Clytemnestra to the newly enslaved Cassandra (A. Ag. 1067) : 

xadwov 8’ od éeriorara Pépew 
mplv aivarnpov eEadpilecbar pévos. 

Ed. Fraenkel, ad loc., gives much information about Greek bits. In parti- 
cular, he describes the effects of the sharp snaffle (6 tpayds yaAwds): ‘If the 
horse ever failed to obey, or if the rider were unsympathetic or impatient, then 
the spiked rolls and the disks of the bit would in a moment tear the membranes 
of the lower jaw and the tongue and draw blood.’ 

Just such a cruel bit figures in the metaphor at S. Tr. 1259 f. The dying 
Heracles urges his hard soul to let no cry escape his lips, applying ‘a bit of iron 
welded with stones’ : 

aye vuv, mplv THVd’ avaKwioat 

voaov, @ ux oxAnpd, xdAvBos 

ABoxdAAnTov oTdp.ov Tap€éxovc” 

dvdmave Bony... . 
Jebb took this to mean ‘a curb as of steel on lips set like stone’. His view was 
challenged by F. W. Ball in C.R. viii (1894), 197 f. Ball showed that in anti- 
quity bits were sometimes set or welded with some kinds of stone. He quotes 
from Claudian and Nonnus several references to bits studded with gems. These 
instances are too late to decide the question, but Ball quotes from Lucian 
(Prometheus es in verbis 4.= 1, 29) the description, doubtless taken from a 
Hellenistic source, of a black camel exhibited in Egypt by Ptolemy Lagus: xai 
6 xaAwes Hv ABoxddAntes, Aapeiov twos 7) Kapfvoov 7 abroé Kipov KxewurAuov. 
Here again the ‘stones’ in question were precious stones. But whatever sort of 
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stones Sophocles had in mind, the use of the term AvBoxoAAnros xyaAwos strongly 
suggests that in Sophocles also the reference is to stones with which the bridle 
was set. It makes against Hermann’s suggestion, lately revived by Dain and 
Mazon, that the phrase involves a metaphor from the iron clamps used in 
architecture to hold blocks of stone together. What purpose are the ‘stones’ in 
the ABordAAnTos xaAwvds likely to have served ? I suspect that sharp stones were 
welded into the bit to form the éyévo, the spines attached to the mouthpiece of 
the tpaxds yadwds; see M. H. Morgan, The Art of Horsemanship, by Xenophon 
(London, 1894), 144. It is true that there is no proof that stones were used for 
this particular purpose at an early date. For example, the two ancient bits 
illustrated by Lechat, B.C.H, (1890), 385 f., one of which dates from the early 
fifth century, have éyivo. made of bronze. But it seems not unreasonable to sus- 
pect that stones, precious or, more likely, ordinary, may have been used for 
this purpose. In Sophocles the bit set with stones is of course quite different 
from a gag. Its function is not to muffle any cry, but to impose upon the 
agonized Heracles the painful constraint of a self-discipline that enforces silence. 

The metaphor in the Antigone passage is very similar. The words mean 
‘moving him off in headlong flight by means of a sharply-piercing bit’. This is 
not an actual bit, but a ‘bit of compulsion’, like the ‘bit of Zeus’ in the Prome- 
theus and the bit of Heracles in the Trachiniae. These passages show that there 
is no reason why the metaphor of horse and bit should extend farther than the 
actual phrase dfurdpw . . . xaAwa. Just as in Aeschylus the bit of Zeus forces 
Inachus to turn his daughter out and in Sophocles the iron bit of discipline, 
self-imposed, is to force the tortured Heracles to keep silence, so here the day 
of victory is to send off the enemy in headlong flight from Thebes, constraining 
him to obedience by means of a sharply piercing bit. The application of the 
metaphor, and in particular the functioning of the instrumental, may be illus- 
trated by a passage in which a poet conveys a not dissimilar sense, but marks 
off from each other in two separate clauses the two phases of the action, first 
the yoking of the victim with ‘powerful constraint’ and then his precipitation 
in headlong flight. This is the description of the maddening of the Proetides 
by Hera in Bacchylides xi. 43-46 Sn. : 

tas e€ éparav éddoBnoev 
mayKparns “Hpa peAdbpwv 
TTIpoirov, mrapamAnye dpévas 
kaprepa Cevéac’ avdyxa. 

Just so Sophocles might have said o£. yaAwov émBeioa Kai kwyoaca. But he has 
chosen to adopt a manner of expression that is conciser and, to my taste, more 
poetical. It is perhaps a trifle harsh and obscure. But Sophocles is not always 
a clear or polished writer.’ 


? One might well ask whether the Argives 
were thought of as being on horses at all. 
AevKaomw and mavoayig (‘= mavomXg’ 
Jebb) certainly suggest the foot-soldier. And 
the line of the cyclic Thebaid (fr. iv Allen) 
that describes the escape of Adrastus eipara 
Avypa dépwv adv Apeiou xvavoxairn might be 
thought to suggest that its writer imagined 
Adrastus as escaping mounted on the back 
of that celebrated horse. But this is not a safe 


line of argument. The Argives may well 
have been imagined as using chariots to 
bring them up to or away from the scene of 
battle, but as doing the actual fighting on 
foot. This seems to be how Aeschylus con- 
ceived the battle (7h., passim); and Anti- 
machus (fr. 32 Wyss) describes Adrastus, at 
least at one stage, as riding in a chariot 
drawn by Cairus and Arion. 
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2. 593-5: 


> a 4 ~ ” ca 

dpxyaia ra AaBdaxdav oikwv épduat 
mrhyata TPOiuévwy emi mia mimtovt’, 
o¥d’ amadAdooe: yevedy yevos, add’ épeimrer 
Bedv its, odd” Exer Adow. 


$6.wévwv is kept in the text by Pearson and by Dain. But there is little doubt 
that it is wrong. The syllable that seems to be resolved is in fact an anceps ; and 
the resolution of an anceps is unparalleled in the dactylo-epitrites of tragedy or 
choral lyric. Campbell and Bruhn obelize the word; but Hermann’s ¢@:7dv 
stands a good chance of being right, especially since the words are confused 
in the manuscripts at E. Alc. 100 (¢@:7rdv LP, dOyuevwv VB). But one should 
bear in mind that the text here is not certain. 

Jebb paraphrases as follows: ‘I see that, from olden times, the house- 
troubles (otkwv mjyara) of the (living) Labdacidae are heaped upon the 
troubles of the dead’. “The dead,’ he explains, ‘are Laius, Oedipus and his two 
sons.’ He thinks, then, that there are two sorts of mjyara, those of the dead 
and those of the living which the chorus sees following close upon them. 
Observe that to make his view clear he has had to interpolate ‘living’, which is 
not in the Greek, and he has had to strain the meaning of dpyaia. dpyaia is, as 
he remarks, predicative ; this ought to be brought out by rendering: ‘Ancient 
are the woes of the Labdacidae, and I see them falling, etc.’ But it is going too 
far to treat dpyaia as though it were an adverb, as Jebb does. The poet has not 
used apyfGev or e€ dpyfs; he has used dpyaia, an adjective agreeing with 
anpara, though it would suit Jebb much better if it agreed with wjyac. The 
natural way of translating the words would be: ‘Ancient are the house-woes 
of the Labdacidae, and I see them following hard upon the woes of the dead’. 
Jebb assumes that the woes which follow hard upon the woes of the dead must 
be the woes of the living. But can the woes of the living be called ‘ancient’? 
Jebb is forced to give the word apyaia a meaning which it cannot really bear. 

Nauck long ago remarked that one would expect to find here a mention of 
only one kind of woes, following hard upon one another. He compared A. Th. 
740-1: 

movot Sduwy véow traAat- 
otot ouppuyets Kakois. 


Nauck renounced the attempt to wrest such a sense out of the transmitted 
text; but Meineke, Dindorf, Wecklein (ap. Jebb), and Schubert (ap. A. Y. 
Campbell, Cambridge University Reporter, 18 Feb. 1936) all more or less rewrote 
the passage in order to obtain this sense. 

Though I deplore their methods, I sympathize with their aims; and I sug- 
gest that these could be more easily achieved by taking ¢0:yévwv with mypara: 
‘Ancient are the woes that come from the dead in the house of the Labdacidae, 
and I see them falling hard upon one another.’ 

The notion of curses or evils belonging to or coming from the dead is not 
rare in tragedy, especially in the plays about the house of Pelops and the house 
of Laius. In this play we find it at 2 (r@v am’ Oidirov kaxdv) and 856 (zatpdov 
8” éxrivets tw’ GOXov). A parallel to the sense of this stanza is at A. Cho. 406 f. : 

BoG yap Aovyds *Epuvdy 
Tapa Tay mpdoTepov POiwevwv arnv 
érépav émdyovoav én’ arn. 
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It is not uncommon in tragedy to find two genitives depending on one noun 
(see Wilamowitz on E. H.F. 170). In this case, there would be three; Aafda- 
«dav would depend on oixwv and oixwyv on ajpara. I do not see that the pre- 
sence of the extra genitive dependent upon oixwv makes the construction any 
harder to believe in. Cf. 795 wuxd 8’ evapyns BrAepdpwv ipepos edAexrpov | viudas, 
where BAeddpwr is genitive of origin and BAeddpwv iuepos is treated as a single 
notion and has viudas depending on it. Cf. also 929-30. 

I have considered the possibility of taking oixwyv closely with rjpata as Jebb 
does (‘house-woes’) and ¢6.pévwv with AaPdaxidav (‘the house-woes of the dead 
Labdacidae’). Adjectives and participles sometimes follow their nouns at no 
less a distance than that which separates $0.yevwv from AaBdaxidsav ; but here 
the interposition of another noun in the genitive (oixwv) complicates the prob- 
lem. One might quote in support of this view Ph. 598-9: 


, > 3% al AQ> a , 
tivos 8” Arpeidat T0085’ ayav ovrw xpdvw 
agQ? > / , / 
Too@S emeoTpepovro mpdypatos xdpw ; 


But the harshness of the word-order it involves leads me to reject this way of 
taking the sentence in favour of the one I have suggested. 


3- 599-603: 
~ ‘ > , ¢ ‘ 
viv yap éoxdras trép 
er > £ , > Oi s 8 , 
pilas eréraro ddos ev Oidirov Spots. 
Kar’ ad wv dowia 
bedv T&v veprépwv aya Koris, 
Adyou 7” dvowa Kai dpevav epws. 


Most editors since Hermann have felt, as Jebb did, that a new sentence 
starting car’ ad wv would be ‘intolerably abrupt’. They have therefore adopted 
one or other of the devices which Hermann suggested for linking the two 
sentences together; they have changed tzép to érep or éréraro to 6 réraro. If 
one reads 6 réraro, one has to believe that whatever is the subject of a4 cuts 
down the light of safety that but lately shone above the last root of the house. 
A root can easily be cut, but not a light ; this remedy is therefore unacceptable. 
The same argument does not rule out Hermann’s other suggestion. For if we 
change dép to dmep, eoxdras .. . pilas is presumably a defining genitive: ‘the 
light of safety consisting in the last root of the family that but lately shone in the 
house’. And though a light cannot normally be cut down, a light that consists 
in a root probably can. 6p therefore could be right ; but I prefer, with Pearson, 
to keep the manuscript reading. New sentences begin with a preverb in tmesi, 
ad and a pronoun at A. Ag. 1216 and P.V. 877, q.v. 

A root, or even a light of safety consisting in a root, can be cut down; but 
can the cutting be done by the bloody dust? Askew, Jortin, and Reiske seem 
independently to have hit upon the remedy of reading xomis. The change is 
minimal, and at Lucian Lucius sive asinus 40 (= ii. 608) Kxomidos is a certain 
correction of «évdos, as Dobree points out (Adversaria, ed. Wagner, 1883, iii. 
34). At first this found general acceptance. But Hermann led a reaction, and 
after him Boeckh, Bergk, Campbell, Jebb (in the later editions), Tyrrell, 
Bruhn, Masqueray, and Dain have kept the manuscript reading. Antigone’s 
fatal action, Hermann said, was in fact the sprinkling of a handful of dust due 
to the infernal gods. And is it safe to deny that Sophocles can have spoken of 
bloody dust cutting off a root? Hermann is surely right in saying, No; and if 

4599.1 Cc 
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xomis is to be accepted, some stronger argument in its favour will have to be 
produced. 

Such an argument arises from a consideration of the last line of the stanza. 
It is common to find three nouns, A, B, and C, linked in this fashion: A B te 
cat C. But I know of no such instance in which A is the name of a material 
object (or even the name of a material object used figuratively, as «dvs or 
xomis is used here) and B and C are names of feminine abstracts readily per- 
sonified, like Adyou avoa, or names of feminine daemonic beings used in a 
quasi-abstract sense, like ¢pevdv epwis. In other words, I do not believe one 
could say ‘bloody dust (or “bloody chopper’) of the infernal gods and folly in 
speech and the Erinys in the mind’. The two latter expressions are not, then, 
linked to xévs or Komis by means of re cai, but stand in apposition to it; the re 
and xai serve to link them to each other. ; 

What do these two expressions mean? Jebb renders Adyou dvova by ‘folly in 
speech’, rightly. (The singular Adyov is a little strange ; but cf. O.C. 66, Aj. 732.) 
Ate commonly causes folly in speech ; and it is she whose operation the expres- 
sion is probably meant to suggest. dpevdv épwds means ‘the Erinys in the mind’. 
The Erinys works on the mind to cause rash acts of folly ; here, as often, Ate 
and Erinys are close collaborators. 

Can the bloody dust scattered by Antigone be said to be Adyou dvoia? The 
linguistic difficulty of this is probably not unsurmountable ; but the sense makes 
strongly against it. The sprinkling of the dust was certainly, in the view of the 
chorus, a foolish action; but how could they call it ‘folly in speech’? It is just 
possible that the sprinkling of the dust could be called an Erinys, but very un- 
likely that it could be called ‘an Erinys in the mind’. In sum, it seems all but 
impossible that the bloody dust, or the sprinkling of that dust, can have been 
called Adyou 7” dvova Kai dpevav epws. 

But can one really identify with either of these two things the chopper of the 
infernal gods? To start with, the very expression 0edv tv veprépwv Koris has 
given rise to difficulties. Even Bruhn accepted the argument of one Heimreich 
(Progr. Ploen, 1884, 10) that xomis was too homely a word for tragedy. But this 
argument was destroyed by Arthur Platt (C.Q. iv (1910), 250), who quoted 
Jr. 894 P. = 808 N.?: 


opyn yépovros, Wore waABak? KoTis, 
Tev xeupt Ojyert ev rae 5° auBrdvverat. 


A more formidable objection was urged against me by a friend who read an 
early draft of this paper. The dust sprinkled on the body may indeed be said to 
belong to the infernal gods; it is their due, which Antigone has rendered them. 
But how can the instrument be theirs? They do not destroy Antigone; indeed, 
it is through paying them reverence that she is destroyed. 

Now véprepot Oeoi is a vague expression that includes Hades and Persephone 
and also the other chthonic powers, including the Erinyes and those Arai with 
whom they are sometimes identified ; cf. 1074-5, E. Med. 1059. The infernal 
gods in general, and not only the Erinyes and Arai in particular, are sometimes 
said to be responsible for the working out of a family curse. At I. 456-7, the 
curse of Amyntor is fulfilled by Hades and Persephone; ibid. 571-2 the mother 
of Meleager prays to Hades and Persephone and is heard by the Erinys. The 
prayer of Electra at S. El. 110 f. is addressed to the house of Hades and Perse- 
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phone, to Hermes x@émos and the Ara, and to the Erinyes; cf. A. Cho. 124 f., 
382 f., 405-6, 476-8. 

The chorus is suggesting that Antigone is a victim of the family curse; and 
just as Orestes and Electra know that the infernal gods, who are the ministers 
of such curses, can strike down Aegisthus and Clytemnestra, so does the chorus 
know that they can strike down Antigone. And there is no reason why they 
should not credit the infernal gods with the possession of a bloody chopper. 
We know that the gods can use pdortuyes, wdkedAAa, eyyxn, flagella as instruments 
of punishment. Perhaps the closest parallels to this particular instance are the 
sword of Thanatos at E. Alc. 74 and the iron swords of Hades at Or. 1398. 

But, granted that the infernal gods can have a bloody chopper, can it be 
identified with folly in speech and the Erinys in the mind? I think it can. It is 
notorious that when the gods have decided to destroy a mortal, they first take 
away their victim’s judgement, so that he will do or say some foolish thing 
‘that will involve him in disaster. This they do by sending Ate or the Erinys, or 
both, against their victim. The Homeric locus classicus is Agamemnon’s speech 
at T 78 f. Agamemnon himself was not responsible for his quarrel with Achilles : 


> ‘ > > ” , > 
eyo 8” odk aitids eins, 
adAa Zeds kai poipa Kal jepopoiris "Epwis, 
of Té pot eiv ayoph ppeciv euBarov aypiov arn. 


What afflicted him was precisely Adyou avoia (with which cf. eiv dyopH) and 
dpevdv epwds (with which cf. dpeciv EuBadov). Cf. also S. Tr. 263-4, and similar 
passages assembled by Ed. Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1192, esp. trag. adesp. 296 and 
455 N.?; and see E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational, 37-38, with notes 
52-54 on p. 56. 

The infernal gods are the ministers of family curses ; instruments of destruc- 
tion wielded by a god may be called scourges, spears, mattocks; the best- 
known divine instruments of destruction are folly in speech and the Erinys in 
the mind. With the reading xomis the sense is beyond exception. 


4. At 611-13, the manuscripts have: 
, >” ‘ ‘ , 
76 7° Emerita. Kat TO weAAov 
kal TO mplv emapKécet 
, a@Q> 2O @ 
vopos 65° ovdev Epmret 
Ovaraév Bidorw mdpmoAds éxros aras. 


One type of remedy starts by accepting Boeckh’s ép7wv and takes vopos 68” 
as referring to the supremacy of Zeus, which is mentioned in the earlier part of 
the stanza. One remedy of this kind is adopted by Hermann, whoread rayzrodus 
and translated: ‘in aeternum haec lex valebit, nulla in re mortalium vitam 
permulta sine malo expetens’. It is not clear how the supremacy of Zeus can 
be referred to as véuos 65’, and the notion of this law ‘coming to the life of 
mortals in full abundance’ is a very odd one. Boeckh, Bergk, and Campbell 
operate with a similar construction, but keep mdyzods. Campbell translates : 
‘The sovereignty of Zeus, an all-embracing law, in its eternal course fails not 
to bring calamity to men, when Hope deceives.’ The clause ‘when Hope 
deceives’ is an unwarranted interpolation from the next stanza ; the sense given 
to mdpzroAs is scarcely possible ; and the general sense is no less objectionable 
than that elicited by Hermann. 
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It seems reasonably certain that vépos 66’ does not look back to what pre- 
cedes, but forward to what follows. We should put a semicolon after it, and 
should look to the words that follow to tell us what the ‘law’ is. Heath’s con- 
jecture wdprodv y’ yields a meaning along these lines ; and it has become almost 
a vulgate, having convinced Brunck, Meineke, Erfurdt, Jebb, Pearson, 
Masqueray, and Dain—Mazon. Jebb thought it ‘not only the best emendation, 
but (in my belief) a certain one’. But it is not even a good suggestion. The sense 
it is supposed to give, ‘Nothing that is vast comes to the life of men without 
calamity’, is not unsuited to the context, but is expressed with a suspicious 
vagueness. This should have led editors to inquire closely into the function of 
the ye, a particle for whose liberal use to fill hiatuses in emended passages the 
author of this conjecture was notorious (‘remedium Heathianum’). ye has a 
strong tendency to come early in a sentence (see R. A. Neil, The Knights of 
Aristophanes, 186). When it is appended to an attribute, attribute and ye 
usually stand close to the noun qualified, and very commonly precede it. I can 
find in tragedy no other case of an attribute accompanied by ye trailing so near 
the end of asentence when its noun stands at the beginning. And what difference 
does ye make to the sense? The word order shows that it cannot modify the 
whole complex oddev . . . wdpzroAv but must affect the adjective only. It is hard, 
then, to see what the sentence can mean except this: ‘Nothing comes to the life 
of mortals without Ate; nothing, that is, that is vast.’ And this will hardly do. 

Several other emendations are mentioned in Blaydes’s Spicilegium Sophocleum 
and in Jebb’s appendix on this passage. None has convinced, and none seems 
to me convincing. Are we then to conclude, with Dindorf, Linwood and 
Bruhn, that corruption lies too deep for remedy? Perhaps; but I suspect the 
poet wrote: 

ovdev Epmes 
OQvaradv Bioros mdpmodvs éxtds aras. 


‘to no mortal creature comes vast abundance without Ate’. 


mdpmodus for mayzroXs is hardly a change; and the case-ending of Bioros could 
easily have been altered, probably by someone who assumed that Bioros must 
mean ‘life’. So it generally does in tragedy ; but cf. E. Andr. 320 Biorov wyxwoas 
peyav. 

The sentiment is not an unfamiliar one; nor does this reading involve any 
serious grammatical difficulty. For gp7ew with a plain accusative cf. E. Tr. 92 
add’ ep’ “Odvpzov. This would be more helpful if Olympus were the name of 
a person; cf., therefore, S. Ph. 141 o¢ 8’, & réxvov, 708” édyAvbev | wav xparos 
wydyov. Cf. also E. Hipp. 1371 and Ar. Nub. 30 (a paratragic passage). 

Should we read ovdev or oddév?? O.T. 1196 Bporaéy oddév paxapilw provides 
no strong evidence in favour of the neuter, for it might mean, not ‘I call no 
human creature happy’, but ‘I call happy nothing in the human lot’. But com- 
pare the words of Iocaste at O.T. 708-9: 


‘ 4? A > » , 
Kai a0” otver’ eori cor 
Bporevov oddev pavtixis Exov Téxvns. 


These supply a definite reason for accepting Jebb’s way of taking 1196 and 
for keeping oddév in the Antigone passage. 


5. 625: mpdaocet 8” ddvyoorov ypdvov éexTos Aras. 
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éAvyoorov cannot, I think, be right. Jebb points out that dAvyoordy ypdvov 
could only mean ‘one in a small number of ypovou’ and that does not suit the 
sense. A. C. Moorhouse, C.Q. xli (1947), accepts Jebb’s argument, but argues 
that dAvyoorév may still be right, since the words might mean ‘And he avoids 
calamity during a season that comes but rarely’. But this is surely much too 
obscure to satisfy. Menander fr. 208. 3 KG6rte is no parallel; see Thierfelder’s 
note on p. 291 of his revision of K6rte’s text. 

Bergk conjectured éAiyvorov, which Campbell, Jebb, Bruhn, and Pearson all 
accept. If this were in the manuscripts, no one would quarrel with it. But the 
sense it yields is rather flat. We have just been told that ‘evil seems good to him 
whom a god is leading to destruction’. After this, the remark that ‘but for a 
short season does he fare outside of destruction’ gives a feeble conclusion. Still, 
this may be a subjective prejudice. The Greeks had not our feelings about 
tautology and repetition, and the line may be there simply for the sake of a 
deliberate, solemn echo of the last line of the preceding strophe. It might even 
be held that it provides an impressive ending to the stanza, with its quiet 
statement of an obvious, but certain and formidable truth. And the statement 
of that truth finds its parallel in not dissimilar contexts at Hesiod Op. 325 and 
Simonides fr. 11 D. 

But dAiyvorov is not in the manuscripts ; and there is a way of keeping to the 
tradition and at the same time securing what to some people may seem a more 
effective conclusion. It is a way which at first sight may seem to involve grave 
linguistic objections ; but on closer inspection I think these prove less formidable 
than they seem at first. This is to read: zpdoce. 5’ dAiyos tov Biov exrds aras, 
which would mean ‘But the small man, the poor man throughout his time fares 
outside of Ate’. 

Both dAiyos and rev xpovov give rise to difficulties. oAl/yos is rare in tragedy, 
and particularly rare in Sophocles. Moorhouse has examined the tragic use of 
puxpds and dAlyos in the article quoted, a useful one in spite of its misleading 
omission of any reference to such words as Baws, Bpaxyvs, omdavos. He goes so 
far as to say that ‘it seems probable that there are no genuine examples of 
dAiyos in Sophocles’. It is true that at fr. 904. 1 P. = 818. 1 N.? Cobet’s dAtyouow 
is unlikely to be right. But at fr. 646 P. = 588 N.? év yap Bpaye? xabeire KdAlyw 
xpovw, the text may be right in spite of Pearson’s doubts. There is a tautology, 
but such things occur in Sophocles, and if, as I suspect, Bpayet is neuter the 
awkwardness becomes less. And even if Moorhouse were right in keeping 
dAvyoorov in the passage under discussion, this would surely itself constitute one 
instance of the use of dAtyos. 

If dXlyos is right, it will be an instance of a rare, but well-attested use of 
words meaning ‘small’ in the sense of ‘poor’ or ‘weak’ and in contrast with 
péyas in the sense of ‘great’, ‘rich’, ‘strong’. Moorhouse p. 37 quotes three 
examples : 

(1) Callinus fr. 1. 17 D: tov 8” dAiyos orevdyxe Kal péyas, Av Te 7aOy. 

(2) Hymn. Herm. 259-60: td yain | éppycets ddtyouor per’ avdpdow ryyepo- 
vevwr. 

(3) S. Aj. 158-61: Katiroe oprxpoi peydAwy xwpis 

ofarepov trupyou pipa méAovrat. 
pera yap peydAwv Bawos apior’ av 
Kal weyas 6pboid” d7o puKporépwr. 
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I do not think it impossible that Sophocles used dAtyos here. He may have 
done so more readily when it was a question of this rare usage, which Callinus 
and the author of the hymn to Hermes may have derived from early epic. 

Now for rod xpévov. How can it be used to mean what is commonly ex- 
pressed by rod zravros xpdvov, Tob dei xpdvov, etc. ? The definite article provides 
a certain degree of determination, so that 6 ypdvos can mean ‘his time’, ‘the 
allotted time’. Now if it is agreed that the notion of a fixed span of life allotted 
to each mortal was a familiar one in early poetry, there is a possibility that the 
expression ‘his time’ could be understood in such a sense. There is, in fact, little 
doubt that the tragedians took over from the epic the notion of a fixed span of 
life allotted to mortals at their birth. In this play (896) Antigone complains 
that she is going down to Hades zpiv pou potpay eénxew Biov. Earlier on (461) 
she has declared that she counts it all to the good if she is to die before her 
time: ef 5€ rod xpdvov | mpdobev Bavodpuat, Képdos adr’ éyw Aéyw. Jebb translates 
tov xpovov here by ‘the natural term of life’. Does this mean ‘term’ in the sense 
of a continuing space of time or ‘term’ in the sense of the end of a space of 
time? I suppose, the latter ; but rod ypdvovcan hardly mean ‘the end of my life- 
time’. I take it to mean ‘the time allotted to me’, and would translate: ‘if I am 
to die before my time dies’. As often, a person’s lifetime is treated as though it 
were independent of that person; there is much material to illustrate this 
notion in Ed. Fraenkel’s note on A. Ag. 105. Here is Antigone, there is Anti- 
gone’s time; Antigone will be killed, but her time will have had more years in 
hand. That is what is meant by ‘dying before one’s time dies’; and if this is 
right rod xpdévov means not ‘the term of my life’, but ‘my whole lifetime’. The 
passage has been rightly understood only by Ellendt—Genthe, Lexicon Sophocleum, 
789, and by Ed. Fraenkel on A. Ag. 1299, who quotes their rendering ‘ante- 
quam vitae tempus natura praestitutum exierit’. There is another instance of 
the same usage at El. 961-2: 


, > > a > , A / 
mdpeort 8° adyeiv eis toadvie Tod xpdvov 
aAexTpa ynpdoKovoay avupevasd Te. 


‘up to such a point in the span of life allotted me’. 


This reading is therefore linguistically possible. Consider now the difference 
it would make to the general run of the sense. In the strophe the chorus has said, 
as many other tragic choruses say, that when great wealth comes to mortals it 
invites destruction. In the antistrophe it has described how the god first 
deprives his victims of the power to tell good from evil and then leads them to 
their doom. Could the antistrophe, and with it the ode, be rounded off by any 
saying better suited to the context than a reminder that the small man is not 
exposed to the same danger of divine envy as the great? The Seven against 
Thebes, a play which Sophocles certainly had in mind when dealing with this 
cognate subject, provides a parallel (766 f.) : 


réAevat yap madauparwv apav 
A , s £8 29 
Bapeta karaAAayal. ra 8’ ddo- 

a TEevopevous TapepxeTas. 

4 >. ‘ / 
mpompupva 5° exBoday péper 
avipdv addpnorav 
” »” / 
dABos ayav traxvvbeis. 
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Compare, in relation to its whole context, Ag. 774 f.; see also Hes. Op. 5 f., 
Archilochus fr. 58 D., E. Med. 122, etc. 

The parallelism with the strophe, made so clear to the ear by the repetition 
of éxrds dras, may thus have been a feature of the meaning also. 


6. 966 f.: the manuscripts give: 
mapa dé Kvavéwy TeAayewv TreTpdv Sidvpas adds 
axrat Boordpiat 75’ 6 Opnxadv 
Ladpvinoods, tv’ ayximods Apns 
diacotor Divetdais 
elev dparov €AKos 
tuprwbev . . . KTA. 


966: Jebb says L has weAdyewv, but this is not borne out by my reading of the facsimile, 
nor does Dain mention it. 967: L has 43’. i8’ is a conjecture of Triclinius. 


- The antistrophe indicates that 1. 966 has two syllables too many; and as the 
presence in the text of xcvavéwv might easily cause someone to suppose a refer- 
ence to the famous rocks of that name and to write in werp@v as an explanation, 
metpov is usually deleted. But that is not all. wapa has to be provided with a 
dative, and this has been done in different ways. Jebb read weAdyez, translating : 
‘And by the waters of the Dark Rocks, the waters of the twofold sea, are the 
shores of Bosporus, and Thracian Salmydessus.’ Campbell, Masqueray, and 
Dain agree. Pearson adapted a conjecture of Wieseler (omAddwv) and read 
mapa. 5€ kvavéaw omAddow, ‘by the dark-blue rocks’. He thought the manuscript 
reading had originated in a gloss (7eAayiwv merpdv) explaining this rare word 
(C.Q. xiii [1919], 125; xxii [1928], 187). 

Each of these solutions might be right; so might many others. But neither 
these nor any others that have been offered are particularly economical. No 
one has seen that the easiest way of supplying zapa with its dative is to write 
mapa S€ kvavéwy meAayewv didvpas adds | dxrd Booropia, ‘by the Bosporus shore 
of the dark waters of the double sea’.' The Symplegades are not the only things 
that are called xudveos, or even the only things in this region that are called so. 
At E. I.T. 7 and 392, the word is used of waters; cf. Hel. 179 kvavoedés aud’ 
vswp. For the plural zeAdyn used of the waters of a single sea, cf. Aj. 702; with 
the whole phrase, cf. « 335 aAds év meAdyeoo. The gloss werpav was not neces- 
sarily the gloss of an intelligent reader. 

Line 967 is incomplete, as the antistrophe shows; the corresponding line 
(980) scans - - - vy - vv ---~v-. Where does the gap lie? It has generally 
been assumed that d«rat Booropi is nominative and is linked to the following 
nominative by 73’ or i5’. Most editors accept Triclinius’s 6’ and make the line 
begin : dxrat Boozdpuat id’ 6 Opjxwyv. In consequence, most have assumed that a 
word scanning as a cretic is missing at the end of the line; Boeckh’s afevos and 
Meineke’s 7ju5v are the favourite supplements. J. Jackson (Marginalia Scaenica, 
221 f.) has shown that i8’ is very unlikely to be right. His own conjecture, 
however, is no more convincing than those of his predecessors, because he 
starts from the same assumption about where the gap must be, and this assump- 
tion is not justified. No one (except E. Herkenrath in an otherwise useless 
article in B.Ph.W., 1930, 252) has remarked that Opnixwv may perfectly well 

1 Hartung, Tyrrell, Platt, and Wilamo- conjectured éxr@ Boozopiq: but he accepted 
witz all read dxrais Boomopias. M. A. Bay- Jebb’s weAdye: and inserted @’ after d:dvpas, 
field in his school edition (Macmillan, 1901) unnecessarily. 
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have not two, but three syllables. Cf. A. Pers. 870, where M’s @pnixwv should be 
kept. There is no reason why 6 Opnixwv should not stand at the end of the line 
and respond with -evrov yovdy in |. 980; the first of these four syllables is an 
anceps, so no freedom of responsion is involved. Since the place in the line 
where we can see that there is something wrong is after Booropvat, it is probable 
that that is where the gap really is. 

What can have stood between Boozopia and 6 Opnixwv? It is anybody’s 
guess. Perhaps 78’ is a corruption of jv; if so, something like rézos jv may be 
right.’ I should obelize the passage, while indicating that the gap should 
probably come after Boomopia: and that dxra: Boomopiat may very well be 
dative singular. No conjecture that rests on the assumption that axrat Boozropun 
must be nominative, that 75’ or /5’ must be right, or that the gap must lie at the 
end of 1. 967 is worth putting in any future apparatus.” 

7. 983-6: THremropots 5” ev avrpows 
tpadn OvédAAnow ev Tratpawais 
Bopeds dpummos dpOdmodos brép mayov, 
Gedy trais. 

Jebb translates: ‘That child of Boreas, swift as a steed over the steep hills’. 
He accepts the explanation of dyummos as meaning tayeia, icov tam Suvapevn 
tpéxevv that is in the Laurentian scholia. But is this unusual word really a mere 
synonym for ‘swift’? Blaydes pointed out that one would expect it to mean 
‘simul equitans’ ; and this led him to conjecture Bopéa and to think the words 
meant ‘riding with Boreas’. But his conjecture is unnecessary. The Greek wind- 
gods have a curious connexion with horses, which led Otto Gruppe to suggest 
that they were originally imagined in horse’s shape (Griech. Myth. und 
Religiongesch, ii. 836 f.; cf. Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. 470f.; Robert, Gr. 
Heldensage, ii. 810 f.). At IT 150f., Zephyrus takes the form of a horse to 
beget the horses of Peleus; at Y 223 f., Boreas does so to beget the horses of 
Erichthonius. Traces of this association seem to be found in the language of 
later poets. Euripides (Ph. 211-13) writes of Zephyrus riding in heaven; 
Pearson, ad loc., rightly observes that ‘this is not merely a poetical fancy, but 
rests on an old superstition which made a wind-god a horse’. Similar expressions 
occur in the Roman poets, who doubtless derived them from Greek sources ; 
cf. Virg. Aen. 2. 417: ‘laetus Eois | Eurus equis’, Hor. carm. 4. 4. 43: ‘ceu 
flamma per taedas vel Eurus | per Siculas equitavit undas’. 

This way of speaking helps to explain a passage of the O. T. which I think 
Jebb misunderstood. In the first stasimon, the chorus declares that the mur- 
derer of Laius must fly with all speed (467 f.) : 


wpa viv dehAddwv 
immwv obevapurepov 
guyG 708. vwpar. 
deAdSwv Hesych.: deAAomddwv codd. contra metrum. 
What are deAAdSes imou? Jebb says, ‘storm-swift horses’. He compares 0.C. 
1081 deAAaia taxvppworos meAeuds, ‘a dove with swift strength as of the storm’. 
He might, indeed, have cited other evidence to show that, in the words of 


? Are the Thracians mentioned simply to Zaduvdnoadr. 
distinguish this Salmydessus from that which 2 On A. Pers. 870 see A. H. Coxon’s 
A. P.V. 725-7 places in the Pontus? Cf. article Persica, which is to appear in a forth- 
Apollodorus, bibl. i. 120 rhv tis Opdxns coming number of this journal. 
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Pearson (Fragments of S. ii. 302), ‘the constant association of deAAa is with the 
idea of speed’ ; cf. the use of deAAdzros, deAAodpdpas. But Campbell took a differ- 
ent view. ‘May not some of the force of the patronymic be retained ?’ he asks, 
‘swift daughters of the storm’. J. T. Sheppard (‘horses of storm’) seems to 
accept this suggestion. 

deAAds could probably mean ‘wind-swift’ ; Jebb cannot be proved wrong for 
certain. But it seems distinctly likelier that the sense is: ‘It is time for him to 
ply in flight a foot mightier than the hoof of the horses of the storm’. Similarly 
at fr.688 P.= 636 N.? Pearson is wrong to insist that deAAddes dwvai must mean 
‘swift voices’ and in ruling out Campbell’s suggestion that it might mean 
‘voices of the storm’. 

If I am right about the O.T. passage, the deAAddes i701 mentioned there will 
be the same as the @veAAa of Boreas who were his daughter’s playmates. And 
we have seen that immevew in Greek and equitare in Latin are used of the wind- 
gods’ motion through the air. I think dyummos probably means ‘riding the air 
with’ the other Boreads, the dative of @veAAax being easily supplied from the 
preceding line. The implication would be that Cleopatra, like the rest, had 
wings, év ovpav® immevovoa. Abundant literary and artistic evidence shows that 
not only the wind-gods themselves, but Cleopatra’s brothers, Zetes and Calais, 
were imagined as having wings; see L. Stephani, ‘Boreas und die Boreaden’, 
Mémoires de l Académie Impériale des Sciences de St-Pétersbourg, vii™® série, tome xvi, 
13 (:871), 17 f.; also the articles ‘Boreas’ in R.-E. (Wernicke) and “Boreaden’ 
in Roscher (Rapp). 

But what is the meaning of dp0dz0do0s bmép mayou, ‘beyond the steep hill’? 
(not ‘hills’, as Jebb says). Was there near the cave of Boreas any well-known 
hill or mountain? There is a fragment of Sophocles’ Tupaanorai (637 P. = 
580 N.?) which Pearson thinks was spoken by Cleopatra herself: 7jeis 8° év 
avtpos (Bergk: dorpois codd.) év0a Laprndayv wérpa. Pearson, ad loc., points 
out that the Sarpedonian rock was different from the promontory of that name. 
Apollonius (Arg. 1. 211 f.) describes how Boreas carried off Oreithyia to the 
neighbourhood of the Xaprndovin mézpy: the scholia ad loc. quote Pherecydes 
(3 fr. 145 J.) as saying it was near Mt. Haemus. Callimachus clearly thought 
so too; for at Hy. 4. 61 f., he makes Ares keep watch on the topmost peak of 
Haemus, leaving his horses stabled beside the érrdpvyov oméos of Boreas. At Hy. 
3. 114, it is from Haemus that Boreas arrives. It may be that the Sarpedonian 
rock was identical with that topmost peak of Haemus on which Ares mounted 
guard. In any case, it seems likely that it was the dp8dzovus mdyos of the Antigone. 

This may have a bearing on the opening of Ion of Chios’ tragedy Omphale 
(fr. 60 von Blumenthal, p. 35),’ which is preserved in one of the extensive 
fragments of a work of literary criticism published as P. Oxy. 1611. The relevant 
passage reads (Il. 121 f.) : dpwv peév [7]8n [édomos e€eAad[vo] nev, | ‘Epp, Bopevov 
[i]mov, averai 8” dds. We know that Hermes was ordered by Zeus to sell 
Heracles into slavery (Pherecydes fr. 82 b Jac., etc.) ; it is likely, therefore, that 
Heracles spoke these words to Hermes. But what is a Bdpevos tmmos? T. W. 
Allen (ap. Grenfell and Hunt, P. Oxy., vol. xiii, p. 145) thought it must have 
been one of the horses sired by Boreas upon the mares of Erichthonius and later 
taken by Heracles from Laomedon. Now if the horse on which Hermes and 
Heracles were riding was an ordinary horse, able to travel over land only, it 
is not likely to have taken them all the way from the Peloponnese to Omphale’s 

1 D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri, no. 19, p. 136. 
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court in Lydia. This difficulty has led A. von Blumenthal (Jon von Chios, p. 36) 
to suggest that dpwv... []éAomos here means the boundaries between Phrygia 
and Lydia. 

The legend of Pelops’ Phrygian ancestry is well known (see K. Scherling 
in R.-E., Supplementband vii. 849-50). But there is nothing anywhere to 
indicate that ‘the boundaries of Pelops’ can mean anything but the boundaries 
of the Peloponnese. The difficulty vanishes if we suppose that the horse in 
question was not one of Laomedon’s horses, which, however remarkable, 
could travel only along the ground, but a wind-horse of Boreas, specially lent for 
the occasion. This horse would have wings, so that the party could travel from 
the Peloponnese to Lydia as the crow flies. The introduction of such a beast 
upon the stage would be one of those prodigious visual effects in which early 
tragedy delighted. One recalls, in particular, the winged bird of Oceanus in 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus and the winged car of Triptolemus in Sophocles’ Tripto- 
lemus. Boreas himself made a sensational appeatance in Aeschylus’ Oreithyia 
(see fr. 281 N.? with Nauck’s note). 


8. 1214 ff.: 

adAd, mpdomroAot, 
> Fs > a ‘ / , 
ir’ dooov wxeis, Kal tapacravtes Tadw 
> , > ¢ ‘ LA ~ 
aOpjoad’, appov xwpatos ABooradH 
dvvres pos adTo oTdpwov, ef Tov Aipovos 
Pbdyyov ovvinu’ 7 Geoior KA€rropat. 


Jebb translates 1. 1216: ‘pass through the gap, where the stones have been 
wrenched away’. This is certainly the sense the context would lead us to 
expect; but the trouble is that dpuzcv cannot mean gap. Schaefer and Erfurdt 
thought it might mean ‘chink’; they adduced two passages in which it is used 
of people putting an eye to a ‘join’ in a door (Plutarch, Alex. 3, Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. 5. 7; cf. Josephus, A.7. 1. 3. 2). But Hermann disposed of this notion by 
pointing out that the hole in question here is one big enough to admit a man. 
Hermann himself took the word ‘de perangusto inter saxa intervallo, per quod 
homo penetrare possit’. But there is no evidence for thinking that adpycv could 
bear this meaning. 

Campbell makes a better attempt to explain the word. ‘In preparing the 
vault’, he writes, ‘an opening had been left, through which the victim was 
thrust into the chamber. This opening was then roughly closed with stones. 
Through these Haemon had passionately torn his way.’ Campbell translates : 
‘Entering within the closure from which the stones have been torn even to the 
very mouth of the vault’. He evidently supposed that the opening left in the 
vault for the victim to be thrust through could be referred to as the ‘join’. 
Bruhn expressed a doubt about the possibility of this ; and certainly there is no 
other instance of the word dpyds being used in a similar way. Campbell does 
not strengthen his case by quoting Euripidean passages in which the word is 
used of the fastening of a gate (Paralipomena Sophoclea, p. 42; cf. Blaydes, 
Spicilegium Sophocleum, ad loc.) ; this is something quite different. And even if 
dpyov could be used in this fashion, it is doubtful if the compound adjective 
AGoo7a54 could be used to perform the function of a participial expression or a 
relative clause. In other words, we should expect dpyov . . . Adoomady to mean 
‘the join made by the tearing away of the stones’. But on Campbell’s view it 
would have to mean either ‘the join where the stones have been torn away (by 
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Haemon)’ or ‘the join, where you will tear away the stones’. And both these 
meanings, particularly the second, seem very improbable. 

‘The join made by the tearing away of the stones’ does not make sense. But if 
we could substitute for ‘join’ a word that really could mean ‘hole’ or ‘gap’ or 
‘break’, we should obtain good sense, the sense that Jebb and others have tried 
to elicit from the manuscript text, in defiance of the proper meaning of the 
word dpyov. This can be done by assuming that one letter has been corrupted, 
and that through a confusion of a very common kind. I think Sophocles wrote 
dypuov. This word is used in Hippocrates to mean ‘fracture’ and in Euripides 
(I.T. 263, Bacch. 1094) to mean ‘broken cliff’ ; but its basic meaning is ‘break’, 
and there is no reason why it should not be used here of the ‘break’ made by 
Haemon as he tore the stones away. On the confusion between gamma and rho, 
see Bast, Commentatio Palaeographica, p. 732; and note that in the passage of the 
I.T. mentioned above, where cod. L rightly gives dyuov, cod. P offers the 
variant dppov [sic]. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford Hucu Lioyp-Jones 


THE PURPOSE AND METHOD OF ‘THE 
PENTEKONTAETIA’ IN THUCYDIDES, 
BOOK I 


A PRINCIPLE of fundamental importance, if it is valid, for the interpretation of 
the Pentekontaetia is laid down by the authors of A.T.L. iii in its most rigorous 
terms: it is that Thucydides has set events ‘in proper order . . . without any 
deviation whatever’.' The conclusion appears to the present writer to be 
founded ultimately on a false assumption about Thucydides’ purpose in these 
chapters (89-118. 2), namely that he set out to write an outline history of the 
period of fifty years to which he refers in 118. 2 and, in effect, ing7. An examina- 
tion of these passages reveals that it is not the outline of a period as a period 
that is offered, but rather the account of a particular theme or process falling 
within the period: his purpose in presenting the theme there defined is to be 
seen from the setting of the excursus as a unit in Bk. 1 rather than from the 
statement in 97. 2: the due significance of this last, and of the demarcation of 
a period in 118. 2, is to be seen only in this wider context. 

There appears, then, to be room for an examination of the purpose of 89-118 
as seen from its setting in Bk. 1 as a whole, and the first part of this paper 
attempts this. The method for such an inquiry has been established by N. G. L. 
Hammond in ‘The Arrangement of the Thought in the Proem and in Other 
Parts of Thucydides I’ (C.Q. ii [N.s. 1952], 127 f.), where he analyses with great 
clarity how Thucydides marks off units of narrative by an idiomatic system 
of an introduction and a conclusion which resumes in almost identical words 
the introduction. My debt to this article will be obvious, although my main 
concern here is with the points in which I disagree in the application of his 


1 B. D. Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery, M. F. (1950), 162. Cf. A. W. Gomme, A Historical 
McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, iii | Commentary on Thucydides, i (1945), 392 0. 1. 
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principles.' Upon this preliminary, the limits of the implications of 97. 2 and 
118. 1-2 may be considered. Thirdly, I shall consider the implications of this 
examination of the purpose of the excursus for Thucydides’ method of chrono- 
logical presentation. 


A. The purpose of 89-118 as seen from its setting in Bk. 1 


Two factors in Thucydides’ definition of purpose in 23. 5-6 call for emphasis. 
First, he alludes to two categories only—) dAnfeordrn mpddacis and didre 
éAvoay (sc. Tas TpiakovTovrets omrovdds) ai airiar Kai at dvadopai: these second 
are also referred to as ai és 70 davepov Aeyouevat aitiat, a phrase clearly intended 
not to define a second and distinct class of aivia, but rather to point the dis- 
tinction between the airia: of the first phrase and 7) dAnfeorarn mpdpacis which 
was, unlike them, ddaveorarn Adyw. Secondly, he promises an account not of 
% dAnfeorarn mpopacrs, the mention of which is parenthetic, but of ai airiat kat 
ai Suadopai: the ev and S€¢ clauses within the explanatory (ydp) sentence 23. 6 
clearly offer, in a distinction between the ‘openly alleged points of difference’ 
and the ‘true cause’, a qualification of his purpose stated in 5.7 23. 4-6, when 
due weight is given to the particles, may be expressed as follows: 

(a) The Athenians and Peloponnestans began the war with the dissolution of 

the Thirty Years Peace. 

(6) But first I have given the grievances and disputes on account of which 
they dissolved the Peace, in order that no one may ever question from 
what origin so great a war came into being, for 

(c) while <it is true that) the truest explanation was <another matter, 
namely) that the growing power of the Athenians alarmed the Spartans 
and compelled them to go to war, <yet> the openly avowed grievances 
as a result of which they dissolved the Peace and went to war were as 
follows on either side. 

The reference in 146 to airiat kai dvapopal...dapfdpevoar evOds amo tdv ev 
’Emddpvw Kat Kepxipa clearly takes up 23. 5-6 and marks the intervening 
chapters as fulfilling that promise before 2. 1 dpyerau 5é 6 depos . . . resumes 
23. 4 np&avro dé adrod: further, the stages within these chapters are individually 
marked by the same terms, 55. 2 summing up 24-55 as the airia mpwirn, 56. 1 
introducing the next points of difference (kai rdde . . . Suddopa), and 66 sum- 
marizing the grievances (airia:) which resulted. The rest of the book, except 
for 88-118 and the explanatory digressions on Pausanias and Themistocles 
between 128 and 138, is an account of that open representation and decisive 
discussion of these and other grievances which is implied in the phrases és 76 
davepov Aeyopevar, ad’ dv Avcavres, and which took place at Sparta 67-87, 
118. 2-125, between Athens and Sparta 126-46. 

An implication of some importance for understanding the place of 88-118. 2 
follows: it is that the body of Bk. 1 from 23 has as its subject the zpodaois of 
the war, in the sense of the formal cause of hostilities. The distinction is indeed 
latent in 23. 5-6: to emphasize that it is the formal or alleged cause which he 


? I may perhaps similarly, since much of _ early draft of part C of this paper. 
my article is in disagreement with his con- 2 For the rendering of the terms v. L. 
clusions, acknowledge my debt to Prof. Pearson, 7.A.P.A. Ixxxiii (1952), 205f., 
Gomme’s work, from which my inquiries ‘Prophasis and Aitia’. I do not acknowledge 
into Thucydides start. Iam also indebted to my indebtedness to this article at every point. 
Prof. Gomme for kindness in criticizing an 
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will describe, and to set his promise in its proper perspective, Thucydides has 
taken the concept zpé¢aois which is latent in the more explicit phrase he has 
chosen to use (ai és 70 davepdv Aeyopevat aitias, ad’ dv Avcavres Tas o7rovddas és 
Tov TOAcnov KaTéornoav), added to it dAnfeordrn to point to another concept, 
that of the ‘truest explanation’, and, defining the content of the new category, 
set it against the zpd¢aors simple which he has virtually proposed to describe. 
That this is more than a tenuous speculation on the wording of 23. 5-6 is indi- 
cated by two independent passages. 

(a) In 146 the events, 7a yuyvdpeva, which have just been described as giving 
the airia: xai Svadopai are described also as orovddy Evyyvars Kai mpddacis Tod 
mroAepeiv. Ta yuyvoueva has been generally interpreted, it is true, as a reference 
to the objective events continuing in Potidaea and with reference to Megara 
and Aegina, and the sentence taken as an appendix to explain the suspicion 
with which the sides viewed each other during the association they maintained 
in the course of the representation of grievances.' But the formal contrast 
between 146 and Bk. 2. 1 is so specific that the whole point of 146 may be seen 
rather as summing up the situation (ra yryvdueva) immediately before war 
broke out in contrast with that when war came: the formal difference was that 
informal association, although in an air of suspicion, was yet possible, for (in 
terms now of essential difference) the events so far described were the breaching 
or confounding of the peace, the zpédaots tod woAepeiv, but not yet open war. 
The last sentence of 146 thus gains in point: further, it is indeed doubtful 
whether 7a yvyvdyeva can in itself naturally be applied to the external events of 
hostile intention in separation from the process of representations made about 
them that has been the main point of the last chapters of the narrative. If so, 
the last phrase before the account of the war proper sums up the preliminary 
account promised in 23 of the open allegation of grievances as an account of 
the formal cause of hostilities. 

(b) 126. 1. The progressive narrative which begins in 24 falls into two parts: 
the climax of the first, 24-87, is the decision by the Spartans, after the com- 
plaints of the Peloponnesians, AeAvoBat ai orrovdai Kai of AOnvaior adtxeiv 87. 2. 
It is this formal decision which is emphasized by repetition (67. 1, 87. 3, 87. 4). 
The second part, 118. 3-145, may be described as the account of how the deci- 
sion AeAvobai Te Tas aTovdas Kai Tods APnvaious ddixetv (118. 3 taking up 87. 2) 
is implemented by the formal decision of the Peloponnesians to go to war on 
the strength of it (cf. 123. 2), and support is then sought for this by means of 
diplomatic negotiations initiated by the Spartans (for the initiative is clearly 
theirs, and the Athenians merely retaliate: 139. 1), which may be seen as 
devised to present the Athenians as technical transgressors of the Peace if they 
refuse to submit to arbitration: the Spartan method is to present demands 
essentially irrelevant or increasingly extravagant (cf. 140. 2, Pericles’ summing- 
up).? It is significant, then, that the purpose of these éy«A7jpara is given (126. 1) 
as to further a 67 peyiorn mpddacis Tod woAepeiv: for the allegation they are 





' So Forbes, Thucydides I; and Crawley 
translated: ‘It (intercourse) was carried on 
without heralds, but not without suspicion, 
as events were occurring which were equi- 
valent to a breach of the treaty and matter 
for war.’ 

2 It is true that a more finite purpose is 
given by Thucydides for the precise allega- 


tion made in terms of the curse of the goddess, 
127. 1-2. The existence of this incidental aim 
does not affect the contention as to the main 
purpose, reached from 126. 1 and 140. 2. 
Cf. F. E. Adcock, C.A.H. v. 188-90 with 
Gomme’s comment, op. cit. at 140. 2, and 
J. H. Finley, Thucydides, 138-9. 
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designed to establish, that the Athenians are without doubt transgressors of the 
Peace, is in substance precisely that made by the Peloponnesians at Sparta and 
accepted by the Spartans as a basis for war. It follows that Thucydides could 
equally well have expressed the primary allegation as giving in itself a zpédacts 
Tob ToAepeiv. 

It appears, then, that Thucydides could and did think of the progressive 
narrative in 24-146 as the description of the finding of a formal cause of war 
through the representation of complaints: the chapters give the mpédaots rod 
moAepueiv, which was reached on the Peloponnesian side when the individual 
grievances exhibited by the Peloponnesian states separately were finally seen 
as injuries to the Peloponnesians as a body,' and on the Athenian side when, so 
far from arbitrating xara rhv EvvOnKnv (78. 4, a principle recognized by Archi- 
damus 85. 2), the Spartans presented instead, since they had obviously decided 
on war, demands calculated to be unacceptable (140. 2). The formal cause for 
the war lay in the allegation by either side that the other side had made of the 
Peace a dead letter: it was reached by consideration and presentation of 
individual points of grievance, and 24-146 gives an account of this develop- 
ment. It is within this setting that 88-118. 2 stands: the chapters are, then, in 
precisely the same qualifying and parenthetic relationship to their context, 
the zpddacis Tod moAepetv, as was the reference to 7) dAnfeorarn mpddaais to the 
context of the formally alleged points of grievance. 

The bracket within which these chapters are set is clearly and formally 
indicated by the precision with which the wording of 118. 3 and the first 
sentence of 119 resumes 87. 3-4. The sense of the interruption is given in 88 and 
118. 2: at the point at which the development of the és 7d davepov Aeyopuevat 
airiat into the recognition of a zpédaois Tod 7roAepeiv took, in his view, a crucial 
turn, Thucydides refuses to let the reader assume that the explanation of that 
turn which the account of the airia: would naturally suggest is itself sufficient. 
The decisive point was the point at which the Spartans accepted their allies’ 
argument that the Athenians had broken the terms of the Peace by attacks 
which could be considered as attacks on the Peloponnese: its decisive nature is 
marked (87. 6) by his dating the decision, a mark given elsewhere only to the 
attack on Plataea, the immediate prelude to hostilities. The insufficient ex- 
planation would be that the Spartans were convinced by the arguments of the 
Peloponnesian states, as against the judgement of Archidamus that they should 


1 The remark at 66, od pévro. 6 ye méAcuds ~=such an action between ‘the Pelopon- 
mw Evveppurye, GAA’ Er dvoxwx7 Hv Sia yap nesians’ and the Athenians as could be 





taidra of KopivOio. émpagéav, seems designed to 
make this clear. It is true that the dispute 
just treated is expressed from the Athenian 
side as an airia és tovs [TeAomovvnaious, but 
it is noticeable that the complement of this 
is given as a Corinthian grievance (rots peév 
Kopw@ios). Since Peloponnesians were in- 
volved in action against the Athenians, the 
Athenians could consider they had an aizia 
against ‘the Peloponnesians’: but, on the 
other side, since the Peloponnesians had been 
invoked by the Corinthians individually 
(iSig, cf. puc8G meicavres 60. 1) and not 
formally as members of the Confederacy, 
the incident could not be considered as 


taken as the beginning of ‘the war’. The 
first step towards turning this individual 
grievance and the others into a cause of war 
between the League and the Athenians, and 
so touching off the Peloponnesian War, was 
the summoning of the évppayor to decide 
whether 7 [TeAomévynoos was being wronged 
by Athenian activity (67.1). For an alternative 
account of idia, springing from regarding 6 
ye méAeuos as ‘war’ rather than ‘the War’ 
see Gomme, op. cit. ad loc.: the difficulty 
to which he points is hardly a slight one, and 
the point of Thucydides’ summing-up is very 
largely lost. 
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abide by the letter of the Peace and arbitrate: the real reason for the decision 
was that they saw that they must fight to prevent the Athenians growing any 
stronger and affecting their hold on their allies ; this was the logic behind their 
acceptance of the enthusiasm of Sthenelaides. In so far that, for Thucydides, 
the true reason for the Spartan decision was Spartan fear of Athenian growing 
power, and that the Spartan decision was decisive in the development of war 
from the representation of grievances, the passage 89-118, as an account of the 
Athenian growth which alarmed Sparta, is at the same time an account of 
9 GAnBeordry mpodpacrs : it is, from its introduction and conclusion, no more and 
no less than an accountof the growth of Athenian power written to explain 
Spartan alarm and a particular Spartan decision: it is parenthetic to the main 
substance of Bk. I as introduced in 23, i.e. the formal cause or zpédacis of 
the war. 


B. The implications of 118. 1-2 and 97. 2 


The above account seems compromised by 118. 1-2 and 97. 2. 

118. 1-2 sums up the growth of Athenian power before the Spartans deter- 
mined to check it as falling between two temporal limits, the retreat of Xerxes 
(479 B.c.) and the beginning of the war (431 B.c.) : the first corresponds to the 
point from which the digressive narrative begins in 89, and the explicit 
reference in 8g. 2 to the withdrawal of the Persians seems to mark this as a 
deliberate correspondence; but the last limit does not match the date of the 
last event given in the unitary account of the growth of Athenian power, for 
this is not the outbreak of war, but the submission of Byzantium (439 B.c.) 
(117). In fact, to complete a period of fifty years or so within which Athenian 
power grew, Thucydides sums up not only the unitary narrative of Athenian 
growth but also ra mpoeipnueva, ta te Kepxupaixa xai ra [loredeatixa Kai doa 
mpdopacis Tots Tod moAcuov Karéorn, i.e. apparently the content at least of 
24-87. It might appear from this that he does not regard 89-118. 2 as in them- 
selves that parenthetic and self-contained account of the growth of Athenian 
power which seemed indicated. 

But, further, in 97. 2 he gives reasons for introducing an éxBoAn Tob Adyov, 
the first being that rodro 76 xwpior, i.e. (from 97. 1) the period peragd roid Tod 
mo€uov Kat tod Mnéixod, had not beer treated by previous writers except 
Hellanicus, whose account was sketchy and unprecise in chronology. It would 
be natural, on the account given above, to see this as referring to that digression 
from the main Adyos of Bk. I (the formal cause of the war) which, it was held, 
is clearly marked between 87 ad fin. and 118. 3. But, as against this, first, once 
more, the digression does not continue to the end of the period alluded to, but 
stops with the surrender of Byzantium. Further, if 89-118. 2 stands in his text 
by its internal relevance within the main argument, it is not immediately 
obvious why he should have appealed to the deficiencies of outside writing to 
justify its inclusion. Thirdly, if 89-118. 2 is to be taken as the unitary éxBoAy 
for which apology is made, why should the reasons for its inclusion be stated 
at a point well within the é«BoA7? 

These difficulties together might suggest that the éxBoAy for which Thucy- 
dides apologizes must be more than the account of the growth of Athenian 
power which alarmed Sparta. Given this, the wording of 97. 2 quickly suggests 
the equation that the éxBoAy is an account of the period omitted or badly 
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treated by previous historians: thus the usual title ‘The Account of the Fifty 
Years’, ‘the Narrative of the Pentekontaetia’. The phrase is convenient: it is 
misleading and unwarranted if it is in fact implied that the chapters are the 


~ account of a period per se, for 118. 1-2 and 97. 2 are both entirely compatible 


‘with the interpretation of the place of 89-118. 2 that is demanded by its 


introduction. 

118, 1-2. If it is true that ra zpoeupnpeva, i.e. 24-87, were introduced into 
Bk. I not for their relevance to the growth of Athenian power but as parts of 
the airias kai Svadopai issuing in a mpddacis Tod 7roAepeiv, the point of 118. 1-2 
becomes clear. Thucydides, describing, in digression from the formal cause of 
the war, the growth of Athenian power which caused Sparta to go to war, does 
not carry that description beyond the point at which his account of the formal 
cause (beginning with the Corcyrean episode) can itself, as an account of 
activity which caused complaint, present the reader by implication with an 
account of Athenian growth which caused alarm. The reader is directed to the 
main part of Bk. I, i.e. Corcyra, Potidaea, and all that was the mpdédaais rode 
Tod 7roA€uov, to complete the account of Athenian growth, the temporal limits 
of which are for convenience outlined: that the account of the zpddaors of the 
war, i.e. 24-87, 118. 3-146, does contain for the intelligent reader material 
relevant to 7) dAnfeordrn mpdpacis is witnessed by the remarks of modern 
scholars." The fact that he ends his consecutive account of Athenian growth 
with an event of 439 B.c. carries the very natural inference that the surrender 
of Byzantium, with the reduction of Samos with which it stands, was the last 
event of Athenian aggrandisement before 435 B.c. which he considered worth 
statement as an item in the growth of Athenian power which alarmed Sparta.” 

97. 2. Just as Thucydides may be seen not to have carried his digressive 
account of the growth of Athenian power past the point at which the reader 
could be left to complete the account from elsewhere in his work, so, it may be 
held, he would not in the first place have validated his statement in 88 of the 
deeper reason for Sparta’s decision by giving an account of the growth of 
Athenian power, if there had been available to the reader, from another source, 
a satisfactory account of the period within which it took place. For relevant as is 
89-118. 2 to the full understanding of the position reached in 87, that fuller 
understanding it would not be part of his purpose in 24 f. (the formal origin 
of the war) more than to indicate (as he does in 88), so as to keep the account 
of the formal origin in its proper perspective. This is all that is implied by 97. 2, 
except for the subsidiary qualifications, first, that an account of Athenian growth 
has an independent value as by its very nature an account of the establishment 
of the adpy7, and, second, that Thucydides’ standards of chronological accuracy 
are higher than had been Hellanicus’. The reason for his placing his apology 


' So e.g. Gomme, op. cit. 152-3; J. de turbance of the balance of power as at the 


Romilly, Thucydide et l’Impérialisme athénien, 
25-28; Adcock, 7.H.S. Ixxi (1951), 10-11, 
who draws the conclusion, unwarranted if 
the above is correct, that mpédaas in 118. 
1 = dhnbeorarn mpdpaas. 

2 The lengthy treatment of the Samian 
episode is surely an indication of the mo- 
mentous significance, for Thucydides, of the 
reduction of one of the last remaining allies 
with independent fleets: this alarming dis- 


time of the Thirty Years Peace and mark of 
Athenian power must have appeared to 
Thucydides much more vital to the alarm 
which led Sparta to consider the Thirty 
Years Peace no longer acceptable than those 
earlier marks of Athenian growth, the reduc- 
tions of Naxos and Thasos. But see H. D. 
Westlake, ‘Thucydides and the Pentekon- 
taetia’, C.Q. v, [N.s. 1955], 58. 
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at this point in the excursus rathe, than at the beginning is that it is at this 
moment that the digression first comes vitally home to his contention that Spar- 
tan alarm caused the war. 89-96 are (as the natural interpretation of 89. 1 
makes them’) introductory to the main body of the excursus, in the sense that 
they describe how the Athenians gained the potential for a future advance 
that could alarm the Spartans. They describe its four elements: first, the Athen- 
ian initiative, shown first by their acceptance of responsibility across the 
Aegean in the winter 479/8—so 89. 2; second, their fortified city which gave 
them at least a position among Greek states azo avrumdAov mapackevis (QI. 7)— 
so 89. 3-93. 2, a long account, showing Athenian character and motive against 
the Spartan outlook; third, the fortified harbour which was the key to the 
naval strength which characterized their power—so 93. 3 to end (cf. 18. 2 and 
69. 1) ; fourth, the 7yeuovia, with the control it brought of money and ships— 
so 94-6. All this the Spartans accepted, for reasons made clear in 92 and 95. 7, 
although at times against their better judgement and the insight of the Pelo- 
ponnesians into the threat (go. 1). But it was when the Athenians gained 
#yewovia with its war potential that could be used, not necessarily in war alone, 
but in other ways (zroA€uw Te Kai Siaxetpioe: mpaypydtwyr (97. 1)), in dealing with 
Persian, allies, and Peloponnesians alike (and (cf. 18. 2) from the Athenian 
point of view the Greek states now began to fall into the two classes, Athenian 
ally or Peloponnesian), that the potential menace of Athens began to become 
an actuality. There is thus a reference at 95 ad fin. to a Spartan confidence 
which might some time need revising : from that point, on the basis particularly 
of the power outlined in 96, and in accordance with the summary given in 
97. 17 begin the events of 98 f. which lead to its revision. While therefore 89— 
g6 are essential to the understanding of the nature and growth of Athenian 
power, and so an integral part of a unitary digression, yet, since Thucydides’ 
purpose is not to write an account of the growth per se, but rather an account 
of the growth as it affected the Spartans with alarm, he chooses to set his 
apology at the point at which the aggressive Athenian advance begins, the 
point marked by the so-called second introduction (97. 2). Further, it is at this 
point that he can first intelligibly refer to the dpy7, and so offer a secondary 
reason for including the excursus.3 


C. The method of narrative in 98-117 in the light of the purpose 


The contention of the authors of A.T.L. iii that Thucydides follows without 
deviation an order of strict chronological sequence of narrative in the excursus 
owes its attraction to the initial assumption that his purpose may be defined 
primarily from 97. 2, and so taken as being to give an account of the Fifty Years 
which would be fuller and more accurate chronologically than had been 
Hellanicus’ account of the same subject.* But if it is true that his purpose was 





' Westlake, op. cit. 54. 

2 It is ard = roadde éenfAOov. . . Exdorw 
(97. i) that is object of éypaya, and not rodro 
70 xwpiov. 

3 Westlake, op. cit., develops the interest- 
ing suggestion that the difference in length 
between the treatment of 89-96 and 98-118 
is explicable mainly by the hypothesis that 
for the first part he had more trustworthy 
evidence (largely of a personal character). I 


4599.1 





should prefer to put the main stress on the 
difference between the nature of the parts 
as suggested above: the first part, which 
gives the potential for Athenian aggressive 
advance, is treated so solidly because of 
Thucydides’ concern that the reader should 
understand the nature of the Athenian 
power before he briefly indicates its growth 
and action. 
4 A.T.L. iii. 160 f. 
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not to give a more satisfactory account of a period as a period, with a particular 
interest in chronology, but rather to offer the account of a unitary process (the 
growth of Athenian power as it could alarm Sparta) which fell within a period, 
and to do this by the narration of events selected not for their value in them- 
selves, but for their significance to a theme,’ then the claims of chronological 
precision may be assumed to have been secondary to the purpose of providing 
an intelligible narrative. 

Now it is not, in the first place, inevitable a priori that such a narrative would 
require for its intelligibility that the reader should be enabled to place each and 
every event in its temporal relationship to every other event, and that this 
should be achieved by a principle of following the ‘proper order of events’. The 
main conditioning factor of the narrative, it may be suggested, is rather that 
the need for economical statement (a need which makes the practice of the 
excursus, in its compression, sui generis, and to which the method of the History 
outside it is largely irrelevant) makes Thucydides aim at securing understand- 
ing without expounding the significance of events but by letting them speak for 
themselves. While, then, the significant development of the process would in 
general be exhibited by a straightforwardly progressing narrative of events in 
their order of occurrence, it is by no means certain that occasional deviation 
from this would compromise the intelligibility of the account: on the contrary, 
since there are degrees of significance and relevance to the main theme, an 
event, for example, which required statement to explain a crisis in Athenian 
fortunes in Egypt, and so was significant to the theme of Athenian power, might 
lose its proper significance entirely were it stated without exposition in its 
temporal context among events in Greece, and might, furthermore, so stated, 
unnecessarily disturb the coherent narrative of events in Greece. 

It is, however, a separate question whether in fact the chapters exhibit a 
practice which is reducible to no other principle than that of strict chrono- 
logical order of narrative. First, then, it must be asked whether it is true that 
certain events are narrated in a way only explicable on the hypothesis that 


' It is beyond the scope of this paper to 
consider how far in fact the selection of 
events corresponds to this canon. But it may 
be permissible to set side by side two brief 
observations of Mme de Romilly, which 
together put the point as concisely as may 
be, if the connexion is remembered that it is 
with reference to Spartan alarm that Thucy- 
dides introduces the account of the growth 
of Athenian power and in particular that the 
Spartans felt alarm when they saw this 
affecting the loyalty of their allies, 86. 5, 
cf. 71. 4: ‘a l'exception du paragraphe I gg, 
la Pentékontaétie n’est ainsi qu’un long 
catalogue d’entreprises militaires’ (op. cit. 
79), and ‘(la Pentékontaétie) s’interesse aux 
guerres parce qu’elles expliquent la forma- 
tion de la puissance athénienne’ (37 n. 1). 
It may be suggested that the difficulties 
caused to commentators by the ‘omissions’ 
from the excursus (cf. particularly Gomme, 
op. cit. 365f.) stem partly from a false 
demand that Thucydides should be seen as 


giving an account of a period per se, and 
partly from a failure to look for indications 
in Thucydides of his own canons (a) of what 
contributed to the growth of Athenian 
power and (4) of what aspects of Athenian 
growth could cause alarm to Sparta (for (a) 
see particularly de Romilly, op. cit. 79-88). 
It is true that his principle of selection is 
sometimes not easy to see: e.g. the conclu- 
sion of peace with Persia might well have 
been treated, since it could well have been 
seen as freeing the Athenians’ hands for 
activity nearer home, but he has done no 
more than indicate the end of what appears 
to be the last episode of fighting. But by far 
the greater number, if not all, of the events 
held to be omitted may be seen as having no 
part in an aggressive development of 
Athenian power zpdés ve tov BapBapov Kai mpds 
tovs apetépous Evupdyous vewrepilovras KTA. 
which would be close enough to Spartan 
interests to alarm Sparta. 
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such a rigid principle of chronological order is followed that what might have 
suggested itself as a natural order of narrative is sacrificed to it; and secondly, 
whether, when the account of other events gives reasons for thinking that these 
may have been narrated out of chronological sequence, these reasons should be 
rejected out of hand. 

First, then, it is the essential contention of A.T7.L. that certain homogeneous 
units of narrative have been so ‘divided’ or ‘broken down accurately into 
(their) component parts’ or ‘interrupted’: such are the building of the Long 
Walls, the war with Aegina and its siege and capture, and the revolt of Thasos'. 
It may be suggested that the attraction of A.7.L.’s account springs from the 
first assumption that Thucydides starts with a temporal bracket ‘the Fifty 
Years’: for then he may be seen as regarding the content of the period pri- 
marily as a number of self-consistent, discrete units, which he then ‘breaks 
down’ in order to exhibit the precise temporal relationship between their 
components. If, on the other hand, he sees first a process developing in time, 
i.e. the growth of Athenian power, he may be seen rather as taking individual 
points in the process as they presented themselves, generally in the order of 
occurrence, without reflection on whether certain of them could be subsumed 
under a distinctive homogeneity of their own. 

1. The Long Walls (107. 1 and 108. 3, with an intermediate reference 107. 4). 
We may ourselves abstract from the narrative one unit, ‘the building of the 
walls’. But Thucydides’ concern is not ‘the building of the walls’ as such: he 
sees a significance in each item, beginning, process, and completion, which 
makes each worth mention in its own place as part of a significant context. 
Thus the beginning is part of a context of Athenian self-assertion and inde- 
pendence which begins immediately after the rebuff at Ithome. A reference to 
the intermediate stage of building is required in the context in which it is 
placed, for its direct relevance (through the anti-democratic party’s overtures 
to the Spartans north of the Isthmus in the hope of stopping the building) to 
the stay of the Spartan force in Boeotia, and so (cf. 107. 6) to the engagement 
at Tanagra. Finally, the completion obviously requires statement, not simply 
for the material aspect but also for its political significance for the consolida- 
tion of democracy against possible Spartan interference: it is significant in its 
own temporal context as part of a context of the consolidation of Athenian 
power after Oenophyta. 

2. The war with Aegina (105. 2 and 108. 4). The beginning deserves mention 
as part ofa context ofanti-Peloponnesian aggressiveness beginning after Ithome. 
The surrender is part of the Athenian consolidation 108. 3-5. It might even be 
argued that the whole of the narrative 105. 2—108. 4 is in one sense at least the 
siege of Aegina and the attempts of the Peloponnesians to relieve it. No other 
treatment of the Aeginetan war could naturally suggest itself. 

3. The revolt of Thasos (100. 2, 101. 1, 101. 3). The revolt is ‘interrupted’ not 
only by the revolt of the Messenians, 101. 2, but also by the account of the 
Ennea Hodoi venture. But here again the order of narrative is quite simply the 
natural order: the central theme is the development of Athenian fortunes pds 
te tov BapBapov Kat mpds Tos operéepovs Evppdxous vewrepilovras Kat ITedo- 
Tovvnciwy Tovs aiel mpootvyxavortas ev ExdorTw (97. 1), with particular reference 
to the effect on Athenian-Spartan relations. Thasos revolts: the Athenians are 


© A.T.L. iti. 164 f. 
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determined not only to meet this challenge by dealing with Thasos promptly, 
but simultaneously to continue the Thraceward plans to which Thasos may 
be supposed to have objected: they move against Thasos and Ennea Hodoi at 
the same time, suffer disaster at Drabescus, but continue the siege of Thasos: 
Sparta promises help to Thasos, but the Messenians revolt and Sparta cannot 
send it: so Thasos falls in the third year; the Athenians have asserted their 
strength, and gained further acquisitions: the narrative moves on to another 
significant development from the Messenian episode. 

What has been represented in these examples as an order exhibiting pri- 
marily a rigid principle of chronological sequence is seen as an entirely natural 
order for giving significant events in a straightforwardly progressing narrative. 
In the light of this we may approach the Egyptian expedition. 

The Athenian expedition against Egypt is divided between 104 and 109-10. It is 
the contention of A.7.LZ.' that a principle of chronological sequence of such 
rigidity conditions the narrative that the first fact given in 109 in sufficient 
detail to allow it to be seen as a new fact in a resumed narrative must be con- 
sidered as having happened after the last event given in 108, i.e. Tolmides’ 
periplous of the Peloponnese : so strong is this conviction that it forms the basis of 
a consideration of the dating of the periplous and with it of Tanagra and Oeno- 
phyta. Is the point of departure sound? The Egyptian campaign is introduced 
first and foremost not as a unit of history important in itself and falling in the 
period of fifty years, but as a series of events with a relevance to Athenian 
power as it would affect Spartan—Athenian relations: if this is so, the following 
alternative to A.T.L.’s account may be suggested. Thucydides describes the 
acceptance of Inaros’ invitation in its temporal context because the start and 
early success has its place there as part of a context of vigorous Athenian 
initiative after the break with Sparta in 102. 104 ff. is in fact a narrative of 
Athenian expansion, and the measure of it and of Athenian strength is given 
only if the ambition towards Egypt at the same time as activity which affected 
the Spartans more closely is exhibited : the connexion is explicitly made, 105. 3 
—the Spartans thought that the Athenians, with expeditions in Egypt and 
Aegina, would not be able to support Megara. The relevance of the later 
history of the expedition lies in that failure which was a factor in reversing 
those Athenian fortunes which had progressed through the narrative of 98- 
102. 2 (Athens pursuing an independent policy), 102. 3-108 end (Athens 
breaking with Sparta and pursuing an expansionist policy against Pelopon- 
nesians and Persians alike, to an acme in 108. 2-5), and in bringing Athens to 
a position, after the quietism or failures of the years after the collapse in Egypt, 
III, 112. 1, in which she was ready to make a truce with Sparta. Our question 
becomes, then, how many of the events of the Egyptian expedition after the 
successful start in 104 have in themselves an individual reference to the Athen- 
ian situation which would make them deserve statement in any other context 
than the immediate one of their relevance to the final crisis in Egypt. If the 
crucial turn comes, on a natural reading of Thucydides’ account, with the 
arrival of Megabyzus (109. 4), then the arrival of Megabyzus is the event to be 
dated after Tolmides’ periplous.” 


1 ATL. iii. 168 f. must be seen as in the nature of a résumé: 
2 As indeed the wording of the Greek and if so, the wév and 8¢ clauses which follow 
seems to demand: for on any account, in- _insections 2 and 3 are surely both introduced 
cluding A.T.L.’s, the first sentence of 109 _ by the ydp at the beginning of 2 as amplifica- 
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‘THE PENTEKONTAETIA’ IN THUCYDIDES, BOOK I 37 


If this is indeed the rationale of the Egyptian narrative, it supports the fol- 
lowing analysis of Thucydidean method in the excursus: it is not his principle 
to give every event he selects for statement a place in its temporal relation to 
each other selected event, but rather the place due to its significance. The 
events he has selected are most of them significant in their temporal context, i.e. 
stated in the order of their occurrence, since they have been selected for their 
direct relevance to a main theme which progresses temporally; but on an 
occasion in which he has chosen to state events of a secondary significance to 
his main theme, he states them in a context of relevance which is not their 
strict temporal context in relation to events contemporary with them. 

It remains to consider on the basis of the above the most vexed question of 
chronological interpretation, the surrender of the Helots in the tenth year of the 
siege of Ithome, and their settlement at Naupactus (103. 1-3). All that will be 
attempted is to show that the reading Sexarw érec is not necessarily to be re- 
jected on the ground of its incompatibility with Thucydidean method. There 
are three particular arguments of weight against the suggestion that he could 
have placed the surrender and settlement in a place other than the point in the 
continuing narrative of Athenian growth at which it occurred: first, the indica- 
tion of time (Sexdrw éret) would support the argument that Thucydides 
intended the reader to be able to place such an important event as the capture 
and settlement of Naupactus in its temporal point; and we may indeed expect, 
after the stricture on Hellanicus, that we should not be left in obscurity about 
the timing of this. Secondly, it might have been expected, on the principles 
given above, that if the settlement of Naupactus did indeed occur in the tenth 
year of the siege of Ithome, it would have been stated in the context of growing 
Athenian power somewhere about 108. 2-5. And thirdly, if indeed Tolmides 
settled the Messenians on his periplous of the Peloponnese, as Diodorus states, 
and Thucydides knew this, there would be all the more reason to expect the 
surrender and settlement to have been stated in that context. These are strong 
considerations, but grounds for seeing the statement even so as an anticipation 
by six years or so may be suggested. It is admitted that Thucydides would not 
have anticipated the surrender simply, in A.T.L.’s words, ‘to finish the story 
of Ithome all at once’, ‘merely for the sake of being done with it before going 
on to something else’’. But the reason for this is not that he was prevented by 
a principle of rigid chronological sequence, but rather that his concern is not 
‘the story of Ithome’ in itself, but those particular aspects of it which were 
significant to his theme. Now the significance of the Ithome incident at this 
point was to Thucydides, it may be maintained, that significance which he 
himself states in 102. 3: his very exposition of it is a sufficient mark of its 
importance: the first breach with Sparta is crucial to the excursus. The follow- 
ing account of his narrative may thus be offered: 

The breach is made by the Spartan affront 102. 3: the Athenians recognize 
the insult, and take action accordingly ed@vds ered) aveywpnoav : the immediate 
action takes the form of abandoning the old alliance of the Persian peril, and 
making an alliance with Sparta’s enemy, Argos, and an alliance with Argos 


tion of 1 and to be seen as explaining, by résumé. A.7.L.’s interruption of the név and 
their contrasted activity, the statement xai 65¢ connexion, to make xai Baoreds mépre 
avrois moAAal iSdar moAduwy Karéstnoav: they _ the first new fact, is awkward in the extreme. 
describe in greater detail what was given as ! A.T.L. iii. 163, 164. 

a résumé and must themselves be taken as 
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and Thessaly together. Now there is, but not necessarily immediately, a third 
alliance, relevant to the following years, and in its anti-Spartan intention 
similar to the two alliances just mentioned, an Athenian alliance with Megara; 
but this last does not stem directly from Athenian pique at the insult, but from 
Megarian initiative in seceding from the Spartans over a quarrel with Corinth. 
Before Thucydides relates it, then, he introduces, by anticipation, the other 
Athenian action which, perhaps most effectively of all, turned the tables on the 
Spartans for their insult—when the Helots did surrender, the Athenians knew 
what to do with them. The connexion is a natural one: its significance is in- 
creased by Thucydides’ departure from his normal method of steadily following 
the order of events. The narrative gains in point, and the point is the vital one 
of a breach in Athenian-Spartan relations in the context of growing Athenian 
power. The temporal placing of the settlement is not completely compromised, 
for Sexdtw ére. allows the reader to place it with sufficient, if not absolute, 
precision. 

It may be asked whether it is a sufficient indication of anticipation that 
Thucydides should have given Sexdrw érev, thus making it impossible, from the 
events which follow, to treat his narrative as a continuing one. The answer 
can only be found by considering whether the narrative reads naturally in this 
way when the reader’s judgement is not coloured by the assumption that 
chronological relativity for its own sake, rather than the indication of logical 
connexion, was Thucydides’ primary aim. Is it, again, true that the 5é xai of 
103. 4 compels us to read the Megarian alliance as having come next after the 
acceptance of the Messenians and the founding of Naupactus? “The particles 
d€ xai are used, as is correct, for the next item in a cumulative series.” 
This may indeed be admitted, but A.T.L.’s next words ‘in his continuous 
narrative’ beg the question. It may be held to be fully in accordance with 
Thucydidean idiom of resumption that he should have made zpocexwpyoav Sé 
kat Meyapijs A@nvaios és Evppaxiav Aaxedaipoviwy dmoordvres cumulative not 
to of 8 év "[0wyn... EvveBnoav ... kat adrovds ot APnvaior SeEdpevor KA. but to 
adévres THY yevonerny emi tH Myjdw Evupaxiav mpds adrovs Apyeious rots 
éxeivwv mrodepios EVppayxor eyévovto, Kail mpds Oeacadrods dua audorépors ot 
adroit dpko Kai vppaxia Karéorn, and so pointed the way back past the 
anticipation which dexdrw érec clearly indicated as such. 


Hemel Hempstead P. K. WALKER 
' A.T.L. iii. 163. 


Note. The above was read as a paper to the London Classical Society 
in February 1955. The writer wishes to express his thanks to Professor A. 
Momigliano and Dr. G. E. F. Chilver for much encouragement and 
criticism in the early stages of its writing. He regrets that Mr. N. G. L. 
Hammond’s ‘Studies in Greek Chronology of the Sixth and Fifth Centuries 
B.c.’, Historia iv (1955), 396-405, appeared too late for him to use it. 
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LONGINUS, THE ‘PHILOLOGICAL DIS- 
COURSES’, AND THE ESSAY ‘ON 
THE SUBLIME’ 


I 


It has long been known that two medieval scholiasts, one of them called John 
of Sicily, the other anonymous, commenting on a passage of Hermogenes’ 
Ilepi ’ I8e@v, ascribe what looks like a passage of the de Sublimitate to ‘Longinus’. 
On the assumption, however, that the ‘Longinus’ referred to must be Cassius 
Longinus, the third-century rhetorician, scholars have tended to minimize the 
weight of the evidence and attempted to explain it away. For it is now estab- 
lished that the de Sublimitate must date from the first century A.p.' Yet, apart 
from the identity of ‘Longinus’, the evidence of the scholiasts looks clear and 
specific. 

Hermogenes had used the verb croupafew" in reference to ‘broad’ utterance 
(ordudos and its cognates were also used of ‘bombast’ or ‘ranting’). On this, 
John of Sicily, who was born probably soon after the beginning of the eleventh 
century,? comments: 


Sroppalew éori 7d Koumrdlew Kai ddalovevecbar €x Tob arouoKoumdlew 7 
/ nn , ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ / ‘ / hal ‘ 
oropoPdlew: 7 oroupalew To croud@des Kai oxAnpov Balew kai dpdlew: 7 7d 
aipwoiav A€yerar orouddalev, oiovel orouooxdlew Kai orouddlew amo Tob 
Gudakos oropoudaxilew: Kai orouddlew.... Tpaxeia ydp eotw 7 A€Ets Kai TH 
> a ‘ ~ LA 4 ay / ¢ , ~ > 4, 
5 axon kal TH yAwrrn. etpnua Tob Aporodpdvous 7) A€~ts Kwpuwdodvtos AicyvAov 
ws tpaxtv dpovrilwy yap 6 momrns peyeBovs Kal od emitvyxdvwv eis 
4 , ‘ ’ x /, > aA , iti , 
TpaxvTnTa mepiminrer Sid Kai dnow Apioroddvys ev trois Batpaxors “iodov 
, se ae az > a\ 6 + 199 
mr€wv aévoratov” (avti rob afvorov Kai axadAh) “ordudaka Kpnpvorroiv’”’, 
ws davracias .. . éxdvTwy Kpnuvwddv kai papayywidv, ws Kav TH Aya- 
/ “ 4 > / > , id 3 ¢ ‘ / A a 
10 pépvove “yuvarkds avdpdBovdrov éAmilov Kéap”’. 7) yap A€~ts oxAnpa Kal 6 Hos 
mavtws Towdros. paiverat S€ 7) aroma Tod mounTos padAov ev TH THs ’Qper- 
Ovias Spdpart, drov tails dual ovaydar Pvodv 6 Bopéas kvKG rv 9ddaccayv (od 
4 , SS t4 ae ‘4 > , ‘ ‘ ~ ~ 
yap dépw emi pvnuns 7a lapBixa éemAabdpevos): 516 Kai LofowAjs pyetrac. 
Aéyer 5€ mepi tovTwv Aoyyivos axpiBéorepov év TH xa’ Tdv giArorAdywv.* 
3 oroppatew. <> amo Kaibel. 4 Post croudalew 
lacunam indicavi. 8 dxadAf Kaibel: axaddés codd. g Lacunam indicavit 
Kaibel. dapayywidr L: dpaypwidr P. 10 dvdpdBovrov codd. Aeschyli: avdpoBwdAov 
L: dvdpéBodror P. éAnilov FTr. Aeschyli: ¢Awi{wy suprascr.o MV Aeschyli: éAmifewv 
codd. Iohannis. II mdvtws or mavrwr L. 13 pupetrac codd.: péuderar Nauck: 
pwpetrac Iannarakis. 14 piAoAdywv Ruhnken: zepi Pidov Adywy codd. 


1. 2 cougdddes codd. 





T See § II below. 

2 Tlepi ’Idedv A p. 247. 13 Rabe. 

3 Bursian, Der Rhetor Menandros, 13, n. 1. 
John of Sicily is to be distinguished from the 
eleventh-century John Doxopatres (or Doxa- 
patres), who criticizes him (Rabe, Prolego- 
menon Sylloge, li f., cxiii). 


4 Walz, Rh. Gr. vi. 225. 9 ff. Walz bases 
his text on the fifteenth-century Par. Fal- 
coneti 10173 (P). The text printed above is 
based on a collation of Walz’s text with 
Laur. 57. 5 (L), of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century. 
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The anonymous scholiast (referred to in this paper as Schol. Anon.) writes, on 
the same word : 


Sroppalew eori to Kopmdlew Kai ddAalovedeoOar, Kai 7d croudddes td 
oxAnpov. Td odv oroupalew tpaxd dv Kata THY avvcow THY OTOLyEwY Kai 
avrh TH mpopopa dioyKot 76 ardoua. 

To ordpa Siavolyew Kai hyov CoxAnpov) amroredciv, amd Te TOD oTOpaTos Kai 

5 Tod dudaxos: dno dé Aoyyivos &v Ka’ t&v PirodAdywr ouridv Trepi A€Eews 
oroppwdous Tro d€ ordupak Apioroddvns ev Nedédrais ws ovvOérw xpirat 

a / > , ~ / ‘ ~ @ 4 ” ” 4 
[7H] Aéfeu aad re Tob oTdparos Kal Tob Gudakos, iva rAEyn dudaka Zywv TO 

, , »” ‘ > /, ” > 2 > 4 ‘ , 
oToua, TovTéoTw axpynoTov Kai dvwdedres: eipynrat dé emi AicyvAov “iddou 
mr€wv akvorarov oTdupaka Kpnuvotroiv,” ws TOV pnudtwv tot AicxvAov 

10 davraciay pev exdvrwy, undepiav S€ avoracw nde Kpdrnow: A€ye 5é tadra 
e t4 4 e ~ ‘ > “a / LA 
6 mpeopirns Lrpeyfuddyns, ws tod madds adrod Dedurmidov oxurartovros 
Aioxdiov.' 


1. 4 <oxAnpov> supplevi, cf. Iohannem I. 10: dmoredeiv <tpaxdv> Kaibel. 6 70 dé 
codd.: 7@ 5€ Kaibel; ré5e° 9 Lroudat, Apioropavys Egger. 7 [rf] del. Kaibel. Alterum 
70d om. Par. 1983. g 7Adov Par. 1983. afvorov Par. 2977. 11 ®Aimmov codd. 


The edition of Hermogenes which includes Schol. Anon. probably goes back 
in origin to the sixth century, but the manuscripts which contain Schol. Anon. 
(Par. 2977 and Par. 1983 and their derivatives) represent a later version of it. 
Their immediate parent is not earlier than the ninth or tenth century.” John 
sometimes made use of this annotated edition, from a manuscript of the same 
family as Par. 2977,° but, in the passage quoted, he must have used a different 
source, for Schol. Anon. has no mention in this context of the Agamemnon, or of 
the Orithyia, or of Sophocles. The explanation of the close resemblance between 
the two scholia must be that they are derived ultimately from a common source, 
possibly from the original annotated Hermogenes.* John’s substitution of the 
Frogs—where Schol. Anon. correctly refers to the Clouds—suggests that he is 
citing his source from memory and, therefore, that the words od yap dépw émi 
prnpns 72 lauBixa emAabopuevos refer, not to his forgetting the Orithyia (which 
he had probably never read), but to his forgetting a quotation from it which he 
had read in his source.’ 

‘Longinus’, according to the source of the two scholiasts, dealt with bombast 
in Book 21 of his ‘Philological Discourses’, and, in so doing, quoted a criticism 
of Aeschylus expressed by Aristophanes and illustrated it by examples from the 





' Walz, Rh. Gr. vii. 963 f. Par. 2977 is of 
the eleventh century, Par. 1983 of the tenth 
or eleventh. Kaibel (Hermes, xxxiv (1899), 
112 ff.), reading 7 for 76 in 1. 6 of Schol. Anon., 
assumes that 7@ S¢ ordudat . . . oxcbrrovros 
AicxvdAov is intended to be a verbal quota- 
tion from Longinus. If so, the manner of 
its introduction would be inept. 

2 Rabe, op. cit. xxii f. 

3 Brinkmann, Rhein. Mus. |xi (1906), 123. 

4 There is similar material in an Aristo- 
phanes-scholium in Suidas (Jrdudaxa: 
Tpaxuv. } KoutracTHy. Kat orouddoa Td aAalo- 


veveoOar. atvberos 4 A€éis aod Tod oTdparos 
kal Tod Oudakos, iva Ff A€ywv oudaxas exw ev 
7T@ ordpart Tovs pvbous. Aéyer 5é rrepi AicxvAou 
Tob mrovnTod). 

5 There is a comparable situation in Aulus 
Gellius 3. 3. 14, where, six lines after an 
explicit quotation from Varro’s de Comoedits 
Plautinis, Gellius says that, according to 
Varro, Plautus, while working in a mill, 
composed the Saturio and the Addictus et 
tertiam quandam, cuius nunc mihi nomen non 
subpetit. 
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LONGINUS, THE ‘PHILOLOGICAL DISCOURSES’, ETC. 4! 


Agamemnon and the Orithyia," including a picture from the latter of Boreas 
‘puffing with both cheeks’ and churning up the sea; further, he mentioned in 
some way an ‘imitation’—i.e. a parody*—of this picture by Sophocles. 

There can be no doubt what the scholiasts mean by the 21st book of the 
‘Philological Discourses’ of Longinus: they mean the extant essay de Sublimitate, 
c. 3 of which deals with bombast. There, after a lacuna of four pages, the manu- 
scripts resume in the course of a quotation of tragic verse, with Boreas appar- 
ently threatening that, if he finds a fire alight in any house, his blast will enter 
like the tentacle of an octopus (Aexrdvy), to fan the flames and so burn down 
the house.’ In the lost portion of the quotation there had been mention, as the 
résumé given by the essayist indicates, of someone—presumably Boreas— 
‘belching to heaven’ and of Boreas appearing in the guise of a flute-player. 
The résumé, it is clear, alludes to the items of the quotation in the reverse order 
of that in which they had appeared*—od rpayixa ért radra, dAda mapatpdywia, 
ai mAeKkrdva. Kai TO mpds otpavov efepeiv, Kal Td Tov Bopéay adAnriy mrovetv, Kat TA 
dAXa €&%s—so that the quotation began with Boreas threatening to behave like 
a flute-player. That is the explanation why Boreas ‘puffing with both cheeks’— 
like the conventional picture of a flute-player‘—and churning up the sea is the 
one specific point from ‘Longinus’’ criticism of the Orithyia which John of 
Sicily recalls. The mention in John of Sophocles’ parody presumably refers to 
the line of Sophocles quoted a dozen lines later in the de Sublimitate, where 
Cleitarchus is spoken of as ‘puffing, in the words of Sophocles, ‘‘on short flutes, 
but without mouth-piece” ’.® 

The notion that the de Sublimitate could be the 21st book of the ‘Philological 
Discourses’ of a Longinus has proved difficult of acceptance by scholars and 
efforts have been made to minimize the weight of the evidence and to explain 
it away. Rhys Roberts, for example, speaks’ of John’s references to the de 
Sublimitate as ‘vague and disputable’ and goes on to suggest that he ‘may have 
drawn any ideas he entertained with regard to the authorship of the treatise’ 
from the extant tenth-century codex Parisinus 2036, where the essay is headed 





' Apparently ‘Longinus’ explained Aris- 
tophanes’ criticism in some detail, for ds... 
xpérnow in lines g and 10 of Schol. Anon. and 
the corresponding expression in 1. 9 of John 
(as... papayywdav) have little or no rele- 
vance to oréud¢axa, the word with which the 
scholiasts are immediately concerned, and 
presumably come from ‘Longinus’. 

2 Plutarch also refers to Sophocles’ paro- 
dies of Aeschylus: rév AicyvAou Siamematyas 
6yxov (Mor. 79 B). 

3 van Groningen, Mnemosyne, s. iv, vol. 5 
(1952), 214 ff. 

+ For this common, but little-noted, form 
of chiasmus, cf. de Sublimitate 32. 7 (xexepa- 
ouevny . .. vipovtos . . .* vigovTa . . . THY 
xpGow); Aristotle, Poetics 1459°37f. (70 dé 
iauBetov Kal rerpderpov KwytiKa Kal 76 pev 
Spxnarixcv 7o Sé€ mpaxrixdv); Demetrius, de 
Elocutione 58 (eG ... ai, ai... 70 alai Kai 
76 ped) ; Lucretius 1. 81 ff. (impia . . . rationis 
. . . elementa viamque ... sceleris: . . . scelerosa 
atque impia facta); Virgil, Georg. 1. 424 ff. 


(solem... lunasque...luna...sol...), Aen. 6. 
756-807; Cicero, de off. 1. 38; Seneca, de 
beneficiis 4. 8. 3; Tertullian, Apol. 7 (nec quis- 
quam dicit verbi gratia, Hoc Romae aiunt factum, 
aut, Fama est illum provinciam sortitum, sed 
Sortitus est ille provinciam, et, Hoc factum est 
Romae); ibid. 10 (quis enim non caelum ac 
terram matrem ac patrem venerationis et honoris 
gratia appellet?). 

5 Cf., e.g., Plautus, Stich. 767 (age, iam 
infla buccas). 

6 There are further resemblances: the 
word ordudos occurs in de Subl. 3. 1 and 
davracias in the same section (cf. davracias 
in John and ¢ayraciav in Schol. Anon.). In the 
following section occurs dae yap dmavres ot 
peyeBous efi€uevor . . . odK 015" Srws emi TodH” 
(sc. 76 oideiv) drodépovrac (cf. John’s dpovri- 
Cwv yap 6 montis peyéBous Kai odK émruy- 
xavev eis TpaxtTnTa mepiminre). 

7 In his second edition of the de Sublimitate, 
pp. 5f. 
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Avovvaiov Aoyyivou trepi tious (at the end of the list of contents of the Problemata 
of Aristotle in the same manuscript the essay is referred to as Aiovvaiov 7} 
Aoyyivou rrepi tious). But this is impossible: John could not derive his ascrip- 
tion of the essay from Par. 2036, which, unlike John (and Schol. Anon.), has no 
mention either of the ‘Philological Discourses’ or of its 21st book. 


II 


It is now regarded as established that the de Sublimitate is a work of the first 
century A.D. For long it had been taken for granted that the author was the 
third-century Cassius Longinus. But the whole attitude and personality ex- 
pressed in the essay are markedly different from those expressed in the known 
remains of Cassius Longinus, and both in style and in contents the essay would 
be inappropriate to a third-century rhetorician. Particularly inappropriate 
would be the final chapter, which begins by putting into the mouth of an 
unnamed ‘philosopher’ the suggestion that the explanation of the contempor- 
ary decline of eloquence may be the loss of democratic freedom—a sentiment 
appropriate to the first century a.D. (cf. Tacitus, Dialogus 36), but not to the 
third. The close similarities between the views and even the language ascribed 
to the ‘philosopher’ and views and language to be found in Philo have, in fact, 
led to the very probable suggestion that the ‘philosopher’ is Philo and that the 
final chapter of the de Sublimitate is based on an actual conversation between 
the author and Philo during the latter’s stay in Rome round about a.p. 40. 
(One of the most striking similarities is where the ‘philosopher’ speaks of his 
contemporaries as radopabeis . . . SovdAetas Sixaias, rots adris eBeor Kai éem- 
tTndevpaow e€ amadadv Er. dpovnudrwv pdvov odk éveomapyavwyevor, and, just be- 
low, explains that the reason why a slave cannot be an orator is because of 76 
dmrappynoiacrov Kai olov éudpoupov b70 avvnfeias del KexovdvAccpevor. Philo in his 
de Ebrietate 198 speaks of the mob as SodAos, an’ adrdv ért orrapydvwv braxovew 
ws av Seaovot Gv H Tupdvywy expabav, karaxexovduvAcpevos THY Wvy7v.) The author 
of the de Sublimitate gives as his own explanation of the decline of eloquence the 
love of money and the love of pleasure, a view which is to be found also in 
Petronius (Sat. 88) and which has parallels in both Senecas (Controv. 1 pref. 
6-9; Ep. 114. 12). Another indication of a first-century date is that the essay 
throughout is looked on by its author as a counterblast to one with the same 
title by Caecilius of Calacte, a teacher of rhetoric at Rome under Augustus. 
The author would appear to have been, as was the Emperor Tiberius, a pupil 
of Theodorus of Gadara, to whose teaching he refers in the imperfect tense: 
dep 6 Ocddwpos mapévOupaov éxdAer (3. 5). Caecilius and Theodorus are, in 
fact, the latest authors he mentions. The evidence certainly justifies us in dating 
the de Sublimitate to the first century and very probably to about A.p. 40." 





' Norden in his posthumous ‘Das Genesis- 
zitat in der Schrift vom Erhabenen’ (AdA. 
Akad. Berlin: Klasse fiir Sprachen, etc. 1954, 
i, pp. 9ff.), to which my attention was 
drawn by Dr. S. Weinstock; Rostagni in 
the introd. to his ed. (1947); Kaibel, 
Hermes, xxxiv (1899), 107 ff.; Rhys Roberts, 
Phil. Q.. vii (1928), 209 ff. and in his edition ; 
Aulitzky, R.E. xiii. 1415 ff. Rostagni sug- 
gested that the author may have been the 
Hermagoras to whom Quintilian refers in 
3. 1. 18: Theodorus, cuius auditorem Herma- 





goran sunt qui viderint. 1. Lana (Quintiliano, 
Il Sublime e gli Esercizi Preparatori di Elio 
Teone, 1951) revives the suggestion that the 
author was Aelius Theon, whom he dates 
not later than the first half of the first cen- 
tury A.D.; but, apart from the fact that the 
author of the de Sublimitate and Theon both 
wrote works on Xenophon, the only sub- 
stantial argument which Lana produces for 
their identity is the inadequate one of similar- 
ities between the de Sublimitate and the extant 
TIpoyvpvaopara of Theon. 
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III 


Is there any reason for rejecting the evidence of John of Sicily and of Schol. 
Anon. that the de Sublimitate was the 21st book of the ‘Philological Discourses’ 
of a Longinus? Only if we make the assumption, which John himself seems to 
have made—and which is shared by modern scholars—that the Longinus who 
wrote the ‘Philological Discourses’ was Cassius Longinus. 

John’s assumption that the ‘Philological Discourses——or, more precisely, 
the de Sublimitate, which he considers to be part of the ‘Philological Discourses’ 
—was the work of Cassius Longinus comes out in another passage of his com- 
mentary on the JJepi ’[dedv. The author of the de Sublimitate had, in c. 9. 9, 
said that Moses, ody 6 ruxwv avnp, ered?) 7v-T0d Oeiov Siva Kata Thy agiav 
exdpnoe Kaképnverv edOds ev tH eloBodA ypdiypas THv vopwv “Eimev 6 Oeds”’, 
dnoi—ri ;—“TevéoOw dds, cai éyévero: yevéoOw yi, Kai eyévero’’.' It is pre- 
sumably this passage that John has in mind when he writes kai 6 Mwvo7js 
“Kimev 6 Oeds TevnOi 1dde, Kai eyévero 7d5€"’, dv od pdvov Xproridvwy exberd- 
fovow, ddAa Kai tdv “EAAjvwv ot apioro, Aoyyivos Kai 6 éx Dadnpéws [sic] 
Anpyrpros.” (In the context, the last words must refer, not merely to a general 
admiration of Moses expressed by ‘Longinus’ and ‘Demetrius’, but to a specific 
admiration of his literary abilities.) If John here, when he wishes to refer to the 
author of the de Sublimitate—and of the ‘Philological Discourses’ as a whole— 
considers it sufficient to use the name ‘Longinus’ without even as much quali- 
fication as would be provided by the mention of a book-title, we must suppose 
him to take it for granted that the author was the famous Cassius Longinus. 

We thus have John of Sicily, on the one hand, implying that the first-century 
essay de Sublimitate was Book 21 of the ‘Philological Discourses’ of a Longinus, 
and, on the other, apparently assuming that this Longinus was the third- 
century Cassius Longinus. One or other proposition must be rejected, and it is 
more natural to reject the second. We have, in fact, no evidence to prove that 
Cassius Longinus wrote the ‘Philological Discourses’ and some evidence that 
he did not. No conclusion can be drawn from the references to the work in the 
eleventh-century manuscript of the fifth-century rhetorician Lachares, where 
the authority of distinguished predecessors is invoked as follows: kai rodro otK 
€xros paptupias avdpa@v ayabdv Kal mdons émornudvwyv aodpias, Atovvciov rod 
Adxapvacoéws dnt kat Aoyyivouv rob giroAdyout duiAdv PiBAia ovvrd£avros 


1 Norden, whose punctuation I have fol- sion to Moses in the de Elocutione (mepi 








lowed, argues, op. cit. (esp. pp. 18f.), that the 
author derives his knowledge of the bible 
from Philo; cf. Mutschmann, Hermes, lii 
(1917), 161 ff.; Rhys Roberts, Phil. Q. vii 
(1928), arr ff. 

2 Walz, Rh. Gr. vi. 211, 12 ff. TevnO7 is 
Walz’s reading: L seems to have fyevnOu, 
which might be a corruption for yevnOjrw, 
which is the form in the Septuagint version 
of Genesis i. 3 and i. 6. TevéoOw yj, Kai 
éyévero in the de Sublimitate presumably 
represents xai efmev 6 Qeds TevnPijrw 
orepéwpa «tA. of the Septuagint. John’s even 
more telescoped version of the passage may 
be the result of an uneasy hesitation between 
the version of the Septuagint and that of the 
de Sublimitate. There is no appropriate allu- 


‘Eppnveias) which has come down under the 
name of Demetrius of Phaleron of the third 
century B.c., but which is now ascribed to 
the first century A.D. But there may well have 
been such an allusion in some other work 
considered to be his: he was credited with 
having written on Jewish antiquity—pre- 
sumably by a confusion with the Jew 
Demetrius, who wrote in Greek on that sub- 
ject at the end of the third century B.c.; 
he was also credited with having inspired 
the translation of the Septuagint (Josephus, 
adv. Apionem 1. 23. 218; Wehrli, Demetrios von 
Phaleron, frgs. 66, 201; Aristeae ad Philo- 
cratem Ep. 9 ff.; Josephus, Arch. Iud. 12. 
14 ff.). 
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xa’ “Eppoyeévous te Tod Kai thy Téxvynv exOepevov Kadovperny ovrw THY oTrdcewv.! 
The text of the reference to Longinus is clearly faulty. If, with Graeven, we 
emend it to read Aoyyivou rod diroAdyou <rob piroAdywv> suAdv BiBAia ovv- 
tafavros xa’, then it would be possible to see here an ascription of the ‘Philo- 
logical Discourses’ to Cassius Longinus, whom Plotinus spoke of as ¢uAdAoyos 
peév ... grrddaogos S€ oddayds,” and to whom John of Sicily and Schol. Anon. 
elsewhere give the name 6 ¢uAdAoyos.3 But Tod duddoAdyou (rod guoAdywv> would 
be a clumsy expression and, besides, Lachares uses only one description of each 
of the other two members of his trio of authorities, Dionysius and Hermogenes. 
It is better to emend the text to read Aoyyivou rod piroAdywv éuALdv KA. In 
that case, there would be nothing in Lachares to indicate that one Longinus 
rather than another was the author of the ‘Philological Discourses’. 

The evidence which suggests that Cassius Longinus was not the author of the 
‘Philological Discourses’ is the absence of the title from the list of his works 
given by Suidas. The list does, indeed, end with the words kai aAAa 7roAAd, but 
it would be strange to dismiss in that way a major work in at least twenty-one 
books.* 


IV 


One of the reasons which have led modern scholars—and it may also have 
led John of Sicily—to suppose that the Longinus who wrote the ‘Philological 
Discourses’ was Cassius Longinus, is the assumption that there must be some 
connexion between the name 6 ¢.AdAoyos, which was sometimes applied to 
Cassius Longinus, and the title of the book. Christ-Schmid-Stahlin refer to ‘die 
philologischen Unterhaltungen (:AdAoyou dytAiar), von der er [sc. Longinus] 
den Zunamen Philologos erhielt’.5 But the earliest, and indeed the only, sure 
instances of the name 6 ¢:AdAoyos applied to Cassius Longinus are, in fact, a 
further passage in John of Sicily and one in Schol. Anon.® Earlier, there is only 
the corrupt passage of Lachares, and Plotinus’ quip, in which ¢.AdAoyos is an 
epithet, not a name. When Proclus, writing 200 years after the death of 
Longinus, quotes Plotinus’ quip, he does so in a way which would suggest that 
for him ¢:Ad.\oyos was not a name used of Longinus: odros jév odv diAdAoyos, 
worep IIAwrivos eiretv rept abrod A€yerat, Kai od prAdcogos.” The regular name 
given to Cassius Longinus was 6 xpurixds,® occasionally 6 ¢uAdcogos.° 





' Lachares ap. Graeven, Hermes, xxx 
(1895), 292 (xa’ Graeven: d5éxa cod.). Cf. 
ibid. 294. 14. f. Aoyyivos év 7@ Sevtépw trav 
PirorAdywy emypapopéevw Tériypados PiprAlw 
Kra. 

2 Porphyry, de Vita Plotini 14. 

3 Vide n. 6. 

4 The partially extant Texvy ‘Pyropixn, 
which does not appear in Suidas’ list either, 
was seemingly only a slight work. It is 
ascribed to Aoyyivos 6 giAddoyos by John of 
Sicily (Walz, vi. 119. 22 ff.), who quotes a 
passage from it (cf. Walz, ix. 567; Maximus 
Planudes, ibid. v. 451. 12 ff.). At the begin- 
ning of the epitome of it, the author is re- 
ferred to as 6 xpitixwratos Aoyyivos, cf. 
Porphyry, de Vita Plotint 20, where Cassius 
Longinus is 6 xa0” tuds Kpitixwtatos yevd- 
pevos. 


5 ii. 2. 890; cf. G. R. F. Nuchelmans, 
Studien tiber giAddoyos etc. (Diss. Nymegen, 
1950), 76 f. 

6 John of Sicily in Walz, vi. 119. 23 (cf. 
Maximus Planudes, ibid. v. 451. 12) ; Schol. 
Anon., ibid. vii. 982. 17. 

7 Proclus, in Tim. 214A (i, p. 86. 24 f. Diehl). 

8 Proclus, in Tim. 17A (i, p. 14. 7f. 
Diehl) Aoyyivos peév 6 Kkpitixds, efuotas TH 
phoe tavrn girodAdyws .. . (this is the first 
mention of Longinus in Proclus’ commen- 
tary) ; Suidas, s.vv. Dpdvrwy and ITopdupios ; 
Photius, Bibl. cod. 265, p. 492; cf. Suidas, 
s.vv. Aoyyivos 6 Kacawos; Sopater, Proleg. in 
Aristid. 3, p. 741. 12 D; Jerome, Ep. 95. 

9 Flavius Vopiscus, Aurelian 30. 3: de 
Longino philosopho; Suidas: Aoyyivos 6 Kdo- 
ows giAdcopos; MS. Par. 2881 é« rév 
Aoyyivou tod piroadgov. 
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In any case, even if Cassius Longinus was, in his lifetime, sometimes called 
6 gurcdoyos, that fact would provide no justification for ascribing to him a work 
called ¢iAcAoyor dptAia. It would be different with a more specific ‘name’, such 
as the Menippeus, which, Probus says!, was applied to Varro of Reate—though 
there the name was derived, not from the title of a particular work, but from 
a type of work which Varro produced, satires in the manner of Menippus.” 
giAdAoyos, on the other hand, had been attached as an additional name to 
scholars as far back as the third century B.c. ; and, in its Latin transliteration, it 
had been adopted as an additional cognomen by L. Ateius Praetextatus in the 
first century B.c.; thereafter it appears as a personal name very frequently.* 
Even without Plotinus’ quip Longinus’ reputation as a scholar would itself 
be sufficient to explain its application to him. Nor would it be a remarkable 
coincidence if one Longinus was called 6 ¢.AcAoyos and another produced a 
work called diAdAoyou outAior. The book-title may be compared with the elder 
Pliny’s Studiosi Tres (where studiosi may be equivalent to ¢iAdAoyor and tres 
seems to refer to the number of books) ;* or ¢iAdAoyor dxpodoers used by Plutarch 
of ‘scholarly lectures’ (cf. his similar use of dxpodcets diAoAdywv)> or Porphyry’s 
pAdAoyos toropia, which may be the same work as his ¢uAdAoyos axpdacts.° 


Vv 


Faced, then, by the incongruity between John’s circumstantial evidence that 
the de Sublimitate was part of the ‘Philological Discourses’ of a Longinus and his 
seemingly unsupported assumption that this Longinus was the third-century 
(Cassius) Longinus, there is no doubt but that we should reject the second and 
accept the first. 

According, then, to the evidence preserved by John of Sicily and by Schol. 
Anon., the de Sublimitate is Book 21 of the ‘Philological Discourses’ of a Longinus. 
The essay itself contains nothing that is inconsistent with this. The address to 
Terentianus with which it opens, though somewhat elaborate, would not be 
out of place at the beginning of a new volume of a compendious miscellaneous 
work. And there are several positive indications that the author did look on his 
essay as part of a series of treatises, all of which the reader could be expected 
to have at hand: in c. 8. 1 he refers to a work on Xenophon—os Kav trois wept 
Eevodadvros dpicdyeOa ; in c. 39. 1 he says that, having dealt with Composition 
ev duciy dmoxpwvrws ... cuvrdypaow, he will now merely add what is essential 
eis TV apovaav brd0eow ; in c. 44. 12 he refers to his intention to write a further 
brdpvypa on 7dOn. 

Of the little that we know otherwise of the ‘Philological Discourses’, nothing 
is inconsistent with a first-century date. There is some uncertainty about the 
correct form of the title, which John of Sicily and others apparently considered 
to be, not diAdAoyou dprAiar, but of diAdAoyor.” Presumably, diArdAoyou dpuAcae is 





' ad Verg. Ecl. 6. 31, p. 336 Hagen. 

2 When Aulus Gellius (2. 18. 7) says that 
Varro called his satires Menippeae, he is pre- 
sumably referring to a description, not a title. 

3 Nuchelmans, op. cit. 75 ff. 

4 Pliny, Ep. 3. 5.5; Aulus Gellius 9. 16. 2. 

5 Plutarch, de recta rat. aud. 448; Vit. 
Anton. c. 23. 

6 Suidas, s.v. [Topdvpios ; Eusebius, Praep. 


Ev. 10. 3. 

7 John of Sicily ap. Walz, vi. 225 (supra, 
P- 39); cf. Walz, vi. 95. 2 of diAdAoyor; sub- 
scriptio Cod. Laur. Apoll. Rhod. (Aoyyivos 
ev tots giAdoAdyos) ; Schol. Anon. ap. Walz, 
vii. 963 f. (supra, p. 40) has raév diroAdywv 
OmiAcdv; Lachares has ev 7r@ Sevtépw radv 
ProrAdywv emypadopevw téniypados BiBrAlw; 
cf. Nuchelmans, op. cit. 48. 
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the original, from which of ¢.AdAoyor arose through the misinterpretation of such 
expressions as the év zpirn ¢iAoAdywrv, by which a scholiast on Aristides (3, 
P- 315. 23 D) refers to the work. DiAdAoyou dpsAia should probably be trans- 
lated, as it has been throughout this paper, by ‘Philological Discourses’— 
Ava is used by Xenophon in the sense of ‘instruction’ and by Aelian in the 
sense of ‘lecture’.’ The use of ¢iAdAoyos has reasonably close parallels both in 
Cicero and in Vitruvius,” who was also familiar with the idea of philology as a 
subject for disputation (e.g. 8. 3. 25: ita cotidiano convictu necesse fuerat de philologia 
disputare). Nor would a compendious work, containing a series of treatises on 
different topics, have been a novelty in the first century a.D.— Varro had already 
produced his Logistorici in seventy-six books. Some, at least, of the books of the 
‘Philological Discourses’ had separate titles, as is indicated by an, unfortunately 
corrupt, phrase in Lachares, who quotes a passage from the second book, 
dealing with prose-rhythm.’ 


VI 


We have seen that the heading to the de Sublimitate in Par. 2036 is Avovuaiou 
Aoyyivov trepi tysous. The only possible reason for questioning this evidence of 
the manuscript on the name of the author is the fact that in the same manu- 
script, after the list of contents of the Problemata of Aristotle, the title appears in 
the form Avovvaiov 7 Aoyyivou mepi tous. The name Longinus was not un- 
common in the first century—a Cassius Longinus was consul and another 
consul-suffectus in A.D. 30, a third had been consul-suffectus in A.D. 11.4 Of the 
combination Dionysius Longinus, however, we have no other example. But 
there are many comparable cases of the combination of Greek and Roman 
names: e.g. Cassius Dionysius Uticensis, C. Iulius Dionysius Honoratus; 
C. Apollonius Priscus, Q. and L. Apollonius Felix; C. Hammonius Fortis.$ 
The fact that the title appears in a different form elsewhere in the manuscript 
may be due to a copyist, who, knowing that the third-century rhetorician was 
Cassius Longinus, may have been misled into supposing that the names in the 
title were offered as alternatives. In assuming that ‘Dionysius’ referred to 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he would be encouraged by the reference in c. 39. 1 
of the essay to the author’s work on Composition—for, as a scholiast in Par. 
2036 wrote, zepi ovvOdcews eyparse Avovdaros. 


VII 


We may conclude, then, that the de Sublimitate was written in the first century 
A.D. by a Greek pupil of Theodorus of Gadara, whose name was Longinus, 
probably Dionysius Longinus, and that it formed part of a compendious work 
in at least twenty-one books, entitled ‘Philological Discourses’, which also 
included inter alia a treatment of prose-rhythm, and essays on Xenophon, on 
Composition, and, possibly, on the a6. 
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™ Xenophon, Mem. 1. 2. 6; Aelian, V.H. 
3. 19. 

2 Cicero, ad Att. 13. 12. 33 13. 52. 23 15. 
15. 2; Vitruvius, de Arch. 6, pref. 4 (philologis 
et philotechinis rebus . . . me delectans). 

3 Vide supra, pp. 41 f. and p. 44 n. 1. 

* Prosopographia Imp. Rom. (Groag and 
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Stein), C 499 ff.; R.E. s.vv. Cassius and 
Longinus. 

5 Varro, R.R. 1. 1. 10; Prosopographia (op. 
cit.) D 107; Schulze, Lat. Eigennamen 152, 
n. 3; 121. The author of the de Sublimitate 
considered himself a Greek, but knew Latin 


(12. 4). 
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REMARKS ON THE MANUSCRIPT TRADI- 
TION OF STATIUS’ SILVAE 


Tue article of Dr. Wasserstein, “The Manuscript-tradition of Statius’ Silvae’, 
C.Q.N.S. iii (1953), 69-78, causes me to revert once again to the question I 
treated twice in Philologus lxvi (1907), 85-134; Ixxxii (1927), 167-180. In the 
first place I must refer to a frequent slip of the pen which occurs, for example, 
in the 414 verses of the Culex thrice, viz. : 


(1) v. 26 f.: 


sancte puer: tibi namque canit non pagina bellum 
triste Iovis ponitque [canit non pagina bellum] 


which, though often corrected, I should like to correct as follows: 
triste Iovis ponitque <procul dextra grave telum). 
(2) v. 307 is correct: 
et Simois Xanthique liquor Sigeaque praeter 
but it defaced v. 318 f.: 
fulminibus veluti fragor aedibus in se 
tegminibus telisque super [Sigeaque praeter] 
the pattern of which, Hom. JI. 15. 416, enables us perhaps to reconstruct thus: 
fulminibus veluti fragor aedibus inse<quitur, sic) 
tegminibus telisque super<stabant trabi, ut alter). 
(3) v. 278 is correct: 
iam rapidi steterant amnes, et turba ferarum 
but it defaced v. 381: 
quercus humo [steterant amnes] silvaeque sonoros 
which Heinsius corrected : 
quercus humo <sequiturque comes) silvaeque sonoros. 
The same blunder occurs twice in the same verse, Lucr. 2. 635 ff. : 


cum pueri circum puerum pernice chorea 
[armet et in numerum] [pernice chorea] 
armatei in numerum pulsarent aeribus aera 


and in the same manner the same error arose once in Stat. Silv. 1. 4. 86 f.: 


86 expectare fuit [gaudet Trasimennus et Alpes] 
attollam cantu gaudet Trasimennus et Alpes 
where I fill the lacuna by way of experiment: 
85 (tantas nec qui mandaverat ausus) 
86 expectare fuit. <sed gaudia quid superantis» 
86a  attollam cantu? gaudet Trasimennus et Alpes 
87 (Cannensesque animae . . .). 


Here a misfortune occurred in addition to the usual blunder: the second 
verse can be omitted without damage to the sense, and careless people simply 
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omitted it. After the verses were numbered, it was again inserted, but it now 
received the discriminating number 86a. Really interpolated verses look quite 
different ; cf. [Manil.] 1. 38 f.: 

qui sua disposuit per tempora, cognita ut essent 

omnibus et mundi facies caelumque supernum. 

That is a Christian patch put on a Stoic poem by a Christian falsifier, not a 
mere blunder ; stupid, but not senseless like Silv. 1. 4. 86 and my other examples 
of the same kind, which may be easily corrected. 

Therefore I cannot agree with the opinion that 86a was interpolated. It 
must necessarily originate from Statius himself. Therefore it must be trans- 
mitted to us by the single manuscript to which is due the text of the whole 
Silvae, viz. the manuscript that Poggio during the council of Constance (14.14- 
18) sent to Italy, together with the Punica of Silius and the [Astronomica] of 
[Manilius]. But the second half is missing, either of v. 86, as is my opinion, 
or of 86a, as was the opinion of Poliziano. He had bought the editio princeps that 
Wendelin of Speyer had printed in 1472 at Venice (Hain 4758) = a; and when 
he found the codex of Poggio he was curious to see if there too the second half 
of 86a was missing. It was. Therefore he wrote in a: ‘hic versus deest in libro 
vetustissimo poggii, qui e germania in Italiam est relatus’. 

That was not accurate; he ought to have written: ‘In the codex of Poggio 
too the second half of verse 86a is missing’. 

Formerly I myself was of opinion that Poliziano meant that the whole 
verse was missing in the codex of Poggio as Mr. Wasserstein still believes. At 
this point our ways divide: for me all reasons told and tell in favour of the 
conviction that the codex of Poggio which Poliziano had in his hands is the 
Matritensis bibliothecae nationalis M 31 = M, and since I misunderstood 
Poliziano I once believed that he was wrong in saying that he had not seen 
what he had seen. 

Mr. Wasserstein says that the Matritensis-writer forged 86a, that 86a could 
not be found in the codex of Poggio, that M could not be the codex of Poggio, 
but must be a copy of it. Mr. Wasserstein disregards all the reasons for the 
identity of M with Poggio’s codex, and he insists only on the misleading remark 
of Poliziano which he misunderstands. 

But Mr. Wasserstein not only did not show that all the reasons for the 
identification of M with Poggio’s codexare null and void; he also omitted to 
demonstrate the superiority of the readings of Poliziano against the readings 
of M. Therefore I am obliged to examine what merits a new recension of the 
Siluae by Mr. Wasserstein based on the notes of Poliziano could have. It must 
be remarked that it is often almost impossible for anyone to judge the readings 
both of M and of Poliziano if he has not seen with his own eyes both M and 
the notes of Poliziano = A*, because both are written ill and often ambiguous. 
I give a dozen of the most significant examples: 

(1) 1. 4. 86 ff, where one half-verse gobbled up the other like one of 
Pharaoh’s kine, everyone is joyful at the success of the celebrated Domitianic 
general, even the unknown soldiers of the famous Roman defeats, but above all 
Regulus. So rightly M 1. 4. 87 f.: 

primusque insigne tributum 
ipse palam laeta poscebat Regulus umbra. 


Consequently the ghost is smiling; but Poliziano read in his codex of Poggio 
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not laeta, but lacera, and Phillimore adopts it, absurd though it is. How could 
Poliziano read so? In M is written Ja@a, by compendium. But that & of the 
Matritensis-writer is more difficult and troublesome to write than the two 
letters et, and Poliziano ought to have known it—if he had collated the whole 
codex ; but apparently he did not do so; for he read the common compendium 
& as the three letters cer, and, indeed, they can be read so. We observe an 
unexpected piece of carelessness and stupidity on the part of the celebrated 
poet and scholar. 

This mistake alone proves that Poliziano had in his hands no codex but M; 
for in what other codex is & written like cer? 

(2) In the same poem 1. 4. 66 the copyist added between / and e one hook, 
that would make either the / an f or the e an ae, written by compendium. 
Poliziano made use of the hook twice: ph(a)ebeiam, h for | and ae for e. The 
mistake of Poliziano proves that it originated only in M. 

(3) 1. 2. 147 nitidis is right. The writing of M can be either nitidis or uiridis. 
Poliziano’s printed edition = a reads uiridis. Poliziano wrote above an illegible 
note, perhaps even crossed it out; but in the margin stands: ant(iquus) uiridis. 
The script of M is ambiguous. 

(4) 1. 2. 203 nitidae is right : Alpheios is leaving the gleaming Pisa = Olympia. 
The gleam is caused, as Gronov saw, by the oil on the body of the naked 
sportsmen, cf. Ovid, Metam. 6. 241: 


ad opus nitidae iuvenile palaestrae. 


In M is nitiade for nitidae. In a is mie. Poliziano corrected nitide by a hook under 
the e = ae. 

(5) 1. 6. 10 bellaria is right, according to Domitius: ‘As soon as it was 
December it rained dragées out of linen bags’. a has uelaria (from uelum = 
awning of the Roman theatre). M seems to have uellaria Imea, but of the three 
hastae of m the second is not perpendicular, but a hook open to the left, and 
the word may be read as borea. Poliziano’s note runs: Jam uelaria linea. Thereby 
he participated in the gradual change of the text for the worse: bellaria— 
uellaria—uelaria. 

A new recension based on the notes of Poliziano would be no good: u for 6 
is a frequent blunder of pronunciation. 

(6) 2. 1. 88: E and F are similar in M. It would be senseless to read in M 
Flegisse. Poliziano read Elegisse. 

(7) 2. 6. 3: in M accedere is clear, but the two cc are so near one another, that 
they seem to form together an a. But this a is so different from the preceding 
true a, that Poliziano, who read aaedere, must have nodded in reading the 
codex M in which, and in no other codex, his stupid error must have origin- 
ated. What help would aaedere be for a new recension ? 

(8) 4. 3. 81: serwitusque is right. Phillimore writes: ‘Pol. primo struitusque 
deinde servitusque /egit’. Poliziano can have had before his eyes only M; for the 
second letter of seruitusque/scruitusque may as well be e as c. The second possi- 
bility yields mere nonsense. 

(9) 5. 3. 209: Baehrens corrects Boeotaque tempe. If that was the true text, it 
could be falsely spoken or heard biotaque. It is doubtful if the reading of M is 
luotag ; or luocag;. Poliziano’s note is luocaq;. The gradual deterioration seems 
to be: boeotaque—biotaque—tluotaque—luocaque, and Poliziano occupies the 
bottom step. 

4599.1 E 
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(10) 5. 3. 219: Poliziano rightly guessed quam tuus. M has five hastae between 
t and s, all undistinguishable in the abominable Gothic style. 

(11) 5. 5.8: lacertis is right. No one knows if M has lacestis or lacescis. Poliziano 
chooses the worst reading Jacescis. The steps seem to be: lacertis—lacestis— 
lacescis. 

(12) 5. 5. 25 seems to be hopelessly corrupted. M reads tumul uctus with an 
interstice, and so Poliziano writes. But it is possible to read nctus as Phillimore 
does. 


It is sometimes difficult to distinguish the various manuscript-notes of 
Poliziano. Consequently scholars do not agree upon the number of readings 
he took out of the codex of Poggio. A. Engelmann, for instance (‘De Statii 
Silvarum codicibus’, Leipziger Studien 20, 1902, 1-144), believes that only ninety- 
one are certain. Seventy of these completely correspond to M, twenty-one 
differ, including 1. 4. 86a. Twelve are examined above, the remaining eight 
are trifles: 1. 4. go uel dae M ueldae A* (Veledae) ; 1. 6. 20 Pregnates M pregnates 
A* ; 2. 2. 82 limau or liman indistinguishable both in M and A*; 3. 2. 56 Saeuus 
M Seuus et A* (Serius a) ; 5. 1. 82 rotagae M rorage A* (rogate a) ; two readings: 
2. 3. 55 umbris M and a (ve)l umeris M mg: v(e)l humeris ut(rum)qu(e) (est) i(n) 
li(br)o poggi A* (cf. 4. 1. 23 aris M astris M mg; utr(um)qu(e) h(abet) codex 
poggit aris v(e)l astris A* ; 2. 3. 10 et M haec M mg; a(n)t(iquus) h(a)ec A*). 

These trifles, too, prove that Poliziano had in his hands no other manuscript 
than M. But there remain two other errors of Mr. Wasserstein: they are best 
examined by a short look at the history of the discovery not only of the Silvae 
of Statius, but also of the Punica of Silius and the [Astronomica] of [Manilius], 
found together by Poggio during the Council of Constance. They were copied 
for Poggio and sent to Italy, and the copies of [Manilius] and Statius are pre- 
served in the Matritensis M 31 ; that of Silius is lost. The copyist wrote on good, 
strong paper, the water-mark of which is the big head of an ox with a star 
between the two high horns. He made use of 132 sheets that he folded once and 
combined into 22 seniones, each senio of 6 sheets or 12 folia or leaves. He 
began with [Manilius] and used up on him 5 seniones = 60 folia. After the 
first folium was lost, the folia were numbered 1-59. But the text finishes f. 54", 
and ff. 54%-59” are empty. Then he wrote the Punica and the Silvae. The 
Silvae are, as is said, preserved, and it can be calculated how much paper was 
necessary for Silius: he used for both Silius and Statius 17 seniones: 12 whole 
seniones and 8 folia of the thirteenth senio for Silius and 4 folia of the same 
senio and 4 whole seniones for Statius. 

The copyist wrote in mixed Gothic minuscule while the humanists had 
replaced it by the clear minuscule script of the eleventh century, and he began 
to write with an unpractised hand. Turning over leaf after leaf of the manu- 
script one sees that the script changes almost imperceptibly from leaf to leaf. 
But the change becomes eventually so important that a French scholar whom 
Mr. Wasserstein cites believed that [Manilius] and Statius were written by two 
different copyists. That is the first error of Mr. Wasserstein. But the successive 
changes prove that the copyist first wrote [Manilius] and then Silius and 
Statius, in that order. 

When Poggio sent the copies to Italy, he placed /Manilius] at the end after 
Silius and Statius, which was easy because [Manilius] had and has his own 
seniones. He wrote: ‘mitto ad te . . . Silium Italicum, libros V silvarum, item 
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M. Manilium Astronomicum (item separates! He first read and corrected 
Silius, for he continues :) ego legi usque ad XIII librum Silii . . ..’ 

Statius and [Manilius] remained uncorrected by Poggio, but were often 
copied. The volume of Poggio was divided into its three parts. That was easy 
with [Manilius] because he was on his own seniones, but it was necessary to 
cut the thirteenth senio of Silius and Statius between its eighth and ninth 
folios. On the ninth folio the number g is preserved ; Klotz first discovered it. 
Poliziano too must have seen that the first senio of the Silvae had but 4 folia, 
and he concluded that another work before Statius had been cut off. Therefore 
he writes : “Incidi in exemplar statij sylvarum : quod ex Gallia Poggius, Gallica 
scriptum manu, in Italiam attulerat. A quo videlicet uno licet mendoso de- 
pravatoque: et (ut arbitror) etiam dimidiato: reliqui omnes codices, qui sunt 
in manibus, emanarunt.. .’. 

dimidiatus = dis-mediatus means: ‘divided in the middle into two parts’. I 
have previously been forced to refute the false interpretation of a German 
scholar verstiimmelt. Mr. Wasserstein repeats it, and that is the second error of 
which I spoke above. 

The [Manilius] and the Silvae were probably bound together in this order 
for the library of the Spanish counts of Miranda, and in order to bind them it 
was necessary to replace the four single leaves of the first senio of Statius by four 
new leaves of the same size; but they differ in their water-mark, viz. a pair of 
scissors (shears) shown only by the folia 60-63, not by the other leaves of the 
Matritensis (head of ox with star). 

Mr. Wasserstein asks if we can identify the old codex copied for Poggio. I am 
glad that he follows me in this point: he also quotes the following note of an old 
catalogue: ‘Item Ovidii metamorfoseon ; Sili et Stacii volumen I’. The cata- 
logue is now attributed to the monastery of Reichenau (Augia Dives) by 
P. Lehmann, Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und der Schweiz, 
Bd. I, Miinchen, 1918, no. 54: “Verzeichnis aus der zweiten Halfte des 9. Jahr- 
hunderts’. Reichenau is so near to Constance that it is certain that Poggio 
visited it. ‘Stacii’ must mean the Silvae, and ‘Ovidii metamorfoseon’ must mean 
the till now so-called [Manilius] and [Astronomica], as I guessed formerly and 
hope to prove more fully; see Hermes 84 (1956), 353-72. 

Mr. Wasserstein depends on the edition of the Silvae by J. S. Phillimore, 
Oxford (1904). I repeat two remarkable notes: (p. x) ‘Poggius vero anno 1459 
mortuus est: codices graecos Bibliothecae Conventus S. Marci Florentiae 
legavit . . .: de Latinis libris non liquet, sed ut non sit cer.um, tamen veri 
simile est et hos illuc delatos esse’ ; (p. xiii): ‘Ceterum incidisse liquet codicem in 
Politiani manus non ante Kal. April. 1494: ipse mortuus est eodem anno. Sed 
et sub mortem habitasse et mortuum esse in coenobio S. Marci Florentino. . . 
Politianum constat: quo delatum fuisse illum Poggianum iam supra con- 
tendimus.’ 

The observations of Phillimore show how Poliziano could know that he had 
found the codex of Poggio, i.e. the so-called Matritensis, and prove that it 
really was the codex of Poggio that he collated, and make it likely that the 
notae A* were the last he wrote in his editio princeps of Wendelin. He praises 
himself: ‘Quem si modum tenerent, ceteri librorum emendatores, tenuissent- 
que priores: minus multo laboris in hac re quam nunc habemus haberemus.’ 

In the same library in 1482 Poliziano had collated ‘Catonis hos, ac Varronis 
rerum rusticarum libellos : cum vetustissimo codice ; ex Divi Marci, Florentina 
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bibliotheca . ... Quod si hoc priores librarii institutum probassent, non tantum 
profecto negotii laborisque posteris reliquissent.’ Thus Poliziano in his editio 
princeps of the Roman agriculturists (Merula, Venice 1472, Hain 14564, now 
at Paris). The same codex was collated by Pietro Vettori (Petrus Victorius) 
for his edition of 1541 in the same library and is now lost. H. Keil writes in his 
edition of Cato and Varro (vol. i, Lps. 1884, p. viii): ‘quare si Politianus in 
archetypo excutiendo ea diligentia, quam nunc in huius modi libro desideramus, 
usus esset . . .”. R. Goujard, ‘Sur une collation du Parisinus 6842 A’, Revue des 
études latines, xxviii (1950), 83-88, writes: ‘. . . une revision du Par. 6842 a 
permis de découvrir, dans l’apparat de Keil, un nombre important d’omissions 
et d’erreurs.’ 

Perhaps it would be useful to explore the history of the library of St. Mark 
at Florence. 


PauL THIELSCHER 
[A reply from Dr. Wasserstein will be published in a later number.] 


A PROSODY OF GREEK PROPER NAMES— 
A REPLY TO A REPLY 


Mr. MartTIN seems to have misread my table. He professes to summarize its last two 
rows, but he has got the last but one all wrong, and the last he omits altogether. My 
last row but one signifies: In the matter of a following disyllabic thesis Phaedria, Pam- 
philé, and Parmené behave exactly alike: no argument here either for or against Phaedria.* 
The last row speaks plainly: If Phaedria were a cretic, we should expect to find it used 
as a cretic at least six times. Mr. Martin had found it so used once, and I noted that 
this one example was in fact an ablative—a strange coincidence. But this was not, as 
Mr. Martin says, the only ‘error’ of which I ‘convicted’ him. I also, and primarily, 
pointed out that what he called ‘the significant thing’, viz. that the scansion Phaedrid 
was never inevitable, held no significance whatever, since all dactylic words were in 
the same case. 

Mr. Martin puzzles me not a little by disclaiming the assertion that Phaedria behaves 
exactly as Parmeno. My argument was that, if Phaedria, as he did assert, was a cretic, it 
ought to behave exactly as Parmeno. Is he now, as his disclaimer seems to imply, coming 
round to the view that Phaedria is not really a cretic? He will, I hope, altogether 
abandon the idea of a cretic when I remind him of his own statement that the 29 occur- 
rences of Demea are all found at the end of the line or in elision. Could it be proved 
more clearly that Demea was a dactyl and could not normally be fitted into the line 
except at the end or in elision? 

To remove a final misunderstanding: I do not hold that Plautus’ prosody differs 
from that of Terence. For Sosia see Leo on Amph. 438. 


University College, London. O. Skutscu. 


™ Mr. Martin’s argument, directed as it is after Clinid in the diaeresis shows that Clinia 
against something which I never said or is a cretic (Heaut. 695)? Is Syré an iamb 
implied, needs no refutation. But does he because Lindsay prints mits after it (ibid. 
really believe that Lindsay’s printing ta 699)? 
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PLATONIC FORMS IN THE THEAETETUS 


THE complete, or almost complete, absence from the Theaetetus of any unequi- 
vocal reference to Platonic Forms (eiSn) is a problem, the solution of which 
appeared to many scholars to have been found and convincingly preser:ted in 
the late Professor Cornford’s book Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, published in 
1935- Put briefly, his contention was that the main purpose of the dialogue is to 
show that no acceptable definition of knowledge can be reached if the Forms 
are left out of account, that there are a number of passages in which any 
reader of the middle dialogues would see that they were deliberately being left 
out of account, and one or two, namely in the famous digression on the philo- 
sophic life, and in the discussion of ‘common terms’ (7a xowd), where they are 
actually brought in, though not indeed under the name of ein. 

So far as I know, none of the reviewers of Cornford’s book questioned his 
general interpretation ; and one of the most important works concerned with 
Plato’s metaphysics and epistemology which have since appeared, namely 
Sir David Ross’s Plato’s Theory of Ideas, reaches, independently it would seem, 
a view which is partly in agreement with Cornford’s, or at least not incom- 
patible therewith. Indeed the only dissentient voice known to me is that of 
Mr. Richard Robinson who, in an article entitled ‘Forms and Error in Plato’s 
Theaetetus’ (Philosophical Review, lix, 1950), subjects Cornford’s argument to a 
careful and thorough examination, and offers a different solution of the 
problem. I greatly regret that this important article came to my notice only 
recently, for it certainly calls for a reply. It may be that a reply has already 
been made, for it is not easy nowadays to keep track of all the relevant litera- 
ture ; but my excuse for this paper is the belief that Mr. Robinson has remained 
as yet unanswered, and that it is important to defend Cornford’s interpreta- 
tion, in which I firmly believe.' 

Any critic of Mr. Robinson is at an initial disadvantage, inasmuch as his 
arguments are presented with a wholy admirable conciseness, so much so that 
it is usually impossible to summarize them adequately, and would be unfair to 
reproduce them save by quoting verbatim; this some readers may find tire- 
some, but the only alternative would be to assume that they had the bulky 
volume in which the article is included ready to hand, so that reference to page 
and line would suffice ; and to make that assumption would be foolish. 

Let me begin by saying that I propose to concern myself with the Theaetetus 
alone, in other words to exclude that part of Cornford’s argument and of 
Robinson’s criticism which concerns the Sophist. The question of the inner rela- 
tion of these two dialogues, and in particular of the nature of the Sophist’s 
solution of the problem of error left unsolved in the Theaetetus, is difficult ; I am 
ready to admit that there is force in Robinson’s criticism on this point; but I 
think Cornford’s case is strong enough to allow it to be left unconsidered here. 

Robinson examines Cornford’s comment on the digression (172-7), to the 
effect that ‘the whole digression is studded with allusions to the Republic, and 
in the course of it the moral Forms are plainly, though unobtrusively, men- 


_ tioned’. Robinson allows that there are reminiscences of the Republic, as is 


t I shall be concerned only with the first half (pp. 3-18) of Mr. Robinson’s article. 
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indeed patent to every reader ; but they are not, he holds, such as to imply any 
reference to the theory of Forms. “The two passages to which in particular 
Cornford appealed say no more than you could find Socrates saying in the 
early dialogues. ... The theory of Forms... is not implied by the Theaetetus’s 
description of the philosopher, though it is not denied by it either.’ 

Now it is quite true that the terminology of the crucial passages, viz. eis 
oxéypw adrijs Suxavoavvns Te Kai dduxias (175 c) and ti dé zor’ eoriv dvOpwmos... 
{nrei re Kal mpaypar’ exer Suepevvwpevos (174 b) does not necessarily carry the 
implication of transcendent (ywpord) Forms; hence Robinson’s words just 
quoted are so far justified. But the passages cannot fairly be judged in isolation 
from their context: and they are in fact embedded in a description of philo- 
sophic activity so directly reminiscent of Rep. 6-7 that it is impossible to believe 
that the doctrine of ywpiora eid, which was the very core of the matter there, 
is not intended to come into the reader’s mind here. Cornford may perhaps be 
thought to have gone a little too far in saying that the Forms are mentioned, 
even unobtrusively ; it would have been more prev.se to say that language is 
used which cannot but recall them, and was intended to recall them, to the 
reader of the digression. But his thesis would not be weakened by such a re- 
phrasing. I may add, in this connexion, that theré is one place in which Plato 
seems to have almost gone out of his way to use words directly suggestive of the 
Forms: namely 175 b9 érav 8€ yé twa adros .. . éAkdon avw, which must 
recall the dragging up of the denizen of the Cave into the upper world of 
reality at Rep. 515, but which is quite unprepared for and, it is hardly too much 
to say, inappropriate in the later dialogue. Can we possibly doubt that Plato 
had essentially the same conception of the objects apprehended by the philo- 
sopher here as there? 

Robinson’s next argument is concerned with the discussion of the péovres, 
the latter-day Heracliteans who represent the extreme phase of the doctrine 
that all things are in motion. On this Cornford writes (p. 99) : “The conclusion 
Plato means us to draw is this: unless we recognize some class of knowable 
entities exempt from the Heraclitean flux, and so capable of standing as the 
fixed meaning of words, no definition of knowledge can be any more true than 
its contradictory. Plato is determined to make us feel the need of his Forms 
without mentioning them.’ For Robinson the passage means just what it says, 
and no more: ‘the argument as explicitly stated seems to me excellent food for 
the philosophic mind just as it is, and just what the scheme of the dialogue 
demands. It is put forward as part of the refutation of the theory that has been 
constructed round the doctrine that knowledge is sense, and that is what it is.’ 

To this I would reply that a refutation of ‘Knowledge is sense’ must inevit- 
ably suggest to a reader either that there is no such thing as knowledge or that 
it is something other than aio@nors, and therefore has objects other than aio@yrd. 
I cannot admit that it is erroneous to ascribe to Plato the intention of suggesting 
what he must have realized that his argument would suggest ; and presumably 
no one would wish to maintain that he intended the former of these suggestions. 

Robinson proceeds, however (p. 10), to argue that, even if Plato had been 
inferring that the Forms exist, it would not have been a valid inference. This 
argument seems to me itself invalid, because it involves assuming that the 
Heracliteans (or the movement-philosophers in general) distinguished between 
the world of sense-experience and another world. ‘A refutation of the proposi- 
tion that everything in this world [Robinson’s italics] is always changing both its 
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place and its character would be a proof of the proposition that something in 
this world [Robinson’s italics] is sometimes stable in respect of either its place or 
its character or both. Thus the train of thought which Cornford was attributing 
to Plato is an error, a fact which Cornford did not mention.’ 

So far from being valid is Robinson’s reasoning here that it misrepresents 
both Plato’s and Cornford’s position. The whole point is that the péovres did 
not recognize two worlds; when they said that all things flow they meant all 
things, not ‘everything in this world’. Plato’s unexpressed inference is, as Corn- 
ford sees, that the sceptical consequences about knowledge which follow from 
their doctrine are due to their failure to recognize another world of stable 
objects, to which their conclusions would not apply. Moreover, Plato would 
have had no wish to refute a proposition asserting that everything in this world 
is always changing, even if that were the contention of the péovres ; for it is just 
what he himself believed. 

We come next to the passage concerning 7a xowd (184 b-186e), those 
‘common things’ which are not ‘peculiar’ to any one sense, nor indeed appre- 
hended by sense at all, but by t/:e mind adr? &.’ adris (185 e). These Cornford 
holds to be Forms; whether rightly or wrongly need not be discussed here, 
since Robinson, though doubtful, thinks it quite possible that they are Forms. 
Incidentally, however, it is a little surprising that he regards the decision as 
depending on the answer to a similar question about the status of the péycora 
yevn of the Sophist, not mentioning here that passage of the Parmenides to which 
on an earlier page he had cited Cornford’s reference (Parm. 129 d—-e, where a 
list of adra Kal’ adra €idn is given which partly, though not wholly, coincides 
with that of ra xowd). However, Robinson’s attack this time is not a direct 
attack on Cornford’s belief that the Forms are here to be found, but rather on 
his alleged inconsistency: ‘In this case Cornford does not go on to say that 
Plato is implving that there are Forms by declining to mention them and show- 
ing what difficulties result. If Plato does mention Forms here, he cannot at the 
same time be trying to make them conspicuous by their absence’ (p. 10). 

What does Robinson mean by ‘at the same time’? If he means that Plato 
cannot within the limits of one single argument be mentioning the Forms and 
making them conspicuous by their absence, that is certainly true ; but of course 
Cornford does not attribute any such foolish inconsistency to Plato. If, however, 
he means ‘within a single dialogue’—and it is in different parts of the dialogue 
that Cornford finds ‘mention’ and ‘conspicuousness by absence’-—then where 
is the impossibility or inconsistency? Cornford did not, as Robinson seems to 
imply, overlook or slur over the fact that he was suggesting something im- 
possible or inconsistent ; he was obviously well aware that he was asserting two 
different sorts or methods of recognition of Forms in different parts of the 
dialogue, methods which we might fairly call the direct and the indirect. 

The discussion of 7a xowd concludes that first main section of the dialogue 
which examines the claim of sense-perception to be knowledge, and Plato now 
passes to the claim of true opinion (dAn9)s 5d€a). Most of this second main 
section is concerned with an attempt to account for false opinion, to discover 
how there can be such a thing. The attempt ends in failure, or ostensible 
failure; and the reason which Socrates gives for that failure is that ‘we were 
wrong to leave knowledge on one side and look first for an explanation of false 
opinion’ (200 c, d). To do justice to Cornford’s interpretation of this remark it 
is necessary to quote in full the paragraph on p. 140 of which Robinson quotes 
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only one sentence: ‘What has emerged is that the term ‘“‘knowledge” is very 
ambiguous. Until we have discovered all its meanings we cannot really explain 
false judgment. The discussion has been fruitful in bringing to light some of 
these meanings. But the scope of the dialogue excludes all that Plato calls 
knowledge in the full sense. He breaks off here because he cannot go further 
without invoking the true objects of knowledge.’ (This last is the sentence which 
Robinson quotes.) ‘Plato’s own analysis of false judgment will be given in the 
Sophist, when the Forms have been brought into view.’ 

I shall leave this last sentence undiscussed for the reason I gave earlier. But 
I would urge that by quoting only the penultimate sentence Robinson fails to 
do justice to Cornford’s position here. ‘I do not find’, he writes (p. 13), ‘that 
Cornford in his comments on the Theaetetus introduces any evidence whatever 
for his statement that Plato ‘‘breaxs off here because he cannot go further with- 
out invoking the true objects of knowledge” excepting only the statement about 
the Sophist which I have just rejected.’ 

Here I ask myself what sort of ‘evidence’ Robinson expects. Should Cornford 
have been able to quote some passage where Socrates actually said what he 
infers? May not reasonable inference be sometimes allowed to Plato’s inter- 
preters in lieu of ‘evidence’, more especially here where it is part of the inter- 
preter’s general thesis, supported at many points, that overt mention of the 
Forms, and consequently overt mention of that knowledge whose objects are 
the Forms, is purposely avoided ? 

I can only add that what Cornford finds to have ‘emerged’ from the whole 
discussion of true and false opinion is to my mind more plausible than what 
is suggested (I must here resist the temptation to quote) by Robinson on p. 13. 

The final claim to be knowledge is that of dAnO7s 5d€a pera Adyov, and this is 
discussed at 201 c—210 b. Threesenses of pera Adyov in this formula aresuggested, 
and all are found to be unsatisfactory. After recapitulating these three senses, 
Cornford comments (p. 162): ‘But none of these “accounts” will yield any 
“clearer” or more certain kind of cognition than we started with. The Platonist 
will draw the necessary inference. True knowledge has for its objects things of 
a different order—not sensible things, but intelligible Forms and truths about 
them. Such objects are necessarily unique; they do not become and perish or 
change in any respect. Hence we can know them and eternal truths about them. 
The Theaetetus leads to this old conclusion by demonstrating the failure of all 
attempts to extract knowledge from sensible objects.’ 

Robinson’s criticism of this begins as follows: “The inference which Cornford 
here attributes to Plato is not valid. If knowledge of concrete individuals cannot 
be defined, it does not follow that there are Forms. Perhaps knowledge is 
indefinable, or perhaps there is no knowledge. However, Plato might of course 
have thought the inference valid.’ 

This, as I see it, attributes to Plato an inference which he did not draw, and 
which Cornford does not suppose him to draw. It is not because knowledge of 
concrete individuals cannot be defined that Plato draws the inference (of 
course unexpressed) that there are Forms, but because it has been found that 
there is no such thing as knowledge (ex Aypothesi distinct from true opinion avev 
Adyov) of concrete individuals. That at all events is how Cornford sees the 
matter: he does not see it as Robinson represents him as seeing it. And in my 
judgement the inference he ascribes to Plato is the inference Plato implicitly 
draws, and is a reasonable one. 
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Robinson, however, has more to say on this matter: ‘Surely the arguments 
tend to show that knowledge cannot be defined as true opinion with Adyos, no 
matter what we suppose its objects to be’; and he goes on to substantiate this 
by some remarks on the final sense of Adyos (viz. an account of the difference of 
the object in question from all other things). 

Now I am prepared to grant, though I am not sure that it is true, that by 
Plato’s argument true opinion about anything (including a Form) combined 
with a Adyos in any of the senses here envisaged would fail to be knowledge ; 
but if there is, as Cornford believed (and I shall attempt presently to vindicate 
his belief), another sort of Aéyos in Plato’s mind, of which he does not speak, 
then it is logically possible that aAn6%)s 56a about a Form combined with this 
sort of Adyos will constitute knowledge. If it were only a question of substituting 
a Form for a concrete individual as the object of dAnOjs 56£a pera Adyou, then 
we should perhaps have to allow, or find it difficult to deny, what Robinson 
asserts, namely that the refutation would remain equally valid; but it is not a 
question of that: there is the further question of the nature of the Adyos. 

It seems to me indeed that Robinson has already assumed, and silently 
made use of the assumption, that there is no fourth sense of Adyos in Plato’s 
mind. However that may be, he only now (bottom of p. 14) proceeds to argue 
that there is not. On this matter I shall be content to pass over the detail of 
Robinson’s ‘tiresome little account’, as he modestly calls it, of Cornford’s doc- 
trine (sc. about the fourth sense), and rest my case, or rather my vindication of 
Cornford’s case, on general probability. 

Robinson’s view of Plato’s arguments against the final suggested definition 
of knowledge is that they constitute a piece of ‘brilliant self-criticism’: ‘it was 
one of his firm convictions, from the Meno (airias Aoyopds) or at any rate the 
Republic (534 b, c) down to the Seventh Letter (342 b, etc.) and the Timaeus 
(51 e), that knowledge entails Adyos. Yet here at the end of the Theaetetus he 
offers strong arguments to show that Adyos does not entail knowledge, and, 
much worse, that some dAoya must be knowable if there is any knowledge 
at all.’ 

Now in the passages to which Robinson refers, whether the actual word Adyos 
occurs in them or not, it is plain that Plato has not in mind any of the three 
senses of Adyos discussed in the present dialogue; and surely it would be a 
strange sort of self-criticism that ignored the very heart of the doctrine criti- 
cized. What Plato had in mind in all these passages was, as Cornford makes 
perfectly plain (pp. 141-2), the substantiation of a belief by giving an account 
of why it is held, of its grounds. 

Even if none of these passages survived, it would surely occur to any reader, 
contemporary or modern, that there is an obvious sense of era Adyou which 
has not appeared. For these reasons I am of opinion that Robinson has neither 
made out a case for his own view nor been successful in discrediting Cornford’s. 

On p. 17 Robinson passes to criticism of a more general kind. ‘Cornford’s 
interpretation tends to imply that the Theaetetus regards the difference’ (sc. 
between knowledge and true opinion) ‘as lying only in their objects. He writes 
as if, once we admit that the object of knowledge is the Forms, we know what 
knowledge is.’ 

This seems to me approximately true so far as the commentary on the 
Theaetetus alone is taken into account ; but it may well be that Cornford did not 
feel it necessary to anticipate his extensive comment on that part of the Sophist 
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(253 c-254 b) which describes the method of dialectic. Both there, however, 
and in the accounts of dialectic in Republic, Phaedrus, and Philebus Plato has, so 
it seems to me, described not so much the nature of knowing as the method of 
attaining to knowledge; it is the former of which Robinson misses a description 
in Cornford’s book, but if Plato never gave it himself, it can hardly be fair to 
complain of his commentator’s not giving it. The truth surely is that the appre- 
hension of Forms is supra-rational : it is the mind’s direct contact with reality, 
indescribable because unique, or describable only by analogy, as in the Sun 
simile of Rep. 6, or in the mystical language of Diotima or the well-known pas- 
sages of the seventh Letter, where Plato speaks of the sudden blaze of light in 
the soul (341 c) or the flashing out of dpdvnots mepi Exacrov Kai vois (344 b). 

Finally I must consider Robinson’s own solution of the general problem. 
‘The Forms’, he writes on p. 18, ‘are absent from the Theaetetus merely because 
they are irrelevant to the subject discussed there. The subject of the Theaetetus 
is the essence of knowledge, and the essence of knowledge is not the same as its 
object. If you are asked what a gun is, it is not the right answer to say what the 
gun is pointing at. If you are asked what knowledge is, it is not the right answer 
to say what its object is.’ 

To this I should reply (a) that it seems in general impossible to separate the 
question of the essence or nature of knowledge from the question of its object 
or objects. As Aristotle points out (Cat. 653, quoted conveniently at P.T.XK., 
p. 283), knowledge is one of those things which ‘are what they are of other 
things’. A gun is a gun though it be pointed at nothing, but an émorjpn which 
is not émornun Twes is nothing at all; and (b) that throughout the dialogue 
Plato is in fact concerned with both questions. In the examination of the claim 
of aicOnos to be knowledge it is surely true to say that the claim of aio@yra 
to be the objects of knowledge is simultaneously examined. And in the dis- 
cussion of error it is, everywhere except in the Aviary, assumed that concrete 
individuals are the objects of error. 

If this is correct, Mr. Robinson’s solution of the general problem fails, and 
Cornford’s is pro tanto confirmed. 





Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 


1 The epistemological digression in this 
Letter (342 a—344 b) must, I think, be inter- 
preted as referring to the apprehension of 
every Form, not only to the supreme Form of 
Good or Beauty, as do the Symp. and Rep. 
passages. For the distinction between dia- 
lectic and knowledge cf. E. Howald, Die 
plat. Briefe, p. 43: ‘Die Dialektik und das 
Ziel der Philosophie stehen also nicht auf 
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einer Ebene miteinander, sondern die Dia- 
lektik schafft gleichsam nur die reine und 
geistige Atmosphare, in der dann die Er- 
kenntnis aufblitzen kann.’ I think that dia- 
lectic provides more than a pure atmosphere, 
but the exact relation between it and 
émoTnun in the highest and strictest sense is 
not easy to seize. 
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MARGINALIA SELECTA 


1. To PLutarcn’s Morals' 


21 b. Soph. Fr. 85. 6 N.: 


Sewos yap Epmrew rAobros és Te TaBara 
Kal mpos 7a Bab’ <dua> xwrdbev rrévns avnp 
o¥8” éevrvyav Svvair’ av dv épG rvyxeiv. 
Cf. Antig. 281 ; MSS. Bara kai omdbev. 
33 .C: d0ev 088’ ai rapadi0pPdces pavAws exovow ais kai KXedvOns éxpjoaro 
kal Avriobévys, 6 péev €d dra <apds> tods APnvaiovs BopuByPevras ev 7H Oedrpw 
<7@> (Eur. Fr. 19) 


es _% = ‘ a s a 
TL 5 QLoXpoV AV [Ly TOLOL KPWLLEvols doh ; 


mapapadwy edbds 


> ‘ , > > id *” a n A a 
aicxpov To y’ aicxpdov, Kav Soxh Kav p2) SoKh, 


6 5¢ KiXedvOns xrA.: MSS. OopuBjoavras. 

50b: morevovres kai ayamdvres ws dvayKkaiws éyovra tov Hdéws <a> 
emrawobvrTa. 

73.£: jOixurepov (‘more tactful’) yap ofua ... Kai ro “diye tH yuvaika 
diadBelpovoav”’ 7) 76 “sradoat THY yuvaixa dvapbeipwr’”> rovodrov yap 7) Depamrevrixy 
mappnaia tnret tpdmov, 7 Sé <mpo>mpaxtixy) Tov evavriov. Grav yap 7 péAAovras 
dpaprdavew éxxpodoat Senon KrA.: cf. mpompacow. 

77.¢: SvoxoAaivovra maou mpdypact Kal doxoAlas, Ceis> AHOn<v> Sé dilwv ... 
edavverar 750w 7H mpos prAooodiay : eis was lost after -ats. 

79 €: Awyévns 5é twa mivovra tais xepoi Oeacdpevos é&éBade rijs mipas To 
mornpiov: MSS. rov zivovra. 

96 a: rouréors pi) ToAods TroveioBar Pidovs pndé modAdKowov pndé mavdnpov 
domdlecOar diriav Kai pos avriov 7 (‘the very opposite of’) wera 7odAGv rabdv 
elovodcav (MSS. diAiavy Kai mpos.. t.av.n KTA.): cf. Xen. An. 6. 6. 34, Eq. 
12, 12, and note that in the sequel dv 70 ev stands for dv peév 7d. 

96d: ddd trois afiows <abris> riv adriv Kowwviavy dvddrrew: adrijs is Tijs 
dperjjs ; for adrjv some MSS. have adris, ungrammatically. 

97d: Adtavipos adrdés te TaHV aixpaddrwv dmeixero yuvaxkdv Kai Tods 
bBpilovras <adras)> éxdAalev. 

98 b: xaddv [8’] Fv (if so), cis couxer, edAaBetoar tiv aicOnow : the omission of 
av is idiomatic; ¢¢pe above is ‘suppose that’, a late use; for omitting the dé 
cf. 335 a. 

98 e: iva pavOdvwpev rod Tov avOpwrov 4 dpdvnors aipe Kai tivwv dmepavw 
move? Kat (ri) mAciw Kparet mdvrwv Kal Tepieotw : 7 is ‘wherein, in what respect’ ; 
mdvrwv is ‘than all (others)’ with xpare?, and ‘all (c*hers)’ with wepieorw— 
which would be easy enough to a Greek. : 

! Edited by Paton, Wegehaupt, Pohlenz, Nachstadt, Sieveking, Titchener, and Hubert, 
Lipsiae, 1925-38. 
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100 f: 6 Kabevd<ew A€yover Tod awpatos vos éori Kai dvdmavois, THs Sé 
puyfs wrota Kai dveupor Kal Tapayal dia Sevovdaipoviar. 

102 c,d: ovvavéew ra mév0n mapa pvow elvai dnus Kai bd davAns Tis év 
jpiv yiyvecBar dd&ns (MSS. do rijs ev jiv davdAns KrA.). 

102 d: reOnpudobar yap eixds exe? pev odya Towdrov (dv), evraiba dé yvynv. 

103 f: Pindar fr. 207 Snell: Taprdpov mvOueva mrnkes adavots opupyAdrois 
avéykats: MSS. mrigeis or méles; for accusative of place cf. Eur. Jon 1280 
Buwpov exrngev Beod. 

105 b: per’ od roddy 5€é xpdvov KaraotpeBAwleis [sic] bo t&v ovvrupdvyvwy 
ereAcdrnoev (6 Onpapevns) : read either karaxwvevacbeis, more likely to be cor- 
rupted than xatayvwoGeis or karadixacbeis (cf. cwverdfouar), or else Wytten- 


bach’s xaraoraovaceis, the active of which occurs frequently in the Lives, e.g. 
16 e, corrupted perhaps to xaracrabeis. 
106 b: riv tod LwKpdrovs Pwvnv THv olowévov KrA.: MSS. olopévnv. 
106 e: Heracleitus fr. 88 D.: radré y’ & Cav Kai reOvnkos KrA.: read rab7e, 
cf. év ratr@ elvai rut Xen. An. 3. 1. 27. 
110 b: Teles p. 59. 4 Hense: 
oid’ €Bavov 
od 70 Civ Oéuevor Kaddv odd€ 76 OvjoKew 
GAG 76 Tabra KaAds auddrep” exreA€oa: 
Translate : 
‘To these dead neither life nor death was good, 
But to have lived and died as good men should.’ 


110 d: Eur. fr. 454: 

teOvaou Traides ovK enol povn Bporayv 

o¥5’ avdpos eorépny pi’, adAda pupiar 

Tov adrov e€nvtAncay ws éya Biov: 
MSS. éorepyped” adda xrd.; cf. Aesch. Theb. 103 mdrayos ody évds Sopds, and 
for the 2nd aorist Eur. Alc. 622. 

113 e: “petov” yap dvrws “eddxpucev Tpwidros 7 IIpiapos” (Callim. fr. 363) 
<ds> ards, et mpoeteAeUrycev Err dxpalovons adt@ tis Bacieias Kai THs Tooav- 
Ths TUXNS, Hr<rov av> eOpyver: MSS. jv or Fs, whence Madvig jocov av. 

114.€: THs (Tod) Kakodaipovos tapas petadaPeiv. 

116 b: ro Civ domep <rapaxatabynKny amodwoovres> mapaxatabepuevors (Tots) 
Geois €€ avdyKns: amoddcovres is Wyttenbach’s. 

117 b: rhv ev ddBadpois ddvvnv abrois adévros (pera Tis én’ adr@ (rn peAias: 
some MSS. ri én’ air@ ddvvnv, MSS... . ris (or adrijs) pévwv (or adrois 
adevtos). 

120 a: Eur. fr. 966: read Biov yap 6 Bios dvop’ exer mdvos yeyws : for Nauck’s 
yeyws MSS. have éyw o’, and Bios for Biov. 

123 f: dvOpwros adrov (tov Didurmov) emi ydbpas ws adv dArlyous 6vTa Seumvijcat 
mrapekdXecev, elra dpdv Todods dyovra mapeckevacpevwy ov ToAA@Y eraparreTo: 
avOpwios used as quidam (for ris) requires émydpios, though the misreading 
emi xwpas is supported by ézi rs ywpas in the same story at 707 b 7@ Sexonerw 
tov BactAéa Pirimrov emi rHs xwpas (which perhaps caused the corruption here). 
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124.€: pvdaxréov 5€ ris mepi tadra piAndovias Kai yaorpysapyias oddev *rrov 
<riv> areipokadiav Kai pirdoriysiav. 

131 d: 6 7Atos ode pGAAov ol” Frrov Cadrdv>, GAN’ ws KeKpatas mpos TOV aépa 
kexpjobar Sidwor. 

131 d,e: accent mwodurpdéda ‘very nutritious’, but Vit. Lycurg. 51 a modv- 
tpopor (ees) ‘plump’. 

133 a: Sidypappya mapakeipevov 7 Te BuBAisvov 7) Avpiov: od mpoierat TH yaoTp 
AenAatovpevov, add’ amoorpépov ovveyas Kai petadépov emi tadra tiv Sidvorav 
amo Tis Tparélns xrA. ‘abandons to be plundered by’: MSS. also mpoiovra, 
mpooterat, mpocievrar, MSS. dzoorpédwv and petadepwr. 

137 C: 60a pev yap puxpodoyias <évexa> Kai dveAevOepias mpooKxpovpara Aap- 
Bdvovow of moAXoi KrA.: so Wyitenbach’s Latin ob sordes et illiberalitatem. 

142 f: 6 5€ (yduos) ra&v <daov> (‘just’) ovyxabevddvrwy ex Sveorw@twv ods 
auvoiKkeiv av Tis ov ovpBiodv vopiceserv. 


Ad, 


146 f: “‘epetov” efrev “(Apaois> ereppev aire’: Wilamowitz’s supplement 
is already in Wyttenbach’s Latin. 

150 b: “efra ovpdppovynoas (‘realizing’) ws dvov vids ein, Karémavoe (‘the 
mule’) raxd Tov Spdpov Kai adijxe 70 Ppvaypa Kat Tov Bupdv.” 6 d€ XiAwv Aaxw- 
vicas TH dwvf “Kai rUvn (Aesop)” edn “Bpadds Kartpéxets ciuiovos” : MSS. as 
jptovos or Tov Hiovov. 

150 b: 7) dé Evpnris éxdPice rapa. <rov marépa, mavres 8” evéornpuev) 70 Seimvov : 
cf. 1049 b mroA€pous evioracba; MSS. also Secnveiv. 

152d: “Oars eSofev eimeiv (see 152 a) Ore (ra HdvoTa> TaxLoTA ynpdcet.” 

156 e: “rds ye mpomdces Auras” fy “rvvOdvopat A€yew Tods Tadatods eyxeiv 
Sautpov cbs “Ounpos édn (4 262) Kai werpntov éxdorov tivovtos, ef’ worep Acias 
pepidas peradiddvros ad 7@ mAnoiov’’: for Mezeriac’s da:tpov MSS. have ofvov ; 
Paton éyyeiv olfvov <Saurpov) for MSS. évdewvov, but ofvov is the gloss on a lost 
Sautpov clearly read by the Scholiast, who adds JI. 4. 261 ff.; MSS. also rots 
maAawois ; Auras for MSS. adras Hercher ; Actas Haupt for MSS. aias (through 
dias) ; MSS. pepidos; MSS. peradiddvros (-ra) 7H, peradiddvras ad 7H (adr). 

157 £: mds odv odk av <ein> 7@ ‘Howdw (Op. 45) To “andddov trép xamvod” 
KeiLevor, 


7 > > 
“Epya Bow 7’ azoAotro Kai hpdvwv Tara€pywv,” 


ei rooavrns Seno mapackeuis ; Cf. ein SeSoypevov 161 c. 


~ ~ > ~ 
158c: “oddapds” 6 KNeddwpos “epovy’” elmev “ei Set ro hawopevov eizeiv, 


kai pdAvora trapaKkeyervns tpamélnys, <iv> avarpodor Covvav)>aipo(upévns Tpodijs 
diriwy Oedv Bwpyov odcav Kai ~eviwv. ds 5é Oars A€yer THs yijs avatpeBeions 
avyxvow Tov GAov Eew Kdapov, oUTws oikov SidAvors <7 Tpopijs dvaipeais> €orw” : 
MSS. zparélns dvatpodow aipoevns: the last supplement is Xylander’s; cf. 
ovvavatpetrat in the next sentence. 

158 d: Sewov pev odv .. . Kal TO yewpyias adrijs SiodAupevn yap ads darodeimres 
viv jpiv dpopdov Kai dxdBaprov KrA.: MSS. atrf, some MSS. d:aAvopevn. 

158 f: droAaBov <8” 6 SdAwv) rod KXeodeipou Siadimdvros “exeivo 5° od A€yeis”, 
elmev Ort KrA.: cf. 164. ¢. 

159 Cc: duy?) 5 pia Kai Kabappds eis Suxaroadvyv TéAevos adrdpKn Kai ampooderj 
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yevéoBar: MSS. reAevot from 7éAevor, i.e. réAevos corrected to go with both nouns 
(réAevos can be feminine, though not in Plutarch) ; so Reiske. 

159 f: dewov yap ei ndevds vooodvros od oTpwuvis Eorar padakijs dde_dos, od 
KAivns, odk AoxAnm@ Ovacopev, odk amoTpotraiots, iarpix7) dé per” opyavwv Kai 
dapydkwv amoxeicerat TooovTwv akdAens Kat amd0eoros: for éorat MSS. have 
ézt, but the future needs to be expressed, and é7: is miswritten éora: at 163 c. 

163 c: KUuatos yap HABarou (‘huge’) zepi rHv vijcov aipopévou Kai tdv avOpu- 

/, > ~ , /, 4 ‘ 4, 7 A S 
muwv SedidTwv arravricat povov Oadrdrrn, emecBat <rrodovs»> toAvTrodas adr® mpds 
70 tepov Tod Iloceddvos : ‘fearing even to go near the water’. 

aoe , , ‘ 2 2 a a o.2 , ‘ 

167 b: €& owpart povons te Kal xdperos evdeet troAAayf 5’ axodaciay Kai 
mAnppeAccav e€vBpilov: MSS. xdpiros évdela KA. 

170 b: Kai pv Gpora Tovros Kai xelpw mepi Apréudos of Sevcvdaipoves tzr0- 
AapBavovow 

co > > > / 2h, > ” 
ai xa 8’ am’ ayxdvas aigao’, ai Te ka 
Aex® *vaxvaicac’ 7 vexp® *umepuppeva 
a? @ 2 > ££ SS. 2 / > , 
pat’ odo’ écévOns 7 *k Tpiddwv eorwpéva 
kabapydrecot TH Traddpvaiw ovpmraKhs”’ : 
MSS. ai re kav an’ dyyovas digéaca ai te KaAexyova Kvaicate (-Ta) ai Te KavéKeKpos 
praiovoa (pat: otca) av mepuppéva eonAOes ai te Kai ex tpinddwv Kabapudrecow 
emomwpeva (-7Twpyeva) TH TaAapvaiw cvpmA€exGeica, some of which is metrical 
without emendation ; for ai xa dé cf. Epicharmus 35. 10 Kaib. ; ayydvas a case 
of suicide ; etoépyoua: is used in Attic comedy of returning home from market, 
etc. ; for waAduv. cf. Epich. 91 edipvos; "umedupp. i.e. avaredupp. 

171 b: otrw 8’ bBpiords <dvras>, odrw puKpoAdyous : Omitting d¢ before puxp. 
with Wilamowitz. 

172 f: eirav Ort Kai THv huTdv 7a orréppara [sic] kat rHv avOpurwv ot Bior tais 
xwpats ovveEouowbvrat: perhaps 7a dppeva. 

176 b,c: dxovaas 5€ twa tHv Todutdv xpvotov éxew olkor KaTopwpuypevov 
exéAevoev aveveyKetv mpos adrov: (MSS. adrdr). 

177C: A@nvaious .. . waxapilew edeyer, ef Kal” Exacrov eviavrov Séxa orpa- 
Thyovs evpioxovovw : delete gloss aipetoBa: before déxa. 

179 €: améoraAka (Ska) oor tdAavra ABavwrod Kai Kacias. 


1814: rtadv 5é€ didwy twas aicOdpevos ev 7H KxvuPedew <omovddlovras> ov 
mailovras eCnpiwce. 


190 a (cf. 221 €): Qedmopsos ev Tin mdAeu mpos Tov emderkvdpevov TO TELxos 
abr@ Kai muvOavopevor ei Soe? Kaddv Kai dynAcv efvar “odd” ef (od Sez) yuvarxav 
(MSS. also -dv)” efrev “<ijs>”’: for 088’ ef read vai Ai’ ai (so Richards, but v7 
and ei); cf. Xen. Cyr. 5. 5. 2; in 230 ¢ it is yuvarxwviris. 

191 d: dmoOvyoKxwy S¢ (Aynoidaos) éxéAevoe pndeniav <ypamrav yndé> mAabav 
pupnrAav trojoacbat, Tas eixdvas obTw mpocayopedwr: “ei yap” KrA.: MSS. also 
aaorav for 7Aabav; all MSS. a second pndé before pipnrAdv; cf. 210 d whence 
the reading zAaorav here. 

210 b: dAdovu S€ mporperopevov aviecba Kai A€yovros Sia 76 THs TUXNS GSnAoV 
pnmore Kaipos <Erepos> tovrou (sc. Tod aviecBar) yévnrar, “GAd”’ éyw” efniv 
“€uavrov €bilw Cav (so Richards for MSS. A€ywr) wor’ ev pndewsd peraBoaAf 
peraBoAny Cnreiv’’: for adnAov yy with subjunctive cf. Plat. Phaed. g1 d. 
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214. b: €BovAovro (ot efopor) THv atiysiay (da) Acar Kai Tods vdpous Typeiv: 
cf. Vit. Agesil. 613 a. 

214e: edeke yodv atrois pera <rd>xovs: cf. Plat. Prot. 332 b; MSS. adrois 
pera€v. 

214€: Kai dovvedyitws tots dAdo emi thy apiotepay bmeotpapperny (i.e. 
right-to-left) 79 yeupi “vixnv’” mpocdypaipe, AaBdy 5é rapa Tod pavrews TO Hrap 
eréOnke ev emi TH broyeypapperny xeipa: kpatav 8” ed’ ixavdv ypdvov brépawve 
dioraypov Kal mpootoinow elev amopobvros péxpt TH rate cvvavarepbevres (sO 
Sch., MSS. -Ang@.) érumwOnoav of rSv ypaypdrwv yapaxripes : certainly dArcidw 
not AapBdvw; but ovv- proves my suggestion ovvevarerpbevres, for the yapa- 
Krijpes were not taken up (together) with the liver before they were imprinted. 
Add ovvevadeidw to Liddell and Scott. 

217f: mepi tHv Kaddv Kdyabav yuvaixdv ovddva Set \dyov odd’ em >ecxA 
déyeoOar. 

220 C: mpos Tov mapac.tobvta 7TH Bacwrei Kal epi ris puyiis wodAdKis éem- 
oxwrrovra adrov “od paxobuat cor” edn “d Edve: karavdAwxa yap (i.e. by running 
away) <Kay@)> thy Tot Biov raéw’’. 

222 e: rob Kupou tov pucbdv mporéupavtos trois orparwitais Kai Eéva adr@ 
(Callicratidas), pdvov é\aBe tov puobov ta dé Eda <ém>avéreppe: Kurtz 
amérepe from Vit. Lys. 6, but there it is used with maw; Attic prose says 
émavepxouat not avépyoua for ‘come back’. 

222 f: drodei~as av” éavtot KAdavipov tyyepova dpynoev emi THv vavpaxiav Kai 
paydpevos teAcevta: MSS. also éréAcvra; and the same at 234 c. 

223 a: avoxas 5é éfOnucpous mpos Apyeious wounadpevos, dudAdtas [adras, -ois, 
-ovs] 7TH Tpitn vuKTi Kouswpevous: (MSS. Kounwpevors) dua 7d memroPévar tats 
omovéais éréBero: ‘having waited till they were asleep on the third night’; 
avras was put in to make ¢vAdgéas mean ‘kept the truce’, and coiswpevors was 
due to é7é@ero, which is really to be taken absolutely as at Thuc. 7. 42. 

224.c: AaBdras paxpodoyotvrds twos elme “ri por puKp@v mépe peydra 
dpoyudly ; dcov yap kK’ €n <Ti> mpaypa Tooodros Kal 6 Adyos & xphoa”’: MSS. 
yap x’ ein, yap ein, apKoin, yap apxotn, y’ apKoin ; for elision of «a cf. Epicharm. 
170. 12, for én cf. Epicharm. 117 éwv7t; <7.) hapl. with 7; for imperative with 
relative cf. ofc0” odv 6 Spaaov. 

225 a: Read with Bernardakis Aeyévrwy trav epdpwv dAiyous ayew abrov 
(Leonidas) e’s @eppomvAas “odx, GAA’ d<Ays”” Eby “pos Hv Badilopev mpaéw”’ : 
ellipse of zpos tavrnv ; cf. ixavds mpds ; he probably said av Badifopes. 

225 b: yevopevos 5’ ev OeppomvAaus mpos Tovs avotpatwiras elre “<p> A€ywrre 
t&v BapBdapwr eyyih yevouevwv appe [5é] xpovorpiBéew: 4dn yap 7 KTdpev Tas 
BapBdpws 7 adrot reOvdpev Oé\opes”’: MSS. A€yovre (-over) tov BapBapov eyytO 
yevopevov KTA. 

225 b fin.: eiwdvros 5€¢ twos “a Aewvida, mpos moAdods per’ dAiywv StaKw- 
Suvedowv odtws mdpe;” “ed pév oleae pe” ey “7H mANOer, 08S’ 7) aca “EMas 
dpxel ... et Sé tais dperais Kai odros 6 apiOuos ixavds”’: after wAjfe supply (but 
don’t insert) Svaxwdvvedoew. [Pohlenz’s aderais is a misprint. ] 

225 f: Avxoipyos .. . So oxvAaxas aveOpee tabrod Tmatpds Kai pnTpos yevo- 
pévous, Kai Tov pév eiOice rept ALyvelas oikor edcas, Tov 5’ dmraydpevos NoKNGE TreEpi 
kuvnyéoua. emevta ayayw eis THY exxAnaiav €OnKe (per) evavrias (MSS. axdvOas) 
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[Kai] Auyvetas twds, adyxe 5é Kai Aayod krA.: MSS. €6nxe not €6yxev; in the next 
line 6arépov means ‘one of the two’, a common use often missed by translators. 

228 a: Read mpos rov Cntoivra dru (‘the man who asked why’) “iv’” édn 
KrA.: MSS. {nrobvra iv’ épn (or épn ors). 

228c: “‘oddeis, & Edve, yiverar poryds map” Hyiv.” éxetvov dé brodaBdvros 
**<adAX’> av obv yéevnrat ;”’ cf. Plat. Phaed. 91 b, Soph. 254 c. 

233 a: MSS. puyof or peydin: read pry. 

233 e: Surely 7@ zroAvpayavia (MSS. -punxavia). 

234d: epwrnbeis ei doparrs 7) eis Xmdprynv 680s elev “drow x’ ins’” KrdA.: 
MSS. xafions; for elided xa cf. Epich. 170. 12, though the a was probably 
written here. 

235 d: val rw ows with Cobet, but also 3rd pers. pl. toavrs and mpdocorrs. 

239 a: Bos Hv adrois unde<more> Komrew Tas addelous ad’ ewhev Boar. 

244 a: ovdevds 5€é THY yuvaikeiay EAaTTov eis apernv €or: MSS. raév yuvarceiwv. 

245: mOoperny 7H Oe@ for mevBouevnv xrr., and éyoi mOdpuevos at Vit. 
Ant. 928 d. 

247f: émdev 5€ mroiw A€ovra pev exovTs mpwpabev errionuov, ex 5é mpdpuvns 
Spdxovra: émionuov seems to be a neuter noun = zapdonpov 162 a, Acts 
XXVilil. 11; so too Vit. Them. 115 € kdopou Kai Aampdornres emorjpwv. 

249d: trois Keiwv mapbévois Bos Fv eis iepa Snudora ovprropevecbar Kai 
Sinwepevdew per’ adAjAwv, of 5é pvnoripes COedvro malovoas Kai xopevovaas: 
éorrépas dé mpos Exdorns ava. pepos (‘to each girl’s home’) BadiLovaar dinxovodvro 
tois adAjAwv yovedou Kai ddeAdois axpt Tod Kal tods mddas amovilew: MSS. 
éxadoTny. 

254a: tav dé Neiiew raidwv 6 Svvarwratos dvopa Dpvyos ris IIepias 
epacbeis evevder Ti av adr pddora yévowro map’ adrod Kexapiopevor. (épopevp 
8°» eiovons [5’] exeivns “et Suampdéaid pot 7d ToAAdKis evraiba Kai pera ToAAGv 
Badilew”, cuveis 6 Dpvyvos Seopevnv dpidAias Kat eipyvns tots moAiras Karéravoe 
tov 7éAepnov. Polyaen. 8. 35 shortens this to rév NnAéws maidwv 6 duvarwraros 
dvopa Dpvyros, ITepias épacbeis jpero ri dv adrH pdAvora yiyvouro Kexapiopevor. 
H Sé &fn “ewot Svampdéar 76 TroAAdKis Kal pera TOAAdY evOdde Badilew Svvacbar”’. 
cf. 148 c, 206 a. continuing 

254. a, b: Hv odv ev dudorépais tais méAeor Sofa Kai TYu7 THs ITvepias, wore Kai 
tas MaAnoiwv eixyecOar yuvaixas axpt viv otrws épav adbrovs ws Ppvyvos jpdcbn 
ITepias : abrods sc. tods MiAnaiovs by a common idiom, MSS. adrav. 

258 d: ovvemevoev should be ovvéreuBev. 

259 c: Similarly, read wapexw6évveve here. 

259 €: adeAdy for ddeAp7, which would require tis. 

259 f: 1) dé SeEapevn AaBHv adbrod Siddvros “wpeAov pev (uGAov>”’ ele revavar 
mpo Tavrns ey THs vuKTos H Civ: TO yobv ap’ a¢v> mdavrwy amo\upevwy azrel- 
parov wPpews SuvedvdAaga (so Turnebus for SvadvAdgas). mempaypevwy 8° 
otrws” KrA. 

262b: Fv yap mpooreraypévov éexdotrw (pera TOV oikeiwy appévwy Te Kai 
OnAevav> pérpwv twa (MSS. twadv) apiuorv expepew ris yijs. <dv Képn tis) ws 
elSev émidvra Tov Aporddypov KrA.: a line of about 32 letters (as often) has been 
lost by fA. 
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327 a: Ta Aowra (sc. avuBora Téyns avraywrilowervns 7H AdeEdvipw) 8’ *Iviav 
mAnyati Kai Bia Ovu<oudx wv: cf. Pvyuopayéw. 

328 a: Kai odK jaxodobyTo Tepi troA€uous exeivor THALKOUTOUS, OddE Bactrets 
BapBdpous apepoivres odd modes ‘ENAnvidas eyxrilovres aypious eOveow, odd’ 
aeopa Kai avyikoa didra vopous Siddoxovres Kal eipyvnv empjecav, ddAa KrA.: the 
subject is é€xetvor, and vdpous Kai eipyvnv go together (so Xylander) ; there is no 
need for <77v yfv> with the verb. 

328 e: Ade~avdpos 8” trép EBdopnKovra modes BapBdpos EOveow eyxrioas Kai 
omeipas tiv Aciav ‘ENAnuxois téAeow Tis avnuépov Kal Onpuddovs expdrnce 
dvairns: keep 7éAeox in the sense of ‘rites’; cf. the ééva Sarda and “ENjvev 
Geovs above, and 332 a, b below. 

332 a, b: viv Sé adyyvwht, Aidyeves, (av) “Hpaxdéa pipdyar (MSS. prpodpar) 
kat ITepoda CnAd, Kai ra Avovicov petiwy iyvyn, Veod yevapyou Kai mpomdropos, 
BovAwpar (MSS. BovAopat) wadw ev Ivdia vxdvras “EAAnvas éyxopedoat Kai Tovs 
tmép Kavxacov dpeiovs Kat dypiouvs tav Baxyikdv Kopwv avayvajca: this all 
refers to the future. 

332 b: dvAda 8’ adrois Sévdpwv amoxvbévr’ (éort) Kai mda ys eyKaraxAOjvas : 
epexegetic infinitive. 

333 a: drroaddws: ef yao tabr’ odk ears pirdooga (MSS. -dws), tiv’ éoriv adda ; 

333 c: ““ddBos yap” od povov “‘uvijunv exnAnrre” Kara Tov Govxvdidsny (2. 87), 
GAAG Kai mpoaipeow maoav Kai diroriysiay Kai puny, (jv p> pynpivOas (MSS. 
-ovs) pirocodia mepireDeixev. 

341 b: ev I'aln BabAw (MSS. Peder) wAnyelis Tov dpov: cf. 327 a mpos dl . . 
tov 5” pov éumeawv BOXos e€ ESpas mrepredivyae (‘dislocated’). 

343 €: Tit av Tis eikdoevev (ei 1) Trupl KEepavvie, KTA. ; 

347 b: Sia tas ovvrdéets (‘compounds’) (Kai “dua ro axpir>ws avvexés THs 
Gpidrns Kal rots cwpaow adrois ica rH Sdén mepideds ovvarrovedwr (6 melds 
duporépwv)” rH Svabécer Kal rH Svarumdcer <THs> TeV ywopevwv ypadicijs 
evapyeias* wore ei Tovs <rabra> Cwypadodvras odk afvov mapaBdAXew Tots oTpatn- 
yois, pnd Tovs iaropodyras mapaBdAAwpev: cf. Thuc. 7. 71. 

347 €: A€yerat 5é Kai Mevavipw radv ovvyPwv t1s eimetv “eyyds viv (so Richards 
for MSS. odv), Mévavipe, 7a Avoviiova Kai od tiv Kwumdiav od temoinkas ;” 6 
(MSS. rév) 8’ dzoxpivacBa “vi tods Oeods eywye meroinka Tv Kwywdiar 
@Kovdpnrat yap 7 Sidbeors, Set 8” adr7 ra orixidva émGca’’, dre (59> (MSS. dre) 
kai adra Ta mpdypara Ta&v Adyww dvayKadrepa Kal Kupdrepa vouilwy (MSS. 
-Covow) : cf. 32 a. 

348 c: cis % TTepixAdous émpédrca tiv axpav [sic] éxdopnoev, is Midriddns 
Nrevdepwaev, wis Kiwwv mpofyer eis thy iyepoviav: axpav came from an over- 
written correction dxpd- of 7éAw, which we must read because of what follows. 

349 €: o¥5’ dre Kapxivos Aeporn ovviv [sic] } “Exropt Aorviduas: read 
ovvavjjer sc. él Tv oxnvny, cf.Men. 545 K. ap. Luc. Pseudol. 4 éAeyxos . . . Oeds 
ody 6 donudratos TH&V emi Thy oKHvnv avaBawwdvTwr. 

350 b: GAAa v7 Ala mada Ta TOV TrownTdv: <cds> 8” of (MSS. of 5€) prropes 
€xovat 7. rrapaBaAAdpevor mpds Tovs oTpaTHyous, eikos €& dv Aioyivns KrA. (MSS. 
ef dv eixds ws Aicy.) : ws was lost after rounrav. 

350 e: MiAriddns pév yap adr (MSS. adrés) [és Mapabava] ri borepaia rijs 

4599.1 F 
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paxns (MSS. riv paxnv) [ovvdiyas] Fev eis doru pera THs oTpaTids veriKnKws : 
és Mapadva for év Mapaddu suggests gloss. 

351 a: For MSS. ada 5) pera read, not ddAa vi) Aia, but ddAad &) pera 
<raéra>, cf. Plat. Apol. 37 c. 

353 a, b: ofvuv 8’ of pév ev “HXiov rede Oeparevovres Tov Dedv odk eiadéepovar 
70 Trapamay cis TO iepdv, ws od mpoojKov uépas mivew Tod Kupiov Kal Bacrréw 
epopdvtos : keep jyépas ‘in the day-time’, cf. Plat. Phaedr. 240 c 008” sjpépas ove 
vuxrds ; this ‘master and king’ is the Sun. 

353 €: TO yap eumeceiv eis TOv ToTapdv Kal amoAcaban Tov THs "loos tpddipov 
Aixrov (duxtd>ov Kpopptwvr emdpacodpevor eoxdtws aziBavov : this seems obvious 
in view of Ar. Ach. 550 oxopddwv, éhadv, kpouptwv év duxrvos, and our own 
custom of storing onions in nets as an alternative to plaits—dazi@avov because 
the pun is Greek, not Egyptian. 

358 f: add’ exer twas amopias Kai mabdv Sinyjnoes, <v7 Aia djoes> adr: 
cf. 2. 53 a. 

359 b: rHv S€ mpds Dirais tuorerdvnv (Ald. vycida rv) dAdAws pév aBarov 
draco... evi d€ Kaip@ Tovs iepeis SiaBaivovras xrA.: read vnoida, rnvdd\Aws pev 
or vnoida Turdvnv, a\Aws pev; there was a Greek Titane in Sicyonia. 

359 c: dia 70 (7a) TroAda TaV pvoTiKay dvapeuixOar TovToLs. 

361 f: 088’ Ewpaxws mpdrepov olds <éori> Thy poppy. 

362 b: od yap afvov mpocdyew Tois Ppvyiows ypdppaow, ev ols Aéyerar Xapotas 
pev tis ‘Hpaxdéous yevéobar Ovyarpos (MSS. -rnp) “Io<is>, Aiaxod S€ rob 
‘“Hpaxdéous 6 Tudwv: MSS. xapords tods pev rijs KTA.; Tods from ous correcting 
Xapomds which is genitive, *Jo<is)> Emperius. 

363 f: edxjAov 5€ cupBortkds “db ywopevor kai amoywopevor, <6 Oeds dvaidevav 
pucet”’. ro pev yap Bpépos tovs vewrépous onuaiver Tods mpecBurépous» 8” 6 yépwv: 
all MSS. but E omit with no mark of lacuna; E puts one between deo and 
yépwv ; Cobet’s version makes only 54 letters, yet Wyttenbach says the MS. 
omits two lines, i.e. about 70 (Bernardakis) ; my suggestion above makes two 
of 37 and 36 (= 73) dividing after the first rods ; the four words before 76 peév 
come from Clem. Al. Str. 5. 43 & yw. cal dmoy. Beds pce? dvaidevav. 

369 d: For pera ceAjvny Pohlenz rightly suggests (cf. 373 d), though doubt- 
fully, wéxpe ceAnvns, cf. Vit. Pythag. ap. Phot. Bibl. 2. 439 Bekk. 

371 C: onpuaiver S€ rovvowa (BéBwv) cabeéw 7) nbAvow, os Tots mpdypacw ev) 
68@ Badilovor Kai mpos 6 xp7) Pepopevors ernrorapevns Tis Tod Tupadvos Suvdpews. 
56 Kai Tv pev Huepwv Coowv arrovéuovow adt@ 76 dpwabéorarov, <rov) dvov: TeV 
5° dypiwy 74. Onpwwddorara, <rov> Kpoxddetrov Kai Tov ToTdpwoV immov. 

373 b,c: 7 pev yap ert trav Oedy ev yaorpi ris ‘Péas dvrwv && “Ioidos Kal 
’Oaipidos Aeyouevn yéveots AmddAwvos aivirrerar 76 mplv expava yevécBar Tovde 
Tov Kéopov Kal cuvTeAcaO vat TH Adyw Thy BAnv pdoe Covvyemevyomerny én” adrhv 
GreAq Tiv mpwrny yéveow eLeveyxeiv. MSS. ducer eAeyyowerny KTA. 

373d: papudrre dé (7 POaprixy) Sivas) Kai <praiver> Aowwots HdaTa Kai 


TVEvpara.. 


376 b: ere rHv ovdnpirw AiBov (‘magnet’) dordéov “Qpov, Tidwvos Sé tov 

, “ o ‘ e > Ld A e / ® £ , 
aidnpov .. . Kadodow: womep yap 6 aidnpos TrodAdKis ev éAkopevw Kal émopevw 
mpos tTHv AiBov Spows ort, moAAdKis 5é amoorpépera Kai dmoKpoverat mpos 
Tovvartiov, oUTws 7) owTnpios Kal ayabx Kai Adyov Exovoa Tod Kdopou Kivnots 
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émotpépe. tote Kai mpoodyerar Kal padaKwrépav moet meiBovca tiv oKxAnpav 
éxeivnv Kal tupwveiov, eft’ adfis dvacyebeioa eis Eavriy avéotpepe Kai Katéducev 
eis THY atropiav: MSS. kivnots emorpéper rére or emorpéperai re; cf. Soph. El. 
739 and Plut. 2. 823 maou tots rovovrous emorpéper Kal mpoodyerar Tovs 
moAdous. 

377 a: GAN’ Evsotéov dmorotvra mavcopuev Kai Svaropobvra mHs ove Arjunrpe 

a ~ > ~ > / /, > e @ /, / *O) , 5 
Ths TOV epwrikdv empedreias péreotw add’ “Ios tov te Avdvucov <’Ooaipidk 
mpocoporotow) od tov Neidov avfew ovre ta&v TéeOvnKéTwr apxew Suvdpevov: 
better without the zév added by Schwartz before od; BA. between -voov 
and -vow. 

377 C: Kal Sewov oddev, dv mpHrov pev jpiv rods Oeods duddtrwor Kowods Kai 

A ~ At , HT de N. aA ” ~ , »” 5 LA a 
pn tmoumow Aiyurriwv iSiovs unde Neidrov nv te Neidos povnv apder xdpav trois 
ee 4 /, 7, @ 4 AY ‘ > , * 
dvdpact Tovros KatadapBdvovres und” EAn pndé AwTods vy <Ai’ emi) Beorrortav 
<ava)Aéyovres: MSS. Awrovds py); or perhaps, eis Oeom., cf. Porph. Abst. 4. 9 init. 
eis THY OeoTroiay mapéAaPov. 

378d: Bowroit ra tis Axaias (= Ajuntpos) péyapa Kwotow ’Enax6ij 
(= Ayaiav) ri éopriy éexeivny dvoudlovtes, ws dia tHv THis Képns xdbodov év 
ayet THs Anpuntpos ovens: cf. vaods xweiv Porph. Abst. 4. 9, where it is joined to 
redeiv dydAwara ; perhaps these are the vaol dpyupot as of Artemis at Ephesus, 
Acts ix. 24; and cf. [Luc.] Asin. 35 kivaidos yap Kal yépwv hv tovtwy els trav Thy 
Oedv tiv Supiay eis Tas Kwpas Kal Tods aypods mepipepdvTwr Kal THY Dedv erratreiv 

viv Lup ye ypods mepupep 7) 
dvayralovrwr. 

382 a: eizep odv of Soxipwraror TaV pirocdgdwv odd’ ev ayyous Kal dowpdrows 
mpadypacw aivvypa Tob Belov Katiddvres HEiovv apedeiv oddév odd’ atiudlew, ere 
padrov, ofua, tas év aicBavopevars Kal yYuynv exovoas Kai maBos Kai Hos 
dvocow idivorntas [kata To 400s]. ayamnréov obv od<K abra)> Tatra TYydvras, 
GAAa 1a TovTwr 76 Deiov cis evapyeorépwv eadmrpwv Kai dice: yeyovotwr, (a8 
ws Spyavov } Téxvnv <riv puyiv> del Tob mdvra Koopobvros Beod voyilew Kr. : 

‘ A ° bal , 

Thy yuxiv Wyttenbach, but deleting 7 réxvyv. 

384 a: 7@ Sé Kighe xpOvrat kal mépart Kai xpiware (so Paton for MSS. xpdpuare): 
muvopevov yap Soxel Ta evros Kabaipew (Kai elvar> xpi<pa> padaxtixdv: xpiva 
Paton, MSS. have a lacuna of about 8 letters and then xp7) padaxrixdr. 

386 c: rots 5 Suadextixois yaipew eAeye copds wv 6 eds oddev olopevois ex TOD 
999 ‘ ‘ “a > = > a“ > , ~ , 

ei’? popiov Kal Tod per’ adtro (MSS. adrosé) afusparos mpaypa yiyvecBat KrA. 

386 d: “ei yap” <womep “ei yap) wdedov” Pyaiv Exactos TV edyopevwn (ws) 

> = , 
kat Apyidoyos 

“ei yap ws euol yévoito xeipa NeoBovAns Ayeiv” : 
(for yetpa Elmsley sugg. xeupi). 

386 e: . . . xpnopod Sobévros Grrws Tov ev AjAw Bwyov SiAacidcovew: MSS. 
-owow. 

388 c: as yap 7 ddats AaBodoa mrupov ev omépyate Kai <ydpat> yeapevn: for 
xeap.. cf. Vit. Aristid. 21 fin. 

“ > 7 ¢ a 2 - , > , ba) ” ‘ 4 > , , 
ggic: “... «8° repa tatr’ dori, Kakeivws av ein Kal otrws ev TévTe yeveot 
kai Suahopais TeDerpevos” edn: “radra (Se) Sihyris mpdrepos avvidav I[TAdtwvos 7d 
E xahtépwoe 7 OG SHAwpa Kai ovpBorov rob apiOuot trav mdvrwv: aAda pv” 
xtA.: for ro before E MSS. have vo because of 57jAwpa Kai aduBodrov; MSS. 
also KaOtepwoas. J. M. Epmonps 





THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION OF LIVY’S 
FIRST DECADE 


LITTLE progress has been made in classifying the manuscript tradition of 
Livy’s First Decade since Frigell published his Livianorum Librorum Primae 
Decadis Emendandae Ratio (1875). This laid the foundations of a serious analysis 
of the manuscripts, but was hampered by the fact that full evidence was not 
available at that date. The deficiency was made good by the Oxford editors, 
who, however, failed to make use of their evidence to explore in detail the inter- 
relation of the manuscripts. Walters indeed disclaims its importance (C.Q. ii 
[1908], p. 213): ‘Further in stemmata-making I decline to go, for “stemmata 
quid faciunt?” except much stereotyped mischief’. Yet without a stemma it is 
impossible to reconstruct the archetype of the manuscript tradition upon which 
any critical treatment of the text must be based. The appearance of a new 
edition of Livy (edited by M. Bayet for the Association Budé) makes it oppor- 
tune to consider the question anew." 

The manuscripts involved are amply documented by Bayet in his preface 
(pp. lxxix ff.). They are, in order of the regular sigla, the following: 


A Aginnensis (B.M. Harl. 2493, c. 1325; see G. Billanovich, Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes [1951], p. 204. It was commissioned and 
in part copied by Petrarch himself. 

Bambergensis (MS. Class. 34 (M. IV. 8), probably roth c., according 
to the latest Bamberg catalogue). 

Dominicanus (Bibl. Laur., Florence, Cod. S. Marci 326, 11th c.). 
Einsiedlensis (Bibl. S. Benedicti 348, roth c.). 

Floriacensis (Bibl. Nat., Paris, Lat. 5724, gth c.). 

Harleianus (B.M. Harl. 2672, late roth c.). 

Leidensis (Bibl. Univ. Leyden, (6 A), early 12th c.). 

Oxoniensis (Bibl. Bodl. 20631, early 11th c.). 

Parisiensis (Bibl. Nat., Paris, Lat. 5725, early roth c.). 

Romanus (Bibl. Vaticana 3329, mid-11th c.). 

Thuaneus (Bibl. Nat., Paris, Lat. 5726; see A. M. Young, Class. Phil. 
[1932], pp. 232-42, early gth c.). 

Upsaliensis (Bibl. Acad., Upsala, C 908, late roth c.). 

Mediceus (Bibl. Laur., Florence, Plut lxiii. 19, late roth c.). 


In addition Bayet discovered an early-fourteenth-century manuscript (Sor- 
bonicus Bibl. Nat., Paris, Nouv. fonds lat. 16023) which seems to represent the 
tradition used by the corrector of P, a tenth-century hand known as P?. The 
Veronensis may be disregarded for the present purpose, since it does not belong 
to the Nicomachean recension. 

These manuscripts may be distinguished in families by considering omissions 
and significant errors peculiar to some and not to others. Omissions are parti- 
cularly indicative since, although they are sometimes restored by contamina- 
tion, they are more often passed over. There are enough significant errors to 
establish the relationship of the groups of manuscripts. In this connexion we 
may note the evidence of interpolated glosses and dittographies which marks 


2a ARPVOrMmInyD w 


1 I should like to express my debt of abling me to examine most of the manuscripts 
thanks to Dr. A. H. McDonald for his en- abroad, and to Mr. K. Cavander zodAdv 
couragement and criticism of this paper, to évexa. 
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the association of the manuscripts presenting them; see L. Winkler, Die Ditto- 
graphien in den nikomachianischen Codices des Livius, an invaluable but incomplete 
study. 

The following significant omissions are peculiar to HTRDLA, HRDLA (T 
lacking), and TRDLA (H lacking) : 


1. 56. 4 anxiis, 3. 31. 6 damnari, 71. 1 ex hostibus, 4. 12. 6 Proculo, 52. 4 fit, 
6. 4. 9 ad, 11. 9-10 ut maior .. . senatum, 18. 6 si singuli. . . essetis, 21. 9 
ita placide . . . responsum est, 36. 11 vix, 7. 31. 9 pro societate . . . parce- 
rent, 34. 4 arx, 8. 10. 13 sive hostia . . . volet, 39. 15 sen. con., g. 23. 1 
inde... Sora, 36. 11-12 milites .. . abacta, 41. 11 expertis . . . incolerent, 
10. 7. 10 per urbem, 25. 10 fiebant . . . exacta. 


This excludes a larger number of easy homoeoteleuta. The following inter- 
polations are peculiar to HTRDLA: 
6. 4. I praemium ad nos venientibus (later erased in T) 
4. 9 atque capta dirutaque (diruptaque A) 
8. 9 quemadmodum Satricum capiatur a Camillo 
Praef. ad 7. 1. 1 hoc anno primum .. . edilis curulis 
21. 6 meriti sunt (post curaque sunt) 


The following gloss incorporated in the text is peculiar to TRDLA (H 
lacking) : 
g. 29. 10 adferre (ad facere) 


The following significant omissions are peculiar to PFBUOE PUE, (FBO 
lacking), PFBUO (E lacking), and PFUO (BE lacking) : 


I. 10. 2 ipsi, 4. 60. 2 rei, 5. 13. 11 et, 6. 4. 6 cum, 10. 1 urbe, 24. 5 ab, g. 14. 
16 ac, 16. 7 esse, 31. 2 -que, 39. 8 ordines, 10. 9. 14 P. Sulpicio Sopho et, 
II. 13 cum. 


In addition there are a number of homoeoteleuton cases, e.g. : 
4. 43. 8 modo interregem, 7. 40. 10 signa canent istinc 
The following interpolation is peculiar to PFUBOE: 
I, 25. I armati 


The following’ incorporated gloss is peculiar to PFBUE (corrected out by 
E?O;; vid. inf.) : 
6. 28. 8 cladis (ad dedecoris) 


Another clear indication of the division into two families is given by the 
interpolation of 5. 52. 13-53.2 in HRDLA at 5. 21. 3 and in PFB (and it 
would appear in E’s exemplar) at 5. 21. 8. Its absence from OU in c. 21, how- 
ever, means nothing, since deletion is an obvious correction to make. 

We may therefore separate HTRDLA and PFBUOE. The hyparche-types 
of these two families will be referred to respectively as A and 7. 

Although this would seem straightforward enough, M. Bayet was misled 
into supposing that there was a common state of PFBHRDL (TA lacking) 
against OE on the basis of 5. 21. 3, which has been considered above, and of 
1. 34. 4 where PFBHRDL omit et quae haud facile iis in quibus nata which is 
found only in P?UO and M. But this omission, like that in 1. 26. 9 peculiar to 
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FH or 4. 2. 12 peculiar to HA, is inadmissible since it is a particularly easy 
homoeoteleuton. They may be set out, for illustrative purposes, as follows : 


summo loco nata et 
quae haud facile iis in quibus nata erat (1. 34. 4) 
proclamante se filiam 
iure caesam iudicare; ni ita esset, patrio iure in filiam (1. 26. 9) 
cum hostes tantum non 
arcessierint exercitus conscribi adversus hostes tantum non 
patiantur (4. 2. 12) 


It is obvious that nothing secure can be based on omissions of this kind. We 
must therefore strictly exclude from consideration all omissions which, being 
facilitated by homoeoteleuton, could have occurred independently. 

Moreover, Bayet’s stemma now can no longer account for the omissions in 7 
which are not in A. For an omission common to PFBU should, according to his 
stemma, descend also to HTRDLA. To attempt to account for this by supposing 
such omissions to have been made good from an external source (viz. M) is 
extremely implausible in that contamination on the whole does not make good 
omissions but merely corrects apparent mistakes. It will therefore be best to 
proceed quite independently. 

Within the two main families it is possible to distinguish further stages. For 
the present we will consider solely A. Unfortunately we only have the parallel 
testimony of H and T for Books 6-8, but even within this narrow field it seems 
to be unequivocal. 

TRDLA have the following significant errors which are peculiar to 
themselves and are not in either H or 7. 

7. 30. 8-9 habebitis . . . fateri nos om. RDLA 


haud T (i.e. hic deest, cf. C.R. xvii [1903], p. 161) 


This is an homoeoteleuton (nos... nos) but not an easy one such as would 
lead to omission by coincidence. Moreover T’s haud shows that the omission 
existed in his exemplar. 

7. 27. 1. Here H adds adhorta coegit senatum imperare ducum before cum et foris, 
repeating the words from below; H also omits civitatem and reads duumviros. 

TRDLA omit adorta coegit senatum imperare and read his viris for decemviris, RL 
omitting also civitatem. 

An instance of a progressive error is provided by 8. 37. 2: arrect' H cett., 
perrecti T, porrecti RDLIA. 

The following gloss is peculiar to TRDLA: 


8. 23. 2 Cornelius (see Madvig Emendationes Livianae® [1877], p. 198) 
We may therefore subdivide the stemma thus: 


A 


oo 


At this stage it is necessary to meet certain objections which might be raised 
against this proposed division. 

1. It is argued rightly that T is the oldest surviving member of the family. 
Ought it not therefore to head the family? But the actual age of extant 
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witnesses is quite immaterial to the history of a stemma unless actual derivation 
or contamination is involved. This does not arise here since H is obviously not 
derived from T (cf. 7. 30. 8-9 above, and also omissions peculiar to T alone, 
e.g. 8. 29. 4, 30. 6) nor T from H, on account of age, and cf. the large number 
of omissions peculiar to H. 

2. Bayet, following Conway, says that H and T are ‘presque jumeaux’ and 
accordingly groups them together. But it is not clear what the evidence for 
this is. The only errors which they share are such as would be very likely to 
have been corrected by RDLA and therefore to have been in origin peculiar 
not to HT but to A as a whole. Such are: 


6. 40. 11 accipite HT accipe cett. et fort. T? 


8.7.9 concucurrissent HT concurrissent cett. 
20.8 bona Semoni MPFUO bo semini H bo semoni T sermoni RDL 
smoni A 


25.5  propere HT prospere ceit. 


Similarly the only possible common omission is 6. 12. 8 si quid, which is not only 
inadmissible since it is a very easy haplography—inquit siquid—but may have 
been restored by T, which implies that it was in T’s exemplar and that the 
mistake was T’s own. 

3. It is held that there are certain omissions peculiar to HRDLA which are 
not in T. This again breaks down. The only clear cases are 7. 17. 12 idand 27. 7 
militum, both of which are easy haplographies. Compared with the clear-cut 
TRDLA/H evidence they can carry no weight. 

Within TRDLA itself further subdivision can be made. The omissions 
peculiar to T show that RDLA are not derived from T itself, but there are also 
a substantial number of significant omissions peculiar to RDLA alone which 
are not shared by H (T lacking), HT, or T (H lacking), showing that there must 
have been later a single exemplar from which they were derived. These are: 


4. 28. 3 igitur, 5. 30. 4 iuvenes, 54. 5 argumento . . . urbis, 6. 37. 8 potest, 
7. 8. 3 inferunt ... pepulerunt, 13. 8 dicat, 36. 5 inquit milites, 9. 22. 9 
dederunt . . . maeroris, 24. 14 imposito .. . Romam, 32. 7 nec segnius... 
initur, 34. 19 intra annum... . universam, 10. 34. I vi 


A ‘mechanical’ proof lies in the large transposition at 5. 52. 8 which is found 
only in RDL but evidently was in A’s exemplar and subsequently corrected. 
(Cf. Conway ad loc. : ‘videtur A eandem transpositionem ante oculos habuisse 
sed ipse correxisse, nisi quod hic religiosum fuit omittit, in 55. 2 post optimum 
addit eo militi gratiorem persecutis ex 6. 2. 12’.) 

At 5. 54. 4 RDLA alone have the gloss uniquoto anno a Gallis Roma vastata sit 
and at 6. 14. 12 quod si dictatoris regressus ad comprimendas seditiones. 

Within RDLA, DA form a unity of their own. This is guaranteed by the 
following common omissions : 


4. 9. 5 in domum, 34. 3 quam... fuit, 7. 6. 7-8 consuli. . . suis, 37. 3 dono, 
8. 8. 6 maxime, 36. 4 aciem .. . industria ut, 9. 43. 5 gentis, 10. 24. 3 
Fabius . . . Decio ut 


Corresponding to this there are certain significant errors common to RL. 
Unfortunately no complete collation of R has been made, but the readings of 
R given have been checked throughout. 
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The following omissions are peculiar to RL: 


4. 25. 13 ac plebem, 7. 27. 1 civitatem, 
RL alone add est at 8. 28. 1. 


However, there are also certain omissions shared by RDL but not A: 


3. 56. 6 dictae, 61. 13 pauci recurrentesque, 71. 3 dicere et al. (cf. 3. 66. 4 
simultatiumque A cett., simultaque tumque H, simul tacitumque RDL) 


We must therefore suppose that A represents a corrected text, and may be 
derived from D or its exemplar. This correction is distinct from the correction 
done by A? (Petrarch himself, cf. Billanovich, op. cit., pp. 149-50) who drew 
his readings from M or a related manuscript. It prevents us from obtaining 
positive proof that A is derived from D. But we may with confidence reject it 
from the stemma for the purposes of recensio. 

The complete stemma therefore will appear as: 


r;, 


Surprisingly H emerges as independent of TRDLA in representing A. This 
independence, however, is often nullified by the extreme carelessness with 
which it has been transmitted. It has more omissions than any other manu- 
script of the group (cf. e.g. 6. 3. 4, 6. 4, 11. 7, 18. 4, 20. 4, 30. 7, 38. 6, et al.). 
This contradicts the principle enunciated by Bayet (p. ci): ‘En effet, plus 
un manuscrit s’est détaché tard, plus il contient de lacunes.’ A manuscript 
detached later is naturally more likely to have lacunae, but the converse does 
not hold. : 

None the less H remains of prime importance for the establishment not 
merely of the hyparchetype (A) but also of the archetype. 

The fragments at Copenhagen! represent a tradition closely related, if not 
superior to, H. They do not omit with PFUP nihil at 2. 9. 3 or te at 2. 10. 11. 
On the other hand, they do not interpolate fateretur with RDL at 2. 9. 4 nor do 
they contain any errors peculiar to M such as veniebant and portitoriisque at 
2. g. 6. Their place in the stemma is evident also from 2. 7. 10 where their 
reading—momento mea—agrees with MOH against the monumento mea of PFUB 
and the momentaneaque of RDL. Despite mistakes of its own, e.g. regi at 2. 9. 3 
and deinde se at 2. 11. 7, this new text is of great importance for the recensio ; it 
is a pity that so little of it survives. 

We may now turn to the problem of the z-branch. The following significant 
omissions are common to PFBU but are not in EO: 


5: 4. 8 cum, 14. 6 fuit, 16. 7 est, 6. 10. 7 in 


' MS. 2zT; see Billanovich, op. cit., and his assistants for preparing special 
p. 148 n. I am most grateful to the Keeper photographs of the fragments for me. 
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In the following cases we have to allow for the effect of homoeoteleuton, but 
they may be worth recording: 
4. 55. 3 nunc concienda, 5. 11. 16 deos.. . nunquam 
The following dittography is confined to PFBU : 
I. 11. 8 esset haberet 
O, however, represents the same tradition as E and therefore can be compared 
on its own with PFBU, even where E is lacking. 

1. It has been long observed that a ‘mechanical’ proof of their connexion 
exists in the fact that the second surviving quaternion of E begins at 4. 30. 14 
where O breaks off and the third quaternion begins at 4. 57. 11 where O 
resumes. 

2. They have a very large number of significant readings common to them- 
selves alone: 

cf. 1. 10. 4 effundit, 27. 8 erigere iubeat, 5. 18. 4 et si collegas et al. 

But there is no question of O being derived from E or vice versa. 

Where E is lacking, PFBU, PFU (B lacking), and PU (FB lacking) have the 
following significant omissions which are not shared by O: 

I. 39. 3 tu, 48. 9 ac tam moderatum imperium tamen, 49. 3 ad ius regni, 

2. 10. II te, 3. 35. 7 natu sit munus, 67. 2 si, 4. 6. 3 exarsit, 22. 3 non, 
g. 8. 12-14 quod vir . . . restituerentur, 27. 11 non Poetelius . . . ab suis, 
10. 14. 6-10 adoriri . . . moveri 

This confirms the belief that PFBU is a later stage of the family than OE. 

U is generally regarded as having been detached later than P and so closely 
connected with FB (see Bayet, p. cix). The facts do not bear this out. 

The following omissions are peculiar to PFB or PF (B lacking), P* being 
silent, and are not shared by U: 

2. 33. 6 imminentis, 3. 11. 13 quid, 5. 6. 3 adeo, g. 17. 13 robore, 37. 5 cibum 

At g. 18. 14 and 10. 21. 1-3 PF (B lacking) have sizeable transpositions of 
the text which are not found in U. 

At g. 27. 11 U! restores the text. It is not restored in PF (B lacking). 

OU (E lacking) alone have the following interpolation : 

3. 64. 1 triumphata (presumably corrected out in PFB); cf. 1. 34. 4 where 

OU (E lacking) with MP? (vid. inf.) alone preserve the text. 

But U is not derived from O or vice versa, since each has separative omis- 

sions. The stemma therefore must be: 


T 


olf 


U 


PFB 


A possible objection to this would arise if FBU had significant omissions or 
errors which were not shared also by P. In fact the only cases where FBU agree 
against P are where P has some individual error of its own. In this respect the 
Apparatus of the O.C.T. is inaccurate in a number of places which Bayet 
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corrects: e.g. at 1. 39 3 P also omits tu, at 3. 25. 4 P reads et tribunt ex tribunis. 
FBU have no significant omissions which are not shared by P. 

A. H. Kyd (C.Q. viii [1914], pp. 248-53) showed that FB mark a still later 
stage.’ This is guaranteed by the large omission (4. 21. 6-50. 4) which they 
alone have, as well as by a number of smaller omissions (e.g. 5. 53. 3 nunc 
utique) and errors (e.g. 3. 17. 12 ne veniens). Bayet’s tentative speculation that B 
is copied from F is ruled out by the fact that F has certain individual omissions 
(e.g. 3. 44. 1 urbe . . . Lucretiae). They will be derived from the same exemplar. 

We may reconstruct the stemma of these two families thus: 


a ee 


a U 


a 


RL DA P FB 


The same methods may now be applied to M. It has two major transposi- 
tions. 7. 4. 6-14. 8 and 14. 8-25. 4 have been interchanged, which represents, 
as Walters rightly inferred (Praef. ii, p. xii), the mechanical transposition of 
two quaternions. Similarly 9. 14. 2-22. 11 has been displaced and appears at 
40. 20—the transposition of one and two quaternions respectively. Such a 
phenomenon is not infrequently caused by the supplementation of a defective 
original exemplar from another tradition. M’s twin, the so-called Vormatiensis, 
used by Rhenanus and Gelenius for their edition and known only from their 
citations, was definitely defective at some point near the end (see Madvig, 
op. cit., p. 24, n. 2, Walters, Praef. ii, p. xiv, Souter, C.R. xxxvii [1923], p. 115 f., 
Bayet, Préf., p. Ixxxviii). Rhenanus says: ‘. . . primis duobus ternionibus 
carebat . . .. Idem scelus et in fine voluminis commissum. Quare coacti sumus 
hic aliquot paginas transilire.’ 

We must allow for the possibility that passages from a different tradition are 
embodied in M and we should therefore consider the parts affected by trans- 
position separately. Outside these M has no significant errors or omissions in 
common with either A or 7. The few omissions which it appears to share with 
either of them turn out on inspection to be caused by homoeoteleuton or easy 
haplography. These are as follows: 

I. 17. 7 nisi F (but restored by F"), 44. 4 profert pomerium H (homoeot. of 

pomerium), 2. 13. 1 a PFBU, 4. 29. 7 in DA, 57. 3 se HRDL (hapl. of se), 
60. 2 cum PFBUE (haplography of cum), 5. 6. 4 ne. . . adeo (homoeot. of 
adeo. PFB omit first adeo), 6. 7 eum D, 15. 11 non PFBHRDL, 6. 40. 9 
seu inutiles (HTRDL omit seu utiles), 9. 46. 7 dedicare (homoeot. of 
templum. PFU omit dedicare . . . templum), 10. 24. 1 V TRDL, 35. 17 
segniter arma capit PU (repetition of segniter) 

M therefore cannot be attached to either of the other two Nicomachean 

' The Prague fragment (Univers. Bibl. 147, n. 5) belongs to this group: like B, it 


1224 (VII. A. 16); see Lowe, Scriptura omits natu sit munus and consensu at 3. 35. 7. 
Beneventana, \xvii; Billanovich, op. cit., p. 
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families and must be supposed to represent an independent tradition. This is 
confirmed by the following passages where it alone preserves the text: 


10. 11. 1 provincia Etruria 
13. 3 exercitum adversus 
cf. 1. 17. 2 Herculi . . . dapemque (also P?: vid. inf.). 


Within the section affected by transpositions we may distinguish three 
different parts. 

(1) 7. 4. 6-25. 4 M has no significant errors or omissions in common with 
either of the families. The omission at 24. 9 tumulis . . . exercitum shared by 
MHTRDL is caused by the easy homoeoteleuton of exercitum. M has a large 
number peculiar to itself. Note the following omissions : 


6. 5-6 appellatum . . . si, 20. 8 quam beneficii 


(2) 9. 14. 2-40. 2 M has no significant errors or omissions in common with 
either of the families. 

(3) 7. 25. 4-9. 14. 2. Within this part the following omissions are clearly not 
significant, although shared by other manuscripts : 


8.23.12 Q HTRDL 
28.2 L HTRDL 
go.8 in PFO (haplography before ingentem) 
32.2 Q HTRDL 
9.4.7 proF 
4. 14 ac prodimus O (homoeoteleuton with deserimus . . . at) 
At 8. 31. 5-9 M preserves the text of the Nicomachean archetype in which 
two lines have been transposed, ‘tunc victorem velut in capto exercitu’ 
replacing ‘minetur neque illum magistro equitum’. PFU and HTRDL repre- 
sent different corrections of this. PFU omit altogether ‘minetur neque illum 
magistro equitum’ which is senseless in its transposed position; HTRDL 
effect the right correction by restoring the lines to their proper places. For 
the text of O see below. 
The following significant omission is common to MRDL: 


g. 6.12 Romanam.. . animos 


We must therefore suppose that at this point M and RDL derive from a com- 
mon source. This is supported by the fact that the following omissions, even 
though facilitated by homoeoteleuton, are also common to MRDL and that 
nowhere else in the Decade do MRDL share omissions : 


9.5.6  temeritate ... quorum 
g.17 nec... egistis 
11. 11 Romanum... legatum 
12.4 faceret ... Samnites 
The same pattern can be seen by the following readings: 
9.5.7  missos MOTRDL 
9.1  interea dedite MOTRDL 
11.5 aMTRDL 
Outside 9. 4-14 M has no significant errors in comm: with either of the other 
families. This section corresponds exactly in length to ‘he size of the transposed 
quaternions. We must therefore assume that the origival exemplar was defec- 
tive at this point and that M here represents a younger tradition from an 
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exemplar related to the parent of RDL. Our working hypothesis that trans- 
position may be indicative of defects in the tradition is thus vindicated. 
Except for this specific section the tradition of M is independent. M has, 
however, a further characteristic. More than any other manuscript it is 
characterized by dittographies (see Winkler, op. cit.). Heraeus (Rh.M. lxxxii 
[1933], Pp. 315 ff.) was the first to observe the true explanation of the fact that 
several of these include the letters ia or iam. He pointed out that the palimpsest 
of Fronto frequently has in alio (sc. exemplari) or, abbreviated, 7.2. when it gives 
variants. That these letters represent the same in M is guaranteed by 6. 13. 3: 


cernebat cett. 


credebat Alibi cernebat M 
The dittographies concerned are the following: 


3. 26.9 sat iam satisne salva essent omnia in salvem M 
satin salve Ver P 
satisne salva essent omnia cett. 
4.13.6  iamaniliusenenius M 
Mallius Ver 
Menenius cett. 
10. 5. 13 _ licinio iacilnio M 
licinio cett. 
19. 21 ausiatoribus iam pugnatoribus M 
ausiatoribus TRDL 
a victoribus P?FUO 
37.15 ia sacratus effatus M 
effatus P 
effatus sacratus cett. 
The distinguishing characteristic of these dittographies is that they are extra- 
Nicomachean. This is clear from 4. 13. 6. In addition M has the following 
dittographies which are not found in A or 7: 


2.15.3 eam ea esse vota esse voluntatem M 
eam esse voluntatem cett. 
19.1 CC. Vetusius Veturius Vetusius M 
C (ensorius RDL) Vetusius cett. 
34. 10 fruantur utantur M 
utantur cett. 
4.6.3 consenserere concessere M 
consensere ceit. 
15.6  bilibre libris M 
bilibre cett. 
4. 24.6 placeant reM 
placeant cett. 
placere Ver. 
5: 3-4  inciderunt fuerunt M 
fuerunt cett. 
6.5.8  quinque triginta viginti quinque tribuum M 
viginti quinque tribuum cett. 
10. 7. 10 cum li capide ac tuo M 
cum lituo PFUO 
cum TRDL 
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It would be surprising if this contamination from an extra-Nicomachean 
source occurred in the Carolingian age or later, since we have no other evidence 
of such a tradition surviving after the Nicomachean edition. In any event 
L. Voit (Philologus [1936], pp. 309 ff.) has shown that the marginalia in M go 
back to the end of Antiquity. His arguments are based on the contents of the 
notes at 7. 20. 3 (quintil. quae nunc iuliae sunt...) and 8. 15. 7 (... apud Flegontem 
... 7ecolo). To this might be added the note at 5. 44. 4. (qualis erat forma Gallorum, 
huiuscemodi est Alamannorum). This being so, there is nothing to prevent the 
contamination also being the result of an edition of late antiquity and being 
separated from the Nicomachean by only a short space of time. 

Inevitably this makes M extremely important for the recensio, though this 
importance, like that of H, is reduced by the desperate carelessness of its 
transcription. Wrong word-order and seiiseless dittographies, as well as the 
telescoping of words, are commonplace in it (see Walters, Praef. ii, pp. ix f.). 
But the corrupt readings may help in the reconstruction of the archetype. 

The exact relation of M to the other Nicomachean manuscripts has been 
confused by false inferences based on the fact that it has a number of ditto- 
graphies which it shares with either A or 7 (e.g. 3. 24. 5, 5. 41. 4, et al.), or which 
seem to combine the readings of A and z (e.g. 1. 23. 6, 2. 20. 5, 3- 34. 5, et al.). 
These are necessarily indecisive since one family may have lost the dittograph 
through correction or mere haplography. There is nothing to prevent them 
being original to the Nicomachean recension, as Mommsen believed (Abhdl. 
d. Ak. Berl. [1868], p. 177, n. 1). It would certainly be a mistake to attempt to 
use them to reconstruct the stemma. 

Having established the principal groupings of the manuscripts, we must now 
turn to the question of contamination, which is not so important if the sources 
of contamination are represented in the manuscripts. Certain of the manu- 
scripts have been corrected (e.g. E and P) from sources outside their exemplars, 
while others preserve traces of similar correction at an earlier stage in their 
descent. Once contamination can be proved, not merely significant errors but 
all readings have to be taken into account. 

P was corrected by a contemporary hand P?. There is no proof that the 
readings given by this corrector are necessarily from a single manuscript. They 
are merely corrections and, as such, could equally well come from a plurality 
of sources. Nor does the fact that S seems to represent the same tradition prove 
that P? is independent, since S may be derived from P indirectly, with the 
corrections of P? and some ‘improvements’ of its own. It would be a mistake to 
assume that all the readings of P? come from the same source, even though the 
prima facie probability is strong. In fact, it would appear that three separate 
strands are combined. 

1. P? agrees with FBU in restoring the text where there is a lacuna in P in the 
following passages : 


I. 32. 11 nec dederunt . . . quas res suppl. P? post oportuit, ut FBU ; post 
quas res cett. 

2.1.6 maturis iam viribus ferre posset libertatis libertatis P? 
maturis iam viribus ferre posset libertatis haud libertatis FB 
libertatis maturis iam viribus ferre posset libertatis cet. (U 
lacking) 


P? agrees with FU (B lacking) in adding a marginal gloss at 9. 39. 4. 
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P? agrees with FBU in restoring an obvious haplography in P at 2. 45. 13. 


Certum atque decretum est MOHRDL 
Certum est atque decretum FBU and P? 
Certum est P 


The following significant errors are confined to P?FB and P*F (B lacking) 
against U ceit. : 


7. 36. 2 castra somno, 10. 9. 10 turbare, 13. 8 acuebat ac, 5. 41. 3 praeunte 
praefate. 
cf. 10. 43. 12 te prope mere P 
prope timore P?F (B lacking) 
prope temere uTRDL 
A quasi-mechanical proof of the close connexion between P? and B was 
observed by Kyd (loc. cit.), who pointed out that the marginalia, which are not 
found in any other manuscript, are practically identical in these two. 
2. P? agrees with M alone on the following significant readings : 


1.7.12 Herculi...dapemque 
3. 28. 10 sub iugum om. M ‘sub iugum del.’ P? 
55:8 cuiquem 

4. 4. 3 pessimo exemplo publico 
cf. also 3. 11. 2, 28. 11, 54. 10, et al. 

Now it has been noticed that the corrections of P? become fewer as the Decade 
progresses. From Book 3 P itself has a small number of readings which show 
every sign of having been derived from an M-source. 

The following interpolations are peculiar to PM: 

3. 49.5 Appius fugit (Appius figit P) 

4. 31.8 ab eis Romae terror 


The following dittographies are peculiar to PM: 


3. 40. 7 conivere coire M 
cocomivere ire P 
62.2 consilio consulto M 
consul consilto P 
8. 25. 12 inceptumis M 
inceptius P 
cf. 2. 50. 1 incursantes ium P 
incursantes lupi M (This may be accidental.) 
cf. also 3. 26. 9 satin salve P 


This is the result which we should expect if there was a copy representing 
the M-tradition in the scriptorium where P was written which was used by P? 
initially to correct P and then increasingly by P itself. 

3. P? also has some readings peculiar to A as represented directly by H. The 
fact that some of these are additions to the text rules out the possibility of 
coincidence. Note the following: 


I. 4. 2 patrem esse, 4. 8 circa saltus, 45. 2 iam tum vel tantum, 2. 21. 7 
maiis, 7. 37. 2 privisque 


This feature of P? is not shared by P. 
We infer therefore that P has been corrected, whether directly or indirectly, 
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from three sources, represented for us in the stemma of M, FB, and H. The 
most likely inference is that two sources were immediately responsible, a M- 
and a contaminated FB/H-source, but it could be three. 

Some corrections of P? are ambiguous, being shared by both M and H, but 
not being found in z. Note the following : 


I. 10. 2 ipsi, 14. 8 pugnae, 16. 4 aliquos, 33. 5 milibus, 2. 5. 2 consecratus... 
fuit suppl. 


O was made the subject of a special study by Walters (C.Q.. ii [1908]). In this 
he agreed with Conway (quoted on p. 211 n. 5) that ‘E in some places is cor- 
rected into harmony with O’. This conclusion, tacitly assumed by Bayet, is 
hardly possible since E? is palaeographically older than O (see Conway, 
p. xxiii) and its corrections have a uniform character which is preserved even 
where O is defective (4. .30—57). 

The corrections in E are due in the main to three hands. E', the scribe him- 
self, E? (ut puto, magister scriptoriti: Conway, Praef. i, p. xxiii), and E*, which 
palaeographically is a little later but which contributes only a very few 
readings. 

In the section where O is missing, these correctors give the readings of H (as 
the most direct representative of A) in the following cases: 


4. 35- 9 OS, 38. 5 obire, 39. 7 quo cum, 43. 8 modo interregem, 44. 7 per- 
severantem sub, 49. 1 duo, 54. 2 in quattuor creandi uni, 54. 7 fremere, 
57- 5 dicturum 


These are clearly not coincidental and so show that E has been corrected 
from a representative of the other main tradition. 

In the sections where O and E are both extant, O generally gives the reading 
of the correctors of E rather than of E itself. The following passages show that 
they too are derived from the other tradition since the readings are shared by 
H alone or HA: 


1. 4. 8 circa saltus, 26. 5 in ius, 4. 60. 2 cum commoditas, 5. 1. 9 auxiliis, 
5- 8 de mittendis, 12. 4 rei, 15. 1 singuli, 15. 1 nuntiari, 18. 3 in insequen- 
tem, 19. II munimentorum, 26. 9 et teri, 28. 4 sospites, 30. 4 senes 
iuvenesque, 34. 8 saltusque iuliae alpis, 38. 2 frontes, 38. 10 flumine, 6. 
13. 3 cadentibus, 30. 5 caeduntur caeduntque, et al. 


In the following passages OE* alone agree on the reading: 

5. 33. 8 vocant, 45. 8 ediderunt, 47. 2 saxo ascensu, 47. 5 congregatis, 55. I 
praesidiis, 6. 14. 13 differenteque, et al. 

In the following passages O agrees with E against the correctors of E: 
5-5-7 tempore (tenore E?) 
6.12. 1 indictum induci (indictum E? cett.) 

In the following passages O differs both from E and the correctors of E: 
5.6.15 quiom.OU 
6.5.3 factasO 


This comparison shows that E has not been corrected by O but rather that 
O combines the traditions represented by E and the correctors of E. The 
inference is confirmed by examining the affiliations of O in the séctions where 
E is defective. It will be seen that O has a number of A-readings, both right and 
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wrong, which we should expect if its exemplar, like E, had been contaminated 
from a representative of that family. These A-readings are as follows: 


Books 1-5 (T lacking) : 


I. 43. 7 acta, 2. 2. 2 an nimii, 60. 2 efferre, 3. 2. I castra om., 34. 5 non 
invasisse, 40. 7 conivere, 45. 11 ipse huius, 46. 9 eum add., 57. 5 ferre ne, 
et al. saep. 


Note also: 1. 45. 2 iam tum erat, 2. 20. 5 delectam manum, 51. 7 
felicitate, 3. 24. 5 multi privatim, 66. 5 perpopulati 

Books 6-10: 

7. 14. 1 cernebat censebat, 8. 3. 9 Signia, 8. 19 quia via, 19. 11 Fundanis, 
g. 30. 6 ut id, 10. 7. 12 sacerdotii, 9. 6 vix servo, 14. 10 fulvium, 20. 8 
ignobile, et al. saep. 

These readings are definite departures from the text of the 7-tradition which 
we would expect to find preserved in O. They are therefore likely to be due to 
contamination. 

O has a very large number of individual errors and omissions, e.g. 

7. 8. 1 tunc primum, 11. 10 irridere . . . Tiburtes om., 24. 9 opulentissi- 

mumgq,, et al. 

It can, then, be held that O is derived from a manuscript similar to E which 
has been contaminated from a A-source. That it is not derived from E itself is 
evident in view of the omission in O of 4. 30. 14-57. 11. The converse also 
holds. There are in addition the following separative errors : 

O 5. 30. 4 prensare, 33. 3 invexasse, 36. 1 Gallorum om., et al. 
E 5. 55- I regiones 

The fragments of K (Klosteriensis, Bibl. Mon. Einsiedl., 365) show that there 
were other witnesses besides E to this branch. 

Walters indeed recognized that O was derived from a carefully edited 
tenth-century text connected with H, but he thought that this connexion 
extended only to Books 1-5, or 1-4, whereas it clearly extends throughout the 
Decade. Moreover he thought that OEH were all descended from the same 
exemplar of which O was the most faithful representative. 

In the light of this we may re-examine certain passages where O appears to 
be independent of A and z. It will emerge that they are more readily to be 
explained on the basis of contamination and that therefore O’s reading cannot 
be regarded as archetypal. 

8. 31. 5-9 (see above). O originally had the corrupt PFU text but has cor- 
rected it from the A-text. This has involved certain further mistakes, the omis- 
sion of quam tribunis militum and the retention of tunc victori. O’s text has no 
independent value. 

7. 37.2  singulis bobus privisque binisgue HTRDL 

singulis bobus binisgue MPFU 
singulis bobus binisque privis O 
3. 33. 1 anno trecentesimo MPFBU 
trecentesimo anno HRDL 
anno trecentesimo anno O 
62.3 mihi tegeritis HRDL 
mihi effeceritis P?FBU 
mihi tegaritis feceritis O 
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8.15.9 praetura intendente PFU 
in praetura tendente HTRDL 
in praetura intendente O 
10. 13. 13 vobis dignum virum dignum PU 
virum dignum vobis dignum TRDLM 
virum vobis dignum dignum O 
2.56.2 permissurum HRDL 
administraturum permissurum PFBU 
administraturum O 
7. 33.2  comi PF 
comiter MHTRDL 
comit O 


Cf. 8. 37. 12. O’s text may be due to contamination rather than to homoeo- 
teleuton. 

The reconstruction of the stemma obviates the need for supposing contamina- 
tion between U and O, presumed by Bayet. Nor is there any sound evidence for 
supposing that H is contaminated from 7 as is suggested by Walters and 
adopted by Bayet. This depended on a mistaken interpretation of 7. 27. 1 
(see above). 

The completed stemma may therefore be depicted thus: 
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THE LEX PLOTIA AGRARIA AND POMPEY’S 
SPANISH VETERANS 


Tue Lex Plotia Agraria is known to us only by name through a single reference 
in one of Cicero’s letters,’ from which we can extract nothing more than a 
terminus ante quem and a very general notion of its probable scope. Gabba in a 
short article,” after reviewing the different hypotheses about this law, decided 
in favour of a suggestion put forward originally by Zumpt,’ that it belongs 
probably to the year 70/69 B.c.; and identifying it with a law referred to in a 
passage of Dio,* he argued shat the law was passed on behalf of Pompey’s and 
Metellus Pius’ veterans of the Spanish war.’ Following a suggestion of Niccolini® 
he identified Plotius with the Plotius, tribune 70/69 B.c., who was responsible 
for the Lex Plotia de reditu Lepidanorum, and the date of his tribunate he put 
in 70 B.c.? With Gabba’s reasoning and general conclusions the present writer 
is in agreement, namely, that the law belongs to 70/69 B.c., and aimed at 
providing land for the veterans of Pompey and Metellus; the object of this 
note is to draw attention to a piece of evidence which has hitherto been 
strangely neglected, and to draw some possible inferences about the scope and 
fate of the law. 

In the winter of 68/67 B.c. the troops of Lucullus in their winter quarters at 
Nisibis became disaffected, their disaffection fomented particularly by the 
notorious Clodius. Plutarch® reports a harangue of Clodius to these troops: 
after pointing out how hard they toiled for no fitting reward, Clodius con- 
tinues : of 5¢ [Touaniov orpariirat Sijpos ovres 75n Tov peta yuvaikav Kal Téxvw 
KdOnvrat yiv eddaipova Kai modes Exovres, 0. . . THS Aaias ta Bacirea Karap- 
pipavres, GAAa puydow avOpdmos ev *IBypia cai dpamérais ev *IraXig trodepn- 
cartes: Ti odv, ef Set pndémrore travcacba orparevopevous, odyxi ToLoTw oTpaTnY@ 
Kal owpara Ta Acura Kai yuxyas pvAdooopev, @ KdAAOTOS elvat SoKei Kdopos 6 TOV 
orparevoyevwv tAobros ; This specific reference, which is clearly based on con- 
temporary authority, provides strong corroborative evidence for the existence 
at the time (68/67 B.c.) of some law to provide for Pompey’s veterans of the 
Spanish and Servile wars; it would seem from the concluding sentence (to 
which we shall refer again later) to have been set on foot at Pompey’s instiga- 
tion, whose positive concern for his troops is contrasted with Lucullus’ selfish 
indifference to their welfare. This we should in any case expect. The commis- 
sion to buy or find land would normally have come into existence with the 
enactment of the law and would very likely have begun to take up its duties, 
since Clodius can say that they are probably (zov) already settled; we can 


1 Ad Att. 1. 18. 6: ‘Agraria autem pro- 
mulgata est a Flavio sane levis eadem fere 
quae fuit Plotia.’ 

2 La Parola del Passato, 1950, 66 ff. ; cf. also 
the same writer in Athenaeum, N.s. xxix 
(1951), 226, n. 3. The references to previous 
scholars will be found in this article. 

3 Commentationes epigraphicae, i (Berlin, 
1850), 362. It should be noted that Zumpt 
was followed by Marquardt, Staatsverwal- 
tung, i3 112. 


4 38. 5. 1-2 (for text see note 1, p. 83.). 

5 Following a suggestion of Meyer, 
Caesars Monarchie und das Principat des Pom- 
peius, 2nd ed. 1919, 53, n. 53 cf. Gelzer, 
Pompeius, 1949, 143- 

© Fasti dei tribuni della plebe, 1934, 436. 

7 Loc. cit. 68. See also, now, Broughton, 
The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, ii, 
under “Tribunes of the Plebs’ for 70 B.c.; 
R.E., s.v. Plautius, no. 3. 

8 Lucullus, 34. 4. 
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argue no further from his claim and innuendo; in fact, as we shall see, it would 
almost certainly be wrong to argue that any large number had been settled by 
this time. 

So much in support of the existence of a land law. For possible evidence of 
its nature and fate we must turn to the passage in Dio.’ Pompey’s argument in 
the first sentence is that the whole Senate? has already approved the clauses of 
this bill, since they are the same as the clauses of the law which gave land to the 
earlier veterans.’ Now it is essential to Pompey’s argument that this should be 
true; if the earlier law was very different, the Senate’s approval of it would be 
irrelevant to his present purpose. It seems, then, reasonable to infer that the 
general scope of the law was to provide land by purchase for settling the 
veterans ;* Clodius’ reference to yfv evdainova kai moXAers suggests organized 
colonies as well as viritane assignments. The Dio passage shows that there were 
not to be confiscations ; though whether compulsory purchase was excluded, 
as it was in Caesar’s bill, we cannot say. But the general tenor of the law must 
have been, with respect to the veterans, very similar to Caesar’s proposals, on 
behalf of which Pompey was speaking. Cicero’s comparison of it with the Lex 
Flavia in irresponsibility means little except that they were both laws to give 
land to veterans, moved by tribunes in the interests of a general, in both cases 
Pompey, and that Cicero disapproved of such tribunician legislation, which he 
regarded as mischievous and designed to build up great men at the expense of 
res publica. 

Pompey then continues that on the former occasion owing to the emptiness 
of the treasury the grant was ‘put off’ (dve8Aj6n) ; and Gabba‘ infers from this 
that, although the law was passed, nothing was done for the veterans until 
59 B.c. Yet the passage of Plutarch suggests that some headway had been made 
at least with the administrative machinery required to implement the law, and 
probably with the beginnings of the actual distribution ; and this I believe to 
be the truth. When Pompey in 67 B.c. was given the command against the 
pirates, he was given permission to have an army of 120,000 men,® and he had 
already begun scheming for the command against Mithridates.? He would 
therefore by this time be anxious to have as many as possible of his veterans 
available for re-enlistment, and many of these veterans will certainly have 
rejoined him to fight against the pirates and Mithridates. These men, then, on 
their return were entitled to a grant of land under the Lex Plotia, but owing to 





1 38. 5. 1-2: odx éywd, &dn, pdvos, @ 
Kuipira, 7a yeypappéva Soxidlw, adda Kai 
9 GAAn Bovd? maca, &’ dv ody Gr Trois per’ 
“00 GAAG Kai rois wera tod MeréAdov avotpa- 
Tevoapevors Tore yhv Sobjvar ebnpicato. tore 
bev obv (od yap numdpe 76 Snudatov) eikdrws 
} Sdas adrijs dveBAjOn ev Sé rH mapdvee 
(mapmdovo.ov yap bm’ euod yéyove) mpoarKer 
kal éxeivois Ti brdcxeow Kal Tois aAAos THY 
emapriav tay Kowdav mévwv arodobjvat. 

2 It could be argued that Pompey could 
not speak thus, if the ‘whole Senate’ to 
which he refers is the Senate of ten years 
earlier ; the personalities would have changed 
considerably in the meantime. This would 
favour identifying Metellus with Metellus 
Creticus and dating the law to c. 64 B.c. 


But Pompey is thinking of the Senate as a 
deliberative body, and claiming that these 
clauses have on a previous occasion had full 
Senatorial support; for his purpose it is not 
important what individuals comprised the 
Senate on either occasion. 

3 The antecedent of &” dv is yeypaupéva ; 
lit. ‘by means of which it voted on a previous 
occasion (7ore) etc.’; i.e. the te:ms of the 
bill were the means by which it gave the 
land. 

+ This is implied also in Pompey’s state- 
ment that owing to the poverty of the trea- 
sury the land was not distributed. 

5 Op. cit. 68. 

6 Plut. Pomp. 26. 2. 

7 See below, p. 84. 
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their re-enlistment it would not have been made. They would still be eligible 
for and entitled to it, and thus Pompey could properly say: mpoonKe Kai 
exeivois THY UrOcxeow .. . aTodoOAvat ; and it would have been very invidious to 
give this group of veterans a piece of land and leave the rest unprovided for, 
when they had shared in the toil of the Eastern campaigns. 

To understand the full significance of dveBAj6n, we must consider briefly 
the situation in Rome between 70 and 67 B.c. Pompey’s prestige and real 
influence were at this time perhaps greater than at any other point of his 
career ; the renowned and successful general, whose legislation in the interests 
of the tribunate had further enhanced his popularity, he was incontestably the 
most important figure in Rome and in his veterans he had effectively a private 
army whose support could, if necessary, be more than moral. The Senate, 
although as the result of Sulla’s reforms its influential members still controlled 
the senior magistracies, was not sufficiently powerful successfully to obstruct 
Pompey, supported by his veterans and all those who had lain impotent per- 
force during the previous ten years, as was shown by the tribunates of Gabinius 
and Manilius. He had declined a province after his consulship, preferring to 
wait on some more spectacular and exceptional opportunity, and behaving 
rather as some dynast, surrounding himself with pomp and ceremony.’ He 
successfully intrigued for the command against the pirates, but even then had 
his eye turned to the more splendid command against Mithridates, which 
was at this time held by a loyal Senatorian, Lucullus, whose success made it 
difficult to have him superseded. None the less the scheming had begun; not 
only did Gabinius strip Lucullus of Bithynia and Pontus, but Pompey’s agents 
were tampering with the loyalty of Lucullus’ soldiers in his interests. Clodius 
specifically contrasts Lucullus with Pompey, the soldier’s friend, urging the 
advantage of serving with a general like Pompey rather than with Lucullus. 
This was all part of the plan to discredit Lucullus and make possible his super- 
session.” The success of Gabinius and Manilius? both in their elections to the 
tribunate and in their legislation is testimony to Pompey’s political power at 
this time. The land law, on our hypothesis, had been passed, and the machinery 
for its implementation would have been set up, though little progress in actual 
distribution would yet have been achieved. By late 68 B.c., however, Pompey 
was probably himself less anxious to see his private army dissipated in this way, 
since he needed their political support, and, more important, hoped to use 
many of them in the Eastern campaigns for which he was scheming. 

By 67 B.c., therefore, some, but not a great many, veterans would have been 
settled. Pompey then left Rome to deal with the pirates, and in the event was 
absent from Italy until the end of 62 B.c. This absence of Pompey completely 
changed the political scene; with the great popular figure and many of those 
on whose support he had depended (the veterans) gone, the Senate was able 
so to strengthen and consolidate its position and to repress or suppress its 
opponents that when Pompey did finally return, he was quite unable, in spite 
of his increased prestige, to exercise any significant political influence. So 
powerless had he become that even a tribunician law in favour of his veterans, 
the Lex Flavia, had to be dropped. When one reflects on the ability of tribunes 


' Plut. Pomp. 23. 3-4. lius from passing his law, but the pressure of 
2 Cf. Gelzer in R.E., s.v. Licinius, no. 104, feeling among the people was wholly in 
col. 403. favour of Manilius and Pompey. 


3 The Optimates tried to prevent Mani- 
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to pass popular legislation both before and after this time, if supported by 
powerful men, Flavius’ failure at this moment is truly remarkable.’ The likeli- 
hood is, therefore, that the Senate, which had been unable to prevent the land 
law or its incipient operation dowr. to 67 B.c., after Pompey’s departure began 
to dawdle on the pretext of the poverty of the treasury, and allowed the com- 
mission to come to a standstill, without actually repealing the legislation ; and 
thus the matter stood at the moment when Pompey made this speech in 59 B.c. 

A final brief word on the identity of Plautius/Plotius, the tribune responsible 
for this legislation. We know nothing about him except his name and his 
legislation. There is also a Plautius/Plotius named as one of Pompey’s legates 
against the pirates, whose history before this appointment is equally unknown 
to us.” It would be attractive to identify the two as one and the same man, and 
to suppose that the tribune who had sponsored the law in favour of the veterans 
was rewarded with the legateship, in exactly the same way as was Gabinius 
rewarded with a legateship in 66 8.c. This identification would fit the pattern 
of career of a Pompeian tribune, and do no harm to such facts as we know. 


University of Manchester R. E. SmitrH 


' See the very important passage in Sal- is mischievous ‘democratic’ activity, in the 
lust, Catiline, 38. 1-39. 3, where this decade _ second repressive Senatorial measures against 
is divided into two parts, that after the ‘the plebs’; he outlines the means by which 
restoration of the tribunes’ rights down to the Senate regained its ascendancy. 

67 B.c., and that after Pompey’s departure 2 Florus, 1. 41. 9; App. Mithr. 95; R.E., 
from Rome in 67 B.c. In the first period there _no. 8; cf. no. 11. 





A CRITICAL NOTE ON DEMOSTHENES’ 
FIRST PHILIPPIC 


Despite the long controversy on the date and composition of the First Philippic,' 
we are no nearer, it would seem, to a satisfactory solution. F. Focke,” apparently 
following a suggestion in Gercke—Norden,* developed what is perhaps the most 
reasonable presentation of the view that the speech was delivered in the spring 
of 350 B.c.; but what vitiates his argument in the long run is Focke’s constant 
presumption that all the various datable references must belong to one and the 
same speech or stratum of composition. For although the view of Dionysius of 
Halica-nassus,* that the First Philippic really comprises two distinct speeches, 
has not in its extreme form won acceptance with modern scholars, other more 
moderate solutions are not impossible ; and it would seem that Blass’s revision 
theory’ (for which Werner Jaeger has expressed sympathy®) suggests a more 
subtle way of handling the various inconsistencies between the first (§§ 1-29) 
and the second (30-50) parts of the speech. We need not recapitulate these 
points here. But the problem of interpretation is further complicated by our 
lack of a completely satisfactory critical edition of Demosthenes: the Teubner 
edition of Fuhr-Sykutris did not live up to expectations; and G. Pasquali’s 
intelligent analysis’? of the manuscript tradition has yet to be utilized in the 
light of modern critical theory. 

In the First Philippic our difficulties are further increased by a certain loose- 
ness and incoherence of structure—the expression of une nature impressionable et 
nerveuse in the stylistic analysis of Gilberte Ronnet’—and an apparent reliance 





! For a bibliography, see especially J. E. 
Sandys, The First Philippic and the Olynthiacs 
of Demosthenes (London: Macmillan, 1910, 
repr. 1955), Ixxvif., r1o1rf.; F. Focke, 
‘Demosthenesstudien’, in Genethliakon Schmid 
( Tib. Beitr. Heft 5, 1929), 21 ff.; W. Jaeger, 
Demosthenes: The Origin and Growth of His 
Policy (Sather Classical Lectures, Berkeley : 
University of California, 1938), 116 ff., and 
Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture (tr. Gilbert 
Highet, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1944), ili. 352 ff.; G. Semerano, ‘Biblio- 
grafia’, in Introduzione alla Filologia classica 
(Milan: Marzorati, 1951), 512-14. 

2 9p. cit. 

3 In the section by Paul Wendland and 
Max Pohlenz, Einleitung, i (1927), fasc. 3, 87, 
where the date 350/49 is given for the First 
Philippic. 

4 Epistula 1 ad Ammaeum, § 4 speaks of 
numbers 1-29 of our speech as the Fourth 
Philippic and dates it to Ol. 107. 1 (= 352/1 
B.C.) ; § 10 mentions numbers 30-51 of our 
speech as a Sixth Philippic, dating it to Ol. 
108. 2 (= 347/6 B.c.). For a discussion, see 
C. Rehdantz and F. Blass, Demosthenes’ aus- 
gewdhlte Reden fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart . . ., 
ed. by K. Fuhr (Leipzig: Teubner, ed. 9, 


1909), 16, n. 8, and Sandys, op. cit., 1o1 f. 

5 Die Attische Beredsamkeit: Demosthenes (ed. 
2, Leipzig: Teubner, 1893), 304, where he 
suggests eine doppelte Ausgabe, one in 351, the 
other in 347. 

® Demosthenes, 122, where he promises to 
develop the theory elsewhere. However, in 
Paideia, iii. 355, he seems to revert to the 
older dating, 352/1. 

7 Storia della Tradizione critica del Testo (ed. 
2, Florence: Le Monnier, 1952), 269-89, 
which relies on an unpublished Leipzig dis- 
sertation by Bernard Hausmann (1921). 
Pasquali stresses the difficulty caused by 
serious contamination in our manuscript 
tradition ; his use of the papyri must now be 
supplemented by the list of Demosthenic 
papyri in Roger Pack, The Greek and Latin 
Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypi (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, 1952); 
although no new fragment has been dis- 
covered of the First Philippic since P. Gen. 
258 (s. iv/v), comprising §§ 27-29, which 
Pasquali already knew. 

8 Etude sur le style de Démosthéne dans les dis- 
cours politiques (Paris: Boccard, 1951), 1853 
cf. also 183, where she speaks of the First Philip- 
pic as ‘ce chef-d’ceuvre de couleur et de vie’. 
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on stock transitional passages ;' and this makes it hard to detect possible lacunae, 
dislocations, or signs of later revision. The result is that what one critic takes for 
a lacuna or dislocation, another sees as a stylistic expression of Demosthenes’ 
natural ‘abruptness’ or ‘passion’. The following passages may, nonetheless, 
offer some material for a reconsideration of the traditional text.” 


(1) § 13 ws pev odv KrA. 

It would seem incredible in a speech delivered at normal speed that an 
orator would say, as Demosthenes does here, that he is now aware that his 
audience is willing to do what he wishes, whereas in the previous sentence he 
accuses them of being completely ‘divorced’ (danprnpévor) from reality in their 
attitude as well as military preparedness. We must suppose, therefore, that (a) 
there was a passage of time between §§ 12 and 13 (taken up, for example, by a 
vote), (b) that there is a lacuna in our text, or finally (c) that the immediate 
linking of 13 to 12 shows signs of a hasty revision. 


(2) § 32 and § 44 (dmdpye 8” dpiv .. . padiws eorar). 

In § 44 the orator puts forward a plausible objection to his plan for a 
permanent army: ‘But where will we be able to land our ships?’ (aot odv 
[or, as I prefer to read with ‘Longinus’ and Hermogenes, zot 5] zpocopyu- 
ovpe8’ ;) And he continues:‘ Gentlemen, the actual war will discover the 
weak spot in his position’, etc. But, apart from the fact that Demosthenes is here 
needlessly evading a question which he himself has raised, the fact is that this 
question had already been answered in § 32. There, after the first sentence of 
§ 32 (emphasizing once again the need of a standing army), Demosthenes goes 
on, somewhat irrelevantly, to a discussion of available winter-quarters and 
convenient anchorages for the Athenian navy. Actually this passage in § 32 
from drdpxe. 8” to Tpadiws eorat (marking the last words as a crux with 
Butcher) is the proper answer to the question raised in § 44, and, if my view is 
correct, should be inserted there. Two further advantages would seem to 
result from this transposition. First of all, the words padiws éorar seem to have 
new light shed on them in their new position: for the orator’s question in § 44 
is more appositely answered if we could emend the two words to a form such 
as éppicOjcera. Secondly, the linking of the first sentence of § 32 (ending with 
duvdyer) with the beginning of § 33 where the orator immediately discusses the 
disposition of this dvvapyis, seems most convincing. 


' Without entering into the question of 41.2-3 12 7a7Tfs TUxns... eLepydoaro. 
the authenticity of the ‘proems’ or common- 21. 4 14 f. od yap of ‘‘rayd” ... dv Kaxds. 
place-paragraphs (on which see N. W. and 1.3 38 ei pév, 60” Gv... Eavtous. 


N. J. DeWitt, in vol. vii of Demosthenes in 53. 1 44 Kabdpel’... AeyovTwr. 





the Loeb Library, 1949, 84 ff.), we may re- 
capitulate the parallel passages here. It is a 
fact that the First Philippic abounds in state- 
ments which could very easily be used in 
other contexts. Compare: 

Proem with Phil. 1 


I, 1-2 I e pev... BovrAetecBau. 

30. 3 2 ovK« dOupnréov... yevéoBat (cf. 
also Phil. 3. 5). 

43. 2 3 ovddev... dAywpire. 


41.2 7 eiodépew . . . orparevecBa. 


23. 2 51 éeBovdAdunr . . . efxov. 

With a speech of this nature, it would seem 
safest to abandon any attempt to settle the 
problem of dating, and to resign ourselves 
merely to an enumeration of the possible 
hypotheses. 

2 For the Greek, C. Fuhr, Demosthenis 
Orationes, ed. maior, vol. i (Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1914), and S. H. Butcher, Demosthenis 
Orationes, vol. i (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1903, repr. 1938). 
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(3) § 37 6 8 to § 38 75€’ dxovew. 

It is odd that the abruptness of these two sentences, together with the reading 
of Philip’s Letter to the Euboeans, has not been given more consideration. 
What seems strange, too, is the fact that after plunging so abruptly into the 
Letter, Demosthenes passes on immediately into a stock passage (dAA’ «i pév 
to éavrovs) without any further discussion of the ‘unpleasant details’ of Philip’s 
communication. The result is that the entire section dealing with the letter 
(up to dxovew) could be removed without leaving any noticeable gap in the 
thought-sequence. Several possible conclusions suggest themselves: either the 
passage has been deliberately shortened (in revision), or it belongs elsewhere, 
with a section which treats of Philip’s activities more in detail. A very likely 
section for such an insertion is § 43: either at the beginning before the words 
Oavyalw 8° éywye, or, more likely, after the words i270 DiAiwmov. After the 
insertion on the Letter one could continue with the sentence a\Aa py . 
xwAvoet—unless we are to transpose it to the end of § 42 (immediately after the 
word dazeyvwKate) as Blass had originally suggested. If I were to choose, how- 
ever, between hypotheses, I should prefer to leave the section on Philip’s 
Letter where it actually occurs in our text and explain its truncated aspect as a 
relic of hasty revision. 


(4) § 47 Kaxovpyou pev ydp é€ort Kpiberr’ arobaveiv, orparnyod 5é paydpevov Tots 
moAepiots. 

This aphorism seems to spoil the climax as well as the irony of the preceding 
sentence. Anc .2:ides, Demosthenes had not said that generals ought to die in 
battle; it is only ironic, he suggests, that they should apparently choose to die 
as criminals. The aptness and sufficient vagueness of the tod zpoo7jovtos of the 
preceding sentence seems spoiled by the sententious xaxovpyou pév ydp KrA. 
And the fact that the latter is an unnecessary explanation of an ironic quip 
suggests that it may well have arisen as a gloss on the previous sentence. In any 
case, I think it should be bracketed as only dubiously Demosthenic. 


HERBERT Musvr1110, S.J. 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburg, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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A pREvious article’ made a linguistic study of municeps. The present examines 
the Roman discussions of the word. I hope further to discuss the definitions of 
Verrius Flaccus, the history of the ius, and the juridical concept. 

Roman historical and legal discussion of municeps is to be found in the Digest 
(50. 1. 1, Ulpian), in the Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius (16. 13), and in the De 
verborum significatu of Sextus Pompeius Festus (p. 126 L.) and its epitome by 
Paulus (pp. 117 and 155 L.). It comprises legal definitions, which must have 
had at least contemporary validity, historical definitions of what the word 
meant at different periods in its history, and the citation of precedents with or 
without historical detail. Of these the last two are the most important. 

The discussion by Ulpian in the Digest does not require detailed examination 
in this context. It is concerned simply with the question how to determine 
who is a member of a particular municipium: the rules for this are practically 
identical with those given by Aelius Gallus, who is cited by Festus.” Ulpian’s 
definition of the meaning of municeps in his own time is also very close to the 
third definition of municipium preserved in Paulus, where it is made quite clear 
that this meaning was the result of the enfranchisement of Italy in go B.c.? 

Certain points of particular interest in the discussion may, however, be 
noticed. The rules concerning the status of children whose parents were mem- 
bers of different municipia (Digest 50. 1. 1. 2) show, even more clearly than the 
general rules for the determination of membership of a municipium, that these 
bodies still behaved in some respects like exclusive city-states. Ulpian does not 
envisage the possibility of a man acquiring membership of a municipium simply 
by going to live there, although Aelius Gallus seems to have done so. 

Further, although Ulpian accepts the false interpretation of the phrase munia 
capere that made municeps mean muneris particeps (cf. C.Q., N.S. iv. 161), his 
definition of the original meaning of the word preserves the important distinction 
between the process of admission into the state, as he regarded it, and the per- 
formance of the munia.* He was therefore able to give a definition of municeps that 
is in large measure correct, and this may indicate that reliable information 
about the earliest municipal status survived in the legal tradition. 

Finally, the examples of municipes chosen by Ulpian, the Campani and the 
Puteolani, may well reflect the same historical tradition that led to the citing 
of the Cumani, Acerrani, and Atellani in the discussions preserved by Festus 
and Paulus. For all these places lie in the area of the grant of ius municipi that 
was made in 338 B.c. (Livy 8. 14. 10-11) ; the area which later seems to have 
been in some way under the jurisdiction of the praefecti Capuam Cumas (Livy 9. 
20. 5: Festus, p. 262 L.). 


1 ‘The Original Meaning of municeps’, 3 Dig. 50. 1. 1. 1.: ‘sed nunc abusive 





C.Q., N.S. iv (1954), 158-64. 

2 Dig. 50. 1. 1: ‘municipem aut nativitas 
facit aut manumissio aut adoptio.’ Festus, 
p. 126 L. : ‘municeps est, ut ait Aelius Gallus, 
qui in municipio liber natus est. Item qui 
ex alio genere hominum munus functus est. 
Item qui in municipio ex servitute se libera- 
vit a municipe.’ The addition of adoptio by 
Ulpian is historically interesting. 


municipes dicimus suae cuiusque cCivitatis 
cives.’? Paulus/Festus, p. 155 L.: *. . . uti 
municipia essent sua cuiusque Civitatis et 
coloniae.’ 

4 Dig. 50. 1. 1. 1: ‘et proprie quidem 
municipes appellantur muneris participes, 
recepti in civitatem ut munera nobiscum 
facerent.’ 
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The definition of Aulus Gellius certainly has the authority of the legal 
advisers of the Emperor Hadrian even if it does not in fact derive directly from 
Hadrian’s own speech de Jtalicensibus.' It runs: ‘ ‘‘municipes” ergo sunt cives 
Romani ex municipiis, legibus suis et suo iure utentes, muneris tantum cum 
populo Romano honorari participes, a quo munere capessendo appellati 
videntur, nullis aliis necessitatibus neque ulla populi Romani lege adstricti, 
nisi in quam populus eorum fundus factus est’ (16. 13. 6). 

To this definition is attached an historical statement which is meant to pro- 
vide the precedent for the status as defined. It runs: ‘primos autem municipes 
sine suffragii iure Caerites esse factos accepimus concessumque illis, ut civitatis 
Romanae honorem quidem caperent, sed negotiis tamen atque oneribus 
vacarent pro sacris bello Gallico receptis custoditisque’ (16. 13. 7). 

The definition and the precedent must be taken very closely together, and 
both must be interpreted in the light of the purpose of the speech of Hadrian. 
This was to dissuade the Italicenses from their desire to become a colony by 
showing them that the status of a municipium was more honourable.” To such an 
argument the known derivation of municeps from munia, ‘duties’, often burden- 
some, was a handicap. It was therefore asserted that participation in the munus 
had been purely honorary,’ and to support this view the case of Caere was cited 
and reinterpreted. 

The belief that Caere was the first municipium was almost certainly an infer- 
ence from the Caerites tabulae (Horace, Epistles 1. 6. 62; Sherwin-White, R.C. 
51-52). But a generation which knew that Roman citizenship was a concession 
for which the Italians had had to fight could easily connect the grant of the 
ius municipi to Caere with the notable beneficium of the Caerites in the Gallic 
invasion. This version is found in Strabo and in the Scholium Cruquianum on the 
reference of Horace to the Caerites tabulae ;* but it is not accepted by Livy, who 





t Aulus Gellius 16. 13. 4-5: ‘de cuius 
opinationis (that colonies were more honour- 
able than municipia) tam promiscae erroribus 
divus Hadrianus in oratione, quam de 
Italicensibus, unde ipse ortus fuit, in senatu 
habuit, peritissime disseruit’. 

2 Aulus Gellius prefaces his discussion 
with the statement that many members of 
coloniae were calling themselves municipes. In 
this passage Schénbauer, ‘Municipium: Wort- 
erklarung u. rechtliche Bedeutung’, An- 
zeiger Osterr. Akademie, \xxxvi (1949), p. 562, 
finds an enlarged, untechnical use of the 
word municipium, first to be seen in Cicero, 
who called Placentia a municipium (ap. 
Asconius in Pisonianam 2). But Cicero was 
right because Placentia had become a muni- 
cipium in the full technical sense of the word 
in go B.c. (see Mommsen, S.R. iii. 796 n. 2). 
Aulus Gellius, too, is authority only for the 
fact that the word municeps had come to 
mean only ‘member of a local community’. 
He does not say that this usage had extended 
to the word municipium, but only that the 
legal status of municipia was by then obscure 
(Aulus Gellius 16. 13. 1-3). 

3 Aulus Gellius 16. 13. 6: ‘. . . muneris 
tantum cum populo Romano honorari parti- 


cipes’. The fact that the Caerites are said 
to have received their status ‘ut civitatis 
Romanae honorem quidem caperent, sed 
negotiis tamen atque oneribus vacarent’ (13. 
7) makes it unlikely that there is any refer- 
ence to honores in the sense of the magistracy 
(as Mommsen, S.R. iii. 796 n. 3). ‘Honorari’ 
is perhaps best taken with ‘participes’ since 
‘munus honorarium’ is a very awkward 
phrase which would almost in itself discredit 
the view being advanced by the Hadrianic 
lawyers. ‘Honorary participants in the 
munus’ gives good sense. But cf. Sherwin- 
White, The Roman Citizenship, Oxford, 1939, 
p. 208 n. 6. 

4 Strabo, c. 220; Scholium Cruquianum on 
Horace, Epist. 1. 6. 62: ‘sacra cum servas- 
sent integra, pro eo beneficio Caerites civi- 
tate donati sunt municipesque facti: at 
posteaquam ausi sunt Romanis rebellare, eis 
devictis iterumque civitate donatis ius 
suffragiorum ademptum est censusque eorum 
in tabulas relati et a ceterorum censibus 
remoti sunt’ (from Mommsen, S.R. iii. 572 
n. 3). Kornemann, ‘municipia 1’ in P.-W. 
16. 1 (1933), 570-638 at 575 attributes the 
version to the younger annalistic tradition. 
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speaks only of a grant of hospitium after the Gallic wars, nor by the oldest 
Horatian scholiast, who explicitly assigns the grant of ius municipi to a treaty 
with the defeated Caerites,' and other precedents than Caere for the ius 
municipi were certainly cited. 

But it was not sufficient for the Hadrianic lawyers to accept the tradition 
that Caere was the first municipium. For it was certainly known that the Caerites 
in particular, and probably that municipes in general, had not possessed the 
right to vote, and that their status was therefore inferior to that of full citizens. 
Even those who took the view that the grant to Caere had been a reward for 
services rendered found it puzzling that the Caerites lacked the right to vote: 
Strabo thought that the Romans had been ungenerous, and the Scholium 
Cruquianum, perhaps also trying to accommodate the other tradition, supposed 
that the original grant had been the full citizenship, and that the Caerites had 
lost the right to vote as a punishment for a subsequent revolt.” 

It was left to the Hadrianic lawyers to take the bold step of actually inter- 
preting the lack of the right to vote not as a mark of inferiority but as a privilege. 
They were thus able to cite Caere as a precedent which proved that municipal 
status was doubly honourable: not only had it been conferred as an honour, 
but it was also a particularly honourable form of citizenship. This view seemed 
plausible enough in a period in which Roman citizenship was no more than a 
status, possession of which brought considerable advantages, and no doubt it 
served its purpose, though it seems to have done little to check the general 
desire to become colonies. But it has no historical authority at all, and is nothing 
but a bit of special pleading. 

So much, therefore, of the definition of Aulus Gellius is unreliable, and, like 
the thirteenth stroke of the clock, it throws doubt on all the rest, that municipes 
are ‘legibus suis et suo iure utentes’ and ‘nullis aliis necessitatibus neque ulla 
populi Romani lege adstricti, nisi in quam populus eorum fundus factus est’. 
For this position is contrasted with that of colonies, which ‘iura institutaque 
omnia populi Romani, non sui arbitrii, habent’, a condition characterized 
as ‘magis obnoxia et minus libera’. 

The phrase ‘legibus suis et suo iure utentes’ is in fact very close indeed to the 
formula used for declaring a civitas libera,’ first attested for the Greeks in 197 
B.C., but probably employed before then, in the treaties with the Greek cities of 
southern Italy. Similarly, the process of fundus fieri was that by which free or 
allied states adopted a particular Roman law into their own code of laws 
(Cicero, pro Balbo 20-22). The Hadrianic lawyers in fact defined a municipium 





! Livy 5. 50. 3; Pomponius Porphyrion on 
Horace, Epist. 1. 6. 62, perhaps following 
Acron: ‘victis Caeritibus Romani in per- 
cutiendo foedere non dederunt suffragii 
ferendi ius, quod ignominiosum fuit’ (from 
Mommsen, S.R. iii. 572 n. 3). 

2 Aulus Gellius’ words ‘primos autem 
municipes sine suffragii iure Caerites esse 
factos accepimus’ do not imply that he be- 
lieved there to have been earlier municipes 
with the vote. For him municeps meant a full 
citizen, and he is simply indicating that the 
Caerites had been municipes of the earlier 


type. 
3 The Greeks in 197 B.c.: Polybius 18. 27. 


2, eAevOepous trdpxew Kai vouors xpqoba rots 
idious ; cf. 29. 5, voprors xpwpevous Tots TaTpio.s. 
Ambracia in 187 8B.c.: Livy 38. 44. 4, ‘in 
libertate essent ac legibus suis uterentur’. 
Heraclea-by-Latmos in (?)187 B.c.: SIG. 
33. 618, éxovow bp’ adtods mavta Ta abraév 
modrevecdIa Kata Tos dpeTepovs vopous. 
Macedon in 167 B.c.: Livy 45. 29. 4, ‘liberos 
esse iubere Macedonas, habentes urbes 
easdem agrosque, utentes legibus suis, an- 
nuos creantes magistratus’. Termessus in 
71 B.c.: lex Antonia de Termessibus, c. i, lines 
7-8, ‘leiberei amicei socieique populi Romani 
sunto/eique legibus sueis ita utunto’. 
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in terms appropriate for a civitas libera, and their motive for doing so is again 
quite obvious. 

But despite the motive, it is not impossible that what they said was in fact 
true of the original municipia, although they had suppressed the fact that these 
also possessed very definite obligations towards Rome. Any view which accepts 
the survival of the local res publica in a municipium, as opposed to one which 
believes that its juridical destruction was logically entailed in the grant of ius 
municipi, must admit the possibility that, with the exception of the falsehood 
implied in the words ‘nullis aliis necessitatibus’, the definition was indeed for- 
mally, and it may be practically, true of the original municipia. Indeed, the fact 
that it could be put forward at all, even allowing for a good deal of special 
pleading, goes some way towards suggesting that it was in fact once true. 

The de verborum significatu of Sextus Pompeius Festus contains, in its surviving 
form, one article on municeps which is contained in the apographs of the now 
missing eighth quaternion of the codex Farnesianus.' The apographs indicate 
that the article was not complete in the codex, and its calculated position in 
the twenty-fourth column of the quaternion makes it unlikely that this was due 
to the damage sustained by the codex, and suggests that the lacuna goes back 
to an earlier stage in the history of the text. 

Paulus’ epitome of Festus also contains an article on municeps, but in a posi- 
tion corresponding to the badly damaged twelfth column of the eighth 
quaternion of the codex (Paulus, p. 117 L.; Festus, p. 116 L.). It also contains 
an article on municipium near the very end of the letter ‘M’ : there is no corres- 
ponding article in the codex Farnesianus (Paulus, p. 155 L.; Festus, p. 154 L.). 
The relation that these two articles bear to one another and to the article 
municeps in Festus may be discovered without difficulty.” 

The article on munieps in Festus is among a number of articles on words 
beginning with the letters ‘mu’ in the first and undoubtedly Verrian portion of 
the letter.’ But it is immediately preceded by an article on mamphula. On the 
other hand, the article on municeps in Paulus is among a number of articles 
beginning with the letters ‘ma’, again in the undoubtedly Verrian part of the 
letter (Paulus, pp. 112-23 L.; Festus, pp. 114-22 L. Mollestras, Paulus, p. 
119 L., should probably be Mallestras). This exactly reciprocal displacement of 
the article mamphula into articles beginning ‘mu’ in Festus and of the article 
municeps into articles beginning ‘Ma’ in Paulus strongly suggests a physical dis- 
placement subsequently corrected. 

What, it may be supposed, happened was that, in some fairly early codex, 
the sheet containing the article municeps came loose and was wrongly inserted 





? With the tenth and sixteenth quater- 
nions it was retained, and lost, by Pom- 
ponius Laetus. See Lindsay (Teubner, 1913), 
praef., pp. xi-xii. 

2 The account given by Niebuhr, R.G. ii. 
58 n. 109, and quoted by E. Schénbauer, 
‘Municipium: Worterklarung u. rechtliche 
Bedeutung’, Anzeiger dsterr. Akademie, \xxxvi 
(1949), P- 553; is not reliable. 

3 Festus, pp. 124-30 L.; Paulus, pp. 125- 
31 L. The lemmata of the articles beginning 
‘Manius Egerius’ (Festus, p. 128 L.) and 
‘Maximam multam’ (Paulus, p. 129 L.) 





were ‘Multi Mani Ariciae’ and ‘Multam 
maximam’ respectively. For the division of 
each letter into parts see: K. O. Miiller’s 
edition, Leipzig, 1839; O. Gruppe, ‘Die 
Uberlieferung der Bruchstiicke von Varros 
Antiquitates rerum humanarum’, Commentationes 
philologae in honorem Theodori Mommseni 
scripserunt amici (Berlin, 1877), py. 540-54; 
F. Hoffmann, De Festi de verborum significa- 
tione libris quaestiones, Kénigsberg, 1886; R. 
Reitzenstein, Verrianische Forschungen, Bres- 
lauer philologische Abhandlungen, Bd. i 
(1887), Heft 4. 
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among the words beginning with ‘ma’ after that containing the article mam- 
phula. In this position it was copied by the manuscript frorm which was derived 
the copy of Festus which Paulus epitomized. At some later period and probably 
in another derived codex the sheet containing the article municeps, but by then 
also the article mamphula, was returned to the articles beginning with ‘mu’ and 
put in a logical place, but not necessarily in its original place, after the article 
munem.* At some period in the history of the article its end was lost, and is 
therefore missing in the codex Farnesianus ; but the article seems to have been 
complete when it was first displaced, and in the manuscript epitomized by 
Paulus. 

Unfortunately Paulus did not epitomize the article mamphula, and thus 
provide a check on this hypothesis. But the articles on two other words begin- 
ning in ‘MU’ appear to be misplaced in Paulus. One of these is the article 
municipium, which either appeared in a different place in the codex Farnesianus 
or was completely omitted by it (Paulus, p. 155 L.; cf. Festus, p. 154 L.). 
The other is the article murricidum, which like that on municeps appears among 
the articles beginning with ‘ma’ (Paulus, p. 112 L.), though it cannot be said 
whether or where it appeared in the codex Farnesianus. 

These two articles support the hypothesis of physical displacement of some 
sheets of an original codex, and suggest that at least three sheets came loose, 
were placed in different places in the codex, and were there copied. The sheet 
containing the article municeps in one of these copies was subsequently moved, 
in the ancestor of the codex Farnesianus, probably to bring that article back 
into alphabetical order, and took with it the article mamphula. What had 
happened to the sheets containing the other two articles in that ancestor it is 
impossible to say: very likely in the original codex the sheets that had come 
loose were moved about from time to time, and the articles therefore appeared 
in different places in different copies of that codex. 

But the origin of the articles is more important than their fate. The position 
of the article municeps in the codex Farnesianus of Festus has, it is clear, no 
authority. But the fact that the three articles that got displaced, and which 
therefore presumably originally all belonged together, all begin with the letters 
‘mu’ shows that they came from the first part of the letter ‘m’, in which the 
articles are grouped according to their second letter. All three are therefore 
unquestionably Verrian. 

This conclusion, indeed, might be more simply reached were it the case that 
there is nothing in Festus which was not previously in Verrius; but this is by 
no means certain. But that the article municipium in Paulus is the epitome of 
genuinely Verrian material is also indicated by its resemblance to other 
certainly Verrian articles defining other words also belonging to the adminis- 
tration of Italy which also resemble one another and seem therefore all to be 
derived from the same source. 

These are the definitions of conventus (Paulus, p. 36 L.), praefecturae” (Festus, 
p. 262 L.), and vici (Festus, pp. 502 and 508 L.), which agree with the article 
municipium and with one another in the following particulars: the phrases ‘cum 


™ It could be assumed that the codex  p. 117 L. This is not, however, very likely. 
Farnesianus contained the article municeps in 2 The article praefecturae is in part ii of the 
both places, and that Paulus’ copy of Festus _ letter ‘P’ and its Verrian origin is therefore 
did so too, and that he omitted iton p.127 L. _ not certain. 
because he had epitomized it already on 
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id genus definitur’’ and ‘genus hominum’ ;? the form ‘qui...ita...ut’? and the 
use of ‘tamen’, ‘et tamen’, and ‘neque tamen”s and ‘suus quisque’ :5 the method 
of enumeration® and the introduction of examples with ‘ut’.? Many of these, it 
is true, are simply legal usage ;* but their conjunction in articles on a number 
of closely connected subjects seems more than coincidence. 

The articles of Festus and Paulus, then, on municeps and municipium are 
derived from the articles of Verrius Flaccus and therefore represent the oldest 
surviving legal and historical discussion of the ius municipi. Their worth has, 
indeed, been generally recognized (e.g. Mommsen, S.R. iii. 235 n. 1). But the 
article of Festus on municeps has been regarded as more valuable and more 
authoritative than the two articles of Paulus, which, as the epitome of an epi- 
tome, critics have felt justified in assuming to be corrupt and in emending at 
will. Festus’ article has moreover been believed to have the authority of the 
jurist Servius Sulpicius Rufus. 

But this is very doubtful. The article is contained in three apographs only. 
They are the codices Vaticanus latinus 3369 [Lindsay W], Vaticanus latinus 
1549 [Lindsay X], and Leidensis Vossianus latinus Oct. 9 [Lindsay Y]. The 
article is not contained in codex Vaticanus latinus 2371 [Lindsay, praef., p. xv, 
confirmed by the Vatican library] despite the apparatus in Bruns [6th ed.], 
Scriptores, p. 15, which cites it for a reading. The Leiden manuscript is a copy 
of Vaticanus 1549 and in this article agrees exactly with it except for one un- 
important correction. The Vatican manuscripts represent, whether at first or 
second hand is not important here, two independent copies of the codex 
Farnesianus. They are of roughly equal authority, though Vaticanus 3369 
seems in this article and in general to be the more accurate.° 

The readings of these two apographs in the passage in which the authority 
is named are as follows: codex Vaticanus latinus 3369 reads ‘at Servilius 
aiebat’ and codex Vaticanus latinus 1549 ‘at Servius filius aiebat’.’° In the 


1 Municipium: cum id genus hominum de- cum... 
finitur, qui (and quorum)... conventus: uno cum... alterocum... 
Vici: cum id genus aedificiorum defini- tertio cum... quartocum... 





tur, quae... praefecturae: alterum...alterum... 
2 Municipium: cum id genus hominum vici: alterocum... 
definitur. 7 Municipium: ut Aricini Caerites Anagni- 
conventus: ex compluribus_ generibus ni... ut Tiburtes etc.... 
hominum... praefecturae: ut Fundos etc. 


3 Municipium: qui ad civitatem Romanam 
ita venerunt, uti... 

Vici : quae in oppido privi in suo quisque 
loco proprio ita aedificant, ut... 

4 Municipium: qui cum Romam venissent, 
neque cives Romani essent, participes 
tamen fuerunt... 

praefecturae : et erat quaedam earum R.P., 
neque tamen magistratus suos habe- 
bant. 

vici: partim habent rempublicam [sic] et 
ius dicitur, partim nihil eorum et 
tamen ibi nundinae aguntur... 

5 Municipium: uti municipia essent sua 
cuiusque Civitatis . . . 

Vici : quae in oppido privi in suo quisque 
loco proprio... 

© Municipium: alio modo cum . . . tertio 


vici: ut Marsi aut Paeligni. 

8 Cf. Aulus Gellius 16. 13. 7: ‘honorem 
quidem caperent, sed negotiis tamen vaca- 
rent’. Paulus, p. 117L. (municeps): ‘ut 
fuerunt Cumani Acerrani Atellani’. Dig. 
50. 1. 1. 1: ‘municipes dicimus suae cuiusque 
civitatis cives’. Livy 26. 34. 7: ‘ita ut nemo 
eorum civis Romanus aut Latini nominis 
esset’. In the Digest definitions, however, are 
introduced by the verbs dici (50. 16. 15, 18, 
39, 67, 110, and 171), appellari (50. 16. 16, 
59, 77, 89, and 234), and intellegi (50. 16. 32, 
35, 76, 84, 108, 114, and 165). 

° For the authority and relations of these 
apographs see Lindsay, praef., pp. xi—xviii. 

10 Neither Lindsay nor Bruns reports the 
apographs quite correctly. 
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apographs as they stand, therefore, there is no reference to Servius Sulpicius 
Rufus. 

Niebuhr (Rémuische Geschichte, ii. 60 n. 112) accepted the reading ‘Servius 
filius’ and courageously, but not entirely happily, assumed that it referred to 
Servius Sulpicius Rufus the son. He explained the lack of any evidence for this 
man as a jurist’ as due to his not writing a book, taking ‘aiebat’ to imply a 
verbal tradition, which might well have found its way into Verrius’ work. But 
the career of Servius Sulpicius the son, as given by Miinzer, ‘Sulpicius 96’, in 
P.-W. 4a. 1 (1931), 860-2, does not inspire confidence in this juristic reputa- 
tion. It is, moreover, a little doubtful whether Verrius Flaccus would have used 
the form ‘Servius filius’. 

Mommsen proposed to emend the reading ‘Servilius’ into ‘Servius’ and 
interpret it as Servius Sulpicius Rufus the father. The emendation is palaeo- 
graphically easy ; but the identification is more difficult. Later jurists, indeed, 
refer to him simply as Servius (e.g. Digest 47. 2. 77. 1, ‘nec utimur Servii 
sententia’ [Pomponius] ; Gaius, Inst. 2. 244, ‘Servius recte legari putat’. So 
actio Serviana or simply Serviana, e.g. Digest 20. 1. 1. 2 and 1. 3 [Papinianus] : 
1. 7 [Paulus] and 1. 10 [Ulpian]), and the use of ‘Servius’ as a kind of nomen of 
the Sulpicii generally is at least as early as Tacitus (Tacitus, Hist. 2. 48. 16). 
But wherever Servius Sulpicius Rufus is cited in Festus, whether in the first or 
second part of the work, it is always either by his full name or as Servius 
Sulpicius (Festus, p. 180 L. noxia; p. 232 L. ‘pedem struit’; p. 426 L. sanates ; 
p. 430 L. sarcito; p. 516 L. vindciae, and perhaps also p. 194 L. orba, all from 
part i. Festus, p. 262 L. posticam lineam in part ii). It is, therefore, unwise to 
introduce by emendation a form of reference found nowhere else in the work. 

A reference to Servius Sulpicius Rufus can, then, only be found by assuming 
a radical corruption in the original manuscript and reading ‘Ser. Sulpicius’. 
But Verrius elsewhere only quotes the commentary of Ser. Sulpicius on the XII 
Tables’ and the assumption that this was the one occasion where he failed to 
name the work, or quoted an oral opinion, is gratuitous and methodologically 
unsound. 

If then no reference to Ser. Sulpicius is to be found in Festus’ article municeps, 
there are two possible explanations of the manuscripts. If the reading ‘Servius 
filius’ is taken as the apographer’s expansion of a manuscript ‘Ser. filius’ it may 
be supposed that the name of the man has dropped out before it. But Festus 
does not use patronymics when citing authorities, but only when giving his- 
torical information.* Indeed, there is no real evidence for corruption in both 
apographs: for if ‘Servilius’ is the right reading it is easy to see why an apo- 
grapher who wanted a reference to a character he knew might take it as ‘Ser. 





1 Cicero, Epp. ad fam. 4. 3. 4: ‘Servius 
quidem tuus in omnibus ingenuis artibus in 
primisque in hac in qua ego me scripsi 
adquiescere ita versatur ut excellat’ is ad- 
dressed to his father and not reliable evidence 
even as far as it goes. 

2 Mommseen, S.R. iii. 235 n. 1; cf. Bruns 
(6th ed.), Scriptores, p. 15. Mommsen be- 
lieved the other reading to be ‘Ser. filius’, 
and, indeed, it is not impossible that ‘Servius 
filius’ is the expansion by the apographer of 
what he took to be that. 

3 The article posticam lineam (Festus, p. 


262 L.) seems to be an amplification of 
Verrius’ article posticum (Paulus, pp. 244- 
5 L.), and one of the lines in it does begin 
‘tab’, which might well be a reference to the 
XII Tables. Portum, the article but one be- 
fore it, does cite the XII Tables. 

+ Cf. Festus, p. 462 L. (from part ii), the 
behaviour of a Claudius at the inauguratio of 
a ‘Sulpicius Ser. f.’ The fact that this is a 
reference to a Sulpicius with the same 
patronymic as Ser. Sulpicius Rufus the son is 
a pure coincidence. 
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filius’ and expand it to ‘Servius filius’. The fact that this Servilius is impossible 
to identify rather supports the reading than otherwise. 

Moreover, even if the opinion expressed in Festus’ article municeps is that of 
Ser. Sulpicius, it does not seem to have been the only one cited by Verrius 
Flaccus. For the article municeps in Paulus can only be the epitome of Festus’ 
article, which was in a different place in the manuscript which Paulus epito- 
mized from that in which it was in the ancestor of the codex Farnesianus. And, 
indeed, it begins by repeating word for word the definitions of Aelius Gallus 
with which the article in Festus begins, omitting only, as Paulus more often 
does than not, the authority for the definition. 

But the historical definition next given in the article of Paulus resembles that 
given in the article of Festus only in citing the same precedents: it runs ‘Item 
municipes erant, qui ex aliis civitatibus Romam venissent, quibus non licebat 
magistratum capere, sed tantum muneris partem, ut fuerunt Cumani, Acerrani, 
Atellani, qui et cives Romani erant, et in legione merebant, sed dignitates non 
capiebant’, while that in Festus runs ‘at Servilius aiebat initio fuisse, qui ea 
conditione cives fuissent, ut semper rempublicam separatim a populo Romano 
haberent, Cumanos, Acerranos, Atellanos, qui aeque . 

Mommsen assumed that in the article of Paulus, the ‘words ‘ qui ex alliis 
civitatibus Romam venissent’ were interpolated by Paulus himself from the 
article on municipium, where the phrase ‘qui cum Romam venissent’ occurs, but 
that the description of the status of municipes represented the rest of the opinion 
of, as he thought, Ser. Sulpicius (Mommsen, S.R. iii. 235 n. 1. Cf. Schonbauer, 
p. 558). He therefore completed the article of Festus in the form ‘qui et cives 
Romani erant et in legione merebant, sed quibus non licebat nec magistratum 
capere nec suffragium ferre’. 

But Paulus, though he often leaves things out, does not seem to insert things 
into his epitome, and in general seems to have transmitted accurately not only 
the substance of what he was epitomizing, but also very often the actual words. 
And there is no good reason for supposing that he did not do so in the article 
municeps. Nor is it an entirely plausible suggestion that he incorporated material 
from a later article into an earlier. It seems far more likely that he worked 
straight through the work of Festus from the beginning. 

If then substantial and even verbal correspondence between Paulus and 
Festus is to be looked for, the simplest assumption is that Festus gave two 
definitions of the original meaning of municeps, of which Paulus epitomized only 
the second one, perhaps to save himself trouble, perhaps because Verrius or 
Festus had preferred it; and that this second definition, together with the end 
of the first one, was lost from the ancestor of the codex Farnesianus when the 
sheet containing the article municeps was inserted among those containing the 
other articles beginning with the letters ‘mu’. 

It is just possible that this second definition cited no precedents, and that 
Paulus therefore transferred to it those from the first definition, together with 
the relative clause that followed them there. If this was so, the reconstruction 
of the article of Festus by the editio princeps' was substantially correct. That 
completed the opinion of Servilius with the words ‘qui aeque cives Romani 
erant et in legione merebant, sed dignitates non capiebant’ (Festus, p. 126 L.) 


' The edition of Io. Baptista Pius, Milan, Lindsay, praef., pp. xxi-xxii. One Conagus 
ap. Io. Angelum Seinzenzeler, 1500. See actually edited Festus. 
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and inserted the other definition from Paulus before it. It would, however, be 
better to insert the definition after that of Servilius. 

But it is not impossible that both definitions cited the same precedents. For 
the Cumani and Acerrani are among those cited by the first definition of 
municipium to which, as Mommsen saw, that of Paulus bears some resemblance, 
although it differs in important respects. This mixture of agreement and dis- 
agreement in fact lends authority to both definitions, for it suggests that there 
was a certain common fund of knowledge about municipes which could be inter- 
preted differently by different Roman scholars. 

If this is so, the opinion of Servilius can only be speculatively completed,' 
and any reconstruction is no part of the legal evidence about the early ius 
municipi but must be a deduction from a view of the ius formed by consideration 
of the other evidence. 

It appears, therefore, that Verrius’ article municeps as epitomized by Festus 
contained two accounts of the original meaning of the word, which may have 
differed considerably. Neither of them, nor any one of the three definitions in 
the article municipium, can be given any higher authority than any other. The 
sources of the second definition, and of the article municipium, are in fact un- 
known. But even were they known, the opinions would still have to be judged 
in themselves, and not by the authority of their authors. For a good author may 
on occasion be wrong and a poor one right. 


The University of Liverpool Joun PINsENT 
1 So Schénbauer, p. 559, suggests, for ex- mention of the restrictions on their Roman 
ample, ‘qui aequecives Romanierant acsuae citizenship is likely as well. A reference to the 


cuiusque civitatis’ or ‘qui aeque civitatis equality of their status in certain respects with 
Romanae erant ac suae cuiusque’. But some __ that of full citizens is, however, equally likely. 
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THE METRE OF CATULLUS’ ELEGIACS! 


THE purpose of this paper is to protest? against the opinion that Catullus’ 
Elegiacs are careless and uncouth. It will be shown that in many details his 
metre resembles that of the Augustan Elegists, and then it will be argued that 
some of the points in which Catullus differs from the Augustans are signs not 
of incompetence or indifference but of a deliberate adjustment of metre to 
content. 

All the facts about the Augustans will be derived from M. Platnauer’s Latin 
Elegiac Verse, (C.U.P., 1951). This book sunplies also the abbreviations, e.g. 
2S = strong caesura in the second foot, 3w = weak caesura in the third, 
4D = diaeresis after the fourth. Throughout I use the second edition of M. 
Schuster’s text of Tibullus (Teubner, 1954). 

2w in the hexameter is twice followed by 3w in the 644 lines of Catullus,3 
twice in the 1,710 of Tibullus, thrice in the 4,008 of Propertius, and never in 
the 22,020 of Ovid. 

3w occurs twenty-nine times = 9:1 per cent. (Tib. i-ii 20 per cent., Prop. 
3°4-7°4 per cent., Ovid 3-6-9 per cent.).* 3w is always followed by 4S except once, 
68. 39, (Tib. 0, Prop. 6, Ovid 1?). In the third foot of all his other elegiac 
hexameters Catullus has a strong caesura. There is only one exception, and 
that an emendation, 


Si, Comini, populi arbitrio tua cana senectus_ 108. 1. 
There is no precise parallel for this despite 


Nascatur magus ex Gelli matrisque nefando 
coniugio 90. I-2, 

and despite the six lines in which the first syllable of the third foot is a conjunc- 
tion (ac, atque, et, sed).5 There are twelve lines without third foot caesura in 
Tibullus, forty-five in Propertius, nine in Ovid. These include lines in which 
the third foot is occupied by a preposition and the beginning of the word it 
governs. 

4w occurs four times® = 1-2 per cent. (Tib. i and ii 1°5 per cent., Prop. 
4 per cent., Ovid 6 per cent.). One of the four examples in Catullus (76. 1) is 
followed by 5w, a combination very rare in the Augustans. 

5S is accompanied by 4D-+-5D (i.e. diaereses after the fourth and fifth feet) 
in all but six cases in Catullus (Tib. 5, Prop. 5, Ovid g). In two of Catullus’ 
six exceptions (68. 157; 98. 3) he has 5D, as Tibullus has in all five. In two 
others the line ends with a word forming v v — u. These two lines are 110. 3 and 


qua rex tempestate novo / auctus hymenaeo, 66. 11. 





? I wish to thank Professor E. Laughton 
and Mr. M. Platnauer for their help and 
advice. They are in no way responsible for 
errors that remain. 

2 W. B. Sedgwick has already done so in 
Mnemosyne, Series 4, vol. iii (1950), from a 
different point of view. 

3 67. 27 (an emendation); 68. 81. In 
Callimachus too, 2w+ 3w is uncommon (R. 


Pfeiffer on frag. 230). 

+ Platnauer compares Callimachus Loutra 
Pallados, 57 per cent. 

5 67. 353; 76. 253 77- 13 90. 33 107. 53 
113. 3. 

© 68. 49; 76. 1; 84. 5; 101. 1. Cf. Munro, 
Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus? (London, 


1905), P. 154. 
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This line, like eight of the nine exceptions in Ovid, ends in a Greek word, and 
like seven of them it contains a quasi-Greek hiatus. The two remaining 
examples of 5S in Catullus are two trisyllabic spondaic endings (65. 23; 
66. 57).! 

Many endings appear to be monosyllabic, but their final syllable is taken so 
closely with what precedes that there is no caesura in the sixth foot. Six? have 
est following a spondaic word whose final syllable is elided (or prodelides est). 
dolorist (96. 5) is the only such trisyllable ; nunc sum (67.9), < fas est) (68.141), non 
est (89. 5), par est (111. 3), form another group ; es is twice the final monosyllable 
after participles ending in -a,? once after an adjective in -a (110. 3); two 
prepositions govern monosyllables (68. 33, 41); quae mi (67. 43) and est res 
(83. 5) are devoid of caesurae. Six lines remain. In four of these the mono- 
syllable is preceded by an iamb, deum me (66. 63), tuam me (66. 91), mihi mors 
(68. 19),* refers te (107. 5).5 The other two are the only two hexameters in these 
poems which end with two monosyllables separated by a caesura, and both are 
emendations : 


Qui me uno vivit felicior aut magis hac res 
optandas vita dicere quis poterit? 107. 7-8, 


Multus homo es, Naso, neque tecum multus homo est, qui 
descendit: Naso, multus es et—pathicus. 112. 1-2. 


Platnauer, op. cit., p. 13, notes that in the Augustans many hexameters 
apparently end with a monosyllable; ‘but except in four instances, another 
monosyllable (or disyllable) precedes in such a way that there is no caesura 
at all’. 

In the pentameter the central caesura is twice preceded by a co-ordinating 
conjunction® and three times it comes between a monosyllabic preposition and 
its noun,’ but it is never ignored. This further isolates the non-caesural hexa- 
meter at 108. 1, quoted above, but neither this conjecture nor the two in the 
couplets just quoted are to be condemned solely because they involve a metrical 
phenomenon for which no parallel can be found. The 644 lines of Catullus’ 
Elegiacs are not enough to warrant any such condemnation. But editors ought 
not tacitly to admit conjectures which involve usages unparalleled in their 
author. 

In this connexion it is worth noting that Catullus put these two caesurae on 
an equal footing in one other respect. All the examples of hiatus in Catullus, 
apart from those which follow an exclamation, occur at main caesurae,® 
except 66. 11, a line which affects two other metrical rarities in an attempt to 
imitate a Greek rhythm, first, the ionic ending (elsewhere only at 110. 3), 
second, the lengthening of -us (cf. 62. 4; 64. 20, and Lachmann on Lucretius 
ii. 27). This observation is not infringed by 114.6, ending dummodo | ipse egeat 


T See p. 98, n. 1. 7 66. 76; 76. 18; 87. 4. 

2 68. 15, 39, 141a, 159; 69. 7; 86. 5. 8 Six in the pentameter (66. 48; 67. 44; 

3 66. 27, 29; the first of these isanemenda- 68. 158; 76. 10; 97. 2; 99. 8) and one in the 
tion, cf. p. 95, n. 3. hexameter (107. 1). Cf. classifications in 

* See Kroll, ad. loc. Catulli Veronensis Liber edited by Friedrich 

5 See Vollmer, Rém. Metrik. (Gercke- (Teubner, 1908), pp. 95-96, and by Cazza- 
Norden, Einleitung, i. 8, p. 12). niga (Torino, 1940), p. 131. 


® atque elided at 68. 82; 73. 6. 
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which is probably to be taken only as a prosodic hiatus," like 97. 1,7 although 
elsewhere (i.e. in the hendecasyllable) even prosodic hiatus occurs at the main 
caesura of the line. 

2D in the hexameter* occurs thirty times = 9-3 per cent. (Tib. i and ii 
9 per cent., Tib. (Lygd.) 1 per cent., Corp. Tib. i4 per cent., Prop. 4:5 per 
cent., Ovid 2°5 per cent.), twenty-two of these thirty in Catullus have 2S as do 
all the Tibullan and 258 of the 260 Ovidian examples. One other in Catullus 
(67. 27, an emendation see p. 98, no. 3) has 2w-+elision after the second foot, 
as do six in Propertius. There remain with 2D and no second foot caesura, 
seven lines in Catullus, twenty in Propertius, and two in Ovid. Of these, six in 
Propertius and one‘ in Catullus begin - v v — -, and all of these avoid the false 
ending by elision after the second foot. 

3D5 is avoided where possible when a spondee or a pyrrhic follows 3S. That 
is to say that Catullus has the pattern vestis mihi (68. 15) eleven times and only 
once neque/tecum (112. 1). Tibullus avoids 3D in this way 20 times out of 21, 
Propertius 44 out of 46, and Ovid 236 out of 245. In the choice between qui/ 
vostrum (71. 3) and prisco quae (101. 7), however, like the Augustans generally 
(see Platnauer, p. 22), Catullus prefers 3D to any departure from the normal 
word order. The only other such postponed conjunction is nondum cum (68. 75). 
On the other hand, in the prepositional phrase the order tota de mente (68. 25) 
is preferred as in the Augustans, see Platnauer, op. cit., p. 22, n. I, except 
in 66. 33, pro/dulct coniuge. 

The figures so far given are not complete. They omit caesurae and diaereses 
where the results are of no significance, and they do not cover the trisyllabic 
ending in the pentameter, which has already been discussed elsewhere.® What 
they do show is that Catullus has often proportionately fewer of these metrical 
rarities than Tibullus or Propertius, and usually more than Ovid. There are 
exceptions. In the hexameter Catullus has fewer 4w than any of the others and 
fewer lines without caesura in the third foot. On the other hand, he has less 
respect for the central caesura in the pentameter, and in the hexameter he has 
more numerous examples of 2w+3w, monosyllabic endings, and 5S unaccom- 
panied by 4D+5D. These last two rarities, however, occur in circumstances 
precisely similar to those in which they occur in the Augustans. 

Now that it has been shown that in these details the metre of these poems 
is not uncouth or careless, but essentially similar to that of the Augustan 
Elegists, the next step in this study is the observation that Catullus’ handling 
of this metre varies from poem to poem. For example, poem 66 has four out 
of the twelve hexameters which have spondaic endings,” and two of the 
six which end with monosyllables.® It has three of the six sense pauses at the 
bucolic diaeresis,° and nine of the twenty-nine weak caesurae in the third foot. 


5 Cf. F. Marx (Abhdl. d. sachs. Ak. d. Wiss. 


1 See Hartenberger ‘de o finali’, who 
Phil.-hist. Kl. xxxvii [1922], 1 ff.), who 


points out on p. 27 that the final -o of 





originally iambic words in Catullus is some- 
times long and sometimes short, although 
the adverb modo elsewhere always ends with 
6. quo modo, however, occurs at 10. 7. 

2 ‘non (ita me di / ament) quicquam re- 
ferre putavi.’ 

3 For an analysis of the words preceding 
2D see Kroll on 64. 21. 


* go. 3. 


stresses that in this respect Catullus resembles 
the Augustans rather than his predecessors 
and Lucretius. Cf. Wilkinson, C.Q. xxxiv 
(1940), 33, n. 6. 

® See M. Platnauer, op. cit., pp. 15-16, 
and L. P. Wilkinson, op. cit., pp. 37-40. 

7 Lines 3, 41, 57, 61. 

8 See p. 99 above. 

9 In Il. 15, 25, 31. 
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The following table contrasts seventy-six with sixty-six and its preface in some 
other interesting details. The bracketed figures are rough transpositions to 
scale, to facilitate comparison. 

















65 66 76 Total 
(24 lines) | (96 lines) (26 lines) | (644 lines) 
Elision ; 5 33 (84) 30 382 (15) 
2D Hexameter . . ; : ° 4 (1) 4 32 (13) 
2D Pentameter . > oO 2 (4) 7 65 (24) 
Sense pause at end of hexameter o 9 (24) 4 31 (14) 
Internal rhyme in pentameter ; 5 9 (24) to) 65 (24) 
Enjambement of couplets. ; 9 23 (5%) 2 126 (5) 
4D Hexameter  . : a 3 9 31 (72) 2 183 (74) 








What is the explanation of such differences? The variety in Catullus’ tech- 
nique is much too complex for any clear-cut distinction into two separate styles, 
because it is the result of so many different factors. When was the poem 
written ? For whom was it intended? Which of the established genres, if any, 
was it following? Was its inspiration predominantly literary, or was it based 
more directly upon some event in the poet’s own life? Any of these may have 
affected the metre of a poem, but the essential fact is that each poem sounded 
as Catullus was pleased to make it sound. The critic, then, has to try to find out 
why different metrical features satisfied Catullus in different poems. 

Take, for example, two conspicuous features, the spondaic endings’ and the 
frequent elisions. Of the twelve spondaic endings in these poems four occur in 


refer to Greek mythology in poem 68.” In 65. 23, too, the spondaic ending 
comes in a passage which is Alexandrian in tone, in the last couplet of the 
preface to the translation of Callimachus, and soon after 


mitto 
haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae. 65. 15-16. 


Similarly the context of 116. 3 shows that here also Catullus is deliberately using 
an Alexandrian device: 


Saepe tibi studioso animo venante requirens 
carmina uti possem mittere Battiadae, 
qui te lenirem nobis, neu conarere . . .. 


The only two spondaic endings where the context does not recall Alexandrian 
poetry are: 
una salus haec est, hoc est tibi pervincendum 76. 15, 
Caelius Aufilenum et Quintius Aufilenam 100. 1. 


In the first of these an effect is obviously intended; in the second the rhythm, 
which elsewhere often accompanies the evocative use of Greek proper names, is 
used with a Latin proper name in a humorous context and probably heightens 
the mock solemnity of the poem. 

' The spondaic ending occurs in the three certain examples (cf. Platnauer, p. 39). 
Elegiac poems of Callimachus (R. Pfeiffer In none of these poets is the last word in a 
on frag. 303) and rarely in the Augustan _ spondaic ending shorter than three syllables 
Elegists (Platnauer, op. cit., pp. 38-39). The (cf. A. S. F. Gow on Theocritus i. 65). 
trisyllabic spondaic ending also is Calli- 2 At ll. 65, 87, 89, 109. The last three lines 
machean (Pfeiffer on frag. 756). Ovid has end with Greek proper names. 
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Elision is much more frequent in Catullus than in the Augustans. I count 
383! in 644 lines (59:4 per cent.), while its range in the Augustans is from 
11 to 24 per cent. These elisions are not a sign of carelessness but a resource 
deliberately exploited by the poet. The most heavily elided of all pentameters, 


quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit. 73. 6, 


is not as many critics have thought ‘quum horridus tum poeta indignus’.? 
Catullus is here dealing with a subject which he took very seriously, and coming 
at the climax and end of the poem, this line is aiming at a special effect. The 
last line is particularly expressive in the seven poems which precede this one in 
our collection.* Number 66, for example, ends with the only precisely sym- 
metrical pentameter in Catullus: 


‘proximus Hydrochoi fulgeret Oarion’. 


This interpretation of 73. 6, coupled with the large number of elisions in 76, 
forces the conclusion that this feature is felt by Catullus to be particularly 
appropriate in passages where he is discussing some intense emotion of his own. 
When, in poem 68, five strange elisions occur in one couplet* after thirty lines 
which have offered only nine elisions, either this is the work of chance, whichis un- 
likely, or else this couplet with its four Greek proper names and its five elisions 
is in rhythm as in sense a link between the declamatory poetry of mythology, 
that precedes, and the plain poetry of personal sorrow that follows. Further, if 
frequent elision is, as Sedgwick says (op. cit., p. 67), representative of the actual 
pronunciation of the day, there may be some to believe that there is more than 
chance in the occurrence ofsome part of omnis after four’ out of the fifteen elisions 
and three® out of the six hiatus at the central caesura in the pentameter. 

As a result of such theorizing one is always likely to attribute to a poem 
nuances that would astound its author, but in this case I have thought it 
necessary because so many people have been content to explain the variety of 
this metre as a meaningless oscillation between elaboration and negligence, 
forgetting that terms like harshness and imperfection,’ crudeness and careless- 
ness,® are false when based upon extraneous criteria and misleading in their 
inexorable implication that the plain style is necessarily a shoddy style. This 
paper does not contain any evaluative judgement but insists only that those 
who make such statements should try to understand what the poet was trying 
to do, and not condemn him out of hand because he could do what his successors 
could not. Schuster is typical. Of the thirteen pentameters he selects for censure 
on the grounds of lack of polish, one is a false reference, four are from 76, five 
at least are last lines in a poet who greatly favoured fulmina in clausula, and 
almost all are in common estimate among the most effective lines Catullus ever 
wrote. What sense is there in implying that 76 would be a better poem if its 
metre were more Ovidian ? 


University of Edinburgh D. A. WEST 


? Cazzaniga (op. cit., pp. 139-46) has an 
analytic list of 356 of these. 

2 Nobbe, de metris Catulli (1820). Cf. 
Lindsay, Early Latin Verse, p. 309. 

3 Cf. J. Svennung, Catullus Bildersprache, i 
(Lund, 1945), 25-30. 

* 68. 89-go. 

5 68. 90; 75. 45 77- 45 104. 4. 

® 66. 48; 68. 158; go. 8. 


7H. A. J. Munro, op. cit., pp. 151-2; 
A. L. Wheeler, Catullus and the Traditions of 
Ancient Poetry (Berkeley, California, 1934), 
p. 168. 

8 M. Schuster, op. cit., p. 109; M. Len- 
chantin de Gubernatis, Il libro di Catullo* 
(Florence, 1933, reprinted 1953) ; Sedgwick 
quotes four other similar judgements, op. 
cit., p. 65, n. 2. 
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THE OFFER TO ACHILLES! 


PROBABLY no part of the Jliad has given rise to more discussion than the ap- 
parent contradiction between Books g and 16.” In the former, Agamemnon’s 
embassy offers Achilles the restoration of Briseis and ‘handsome gifts’ in recom- 
pense for taking her: in the latter Achilles tells Patroklos to obey his battle- 
orders exactly, ‘so that you may win me great renown and glory from all the 
Danaans, and they shall restore the lovely damsel and also give splendid gifts’ 
—just as though he had not refused precisely these things only the night before. 

‘To those who regard the ninth book as an integral part of the /iad, this speech 
in its present form offers insuperable difficulties. . . . The selfishness of Achilles 
is open enough and is quite in keeping with his character: his friend’s glory is 
to be sacrificed in favour of his own.”* 

So the ‘analyst’: what says the ‘unitarian’? ‘It is difficult to ascribe the 
Presbeia to any poet but Homer: the book is an organic part of the Iliad and its 
removal would be a mutilation. If no overtures were made by Agamemnon... 
it would not be possible to let fall on Achilles that condemnation which the poet 
felt to be his due, and to justify the nemesis which overtakes him. The death of 
Patroklos would be rather a lamentable stroke of fortune than the work of the 
man... who loved him. Nothing short of the consciousness of guilt could have 
broken Achilles and so given us a glimpse of the nobility which in spite of all 
had its part in him.’> Nevertheless, the writer considers the discrepancy between 
g and 16 ‘incurable’. 

As to this the Iliad affords singularly little evidence that Achilles was ever 
broken by consciousness of guilt; or felt that ‘If only I had not repulsed the 
embassy, Patroklos would not have died’. His death, indeed, had been decreed 
some hours before the embassy set out: ‘Hector shall not cease from fighting 
until the son of Peleus shall have arisen beside the ships, on that day when they 
shall fight . . . around Patroklos dead’.® Achilles had even been forewarned 
(18. 10). His overwhelming sorrow was due to the intensity of his love for 
Patroklos, the one great emotion of his life :? a ‘David-and-Jonathan’ feeling, 
‘passing the love of women’. Despite his picturesque language to the embassy 
he was never in love with Briseis,* but valued her merely as a ‘token of honour’. 

If Nemesis overtook him, his Ate was not the refusal of Agamemnon’s over- 
tures but his own ‘presumptuous prayer’, through Thetis; ‘Entreat Zeus if he 
will help the Trojans and pen in the Achaians by their ships and beside the sea 
in slaughter . . . that even Agamemnon may see his folly when he dishonoured 


? A communication to the Bristol Branch London, 1900, i. 370. 
of the Classical Association, December 1955. 3 The usual rendering, e.g. Eichholz, loc. 





With acknowledgements to Mr. D. E. 
Eichholz: A. 7. Phil. xxiv (1953), 137. 

2 ‘The position of the ninth book in the 
economy of the Jliad is a point of cardinal 
importance in the Homeric question. The 
chief arguments have been stated by Grote. 
... The principal is the entire inconsistency 
of the offered reparation with the words of 
Achilles in 16, 49-100.’ Leaf, W., The Iliad, 


cit. 

4 Leaf, op. cit. ii. 153, 162. 

5 Lorimer, H. L., Homer and the Monu- 
ments, London, 1950, p. 480. 

® 8. 473. I apologize for citations which 
those familiar with the text may consider re- 
dundant. 

7 18. 81, 1143 19. 3153; 22. 389. 

® 1. 298; 9. 665; 19. 59. 
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the best of the Achaians.”' Thetis consents, but adds an injunction that deter- 
mines the entire sequence of events : ‘Remain beside your ships, continue wroth 
against the Achaians and refrain wholly from fighting’. This inactivity must 
obviously last until Zeus has fulfilled his prayer ; but as we see Thetis expects her 
son to obey until she releases him (18. 64, 134, 190). Yet for twelve days more 
he can still choose either domestic happiness or glory. But from the moment 
when Zeus, bowing his head, has confirmed the petition the die is cast : events 
must take their predestined course to the deaths of Patroklos, of Hector, of 
Achilles himself. Though to his friends he repeats the threat to return home 
which he had made in the Assembly, he is no longer a free agent. The embassy 
fails ostensibly because he gets angry, but essentially because it is premature— 
the wall is some distance from the ships and he has been granted ‘victory for 
the Trojans until the Achaians are penned in by their ships’. 

To epitomize Book g. Encouraged by the absence of Achilles, the Trojans 
have driven the Achaians behind their newly constructed wall and are camping 
outside, waiting for daylight to renew the attack. Agamemnon calls a staff- 
meeting: and Nestor bluntly tells him that he started their troubles when he 
insulted Achilles and, against advice, took away his ‘token of honour’. 
Agamemnon agrees: ‘Worth many hosts is this man whom Zeus honours by 
the destruction of the Achaians. But since I was a fool and gave way to my 
temper, I wish to make full amends—return Briseis and give handsome gifts in 
reparation, tripods, horses, women, etc. All these shall be set before him forth- 
with.’ He makes no conditions: he does not even demand reconciliation, let 
alone the return of Achilles to the fighting, though of course that is what they 
all want. He goes on: ‘If in the future we capture Troy he shall have first pick 
of the spoil. And if, finally, we get safe home again he shall be as my own son; 
he shall choose one of my three daughters and I will give a great dowry and he 
shall have seven cities to rule—this will I accomplish? for him if he has put 
away his wrath’. Then aside, not part of the message: ‘He should give way; 
I am the senior’. Naturally he will not hand over his daughter to a man still 
at enmity, so the last offer is conditional, weradAAngavre xdAovo, ‘if (or when) he 
has put away his wrath’. But Odysseus stupidly applies this phrase to the first 
part too, to what should have been offered freely and without conditions. 

The proposal is approved and Nestor selects a delegation to wait on Achilles: 
‘Let Phoinix go first, then Aias and Odysseus’, with special instructions to the 
latter to be tactful. Here things go wrong. Phoinix, the old friend and counsellor 
of Achilles, should have introduced the subject, but apparently he fails to keep 
up with the others: at least, only the two go together—perhaps he slipped in 
after them unnoticed. Achilles, in obedience to his mother’s behest, has for 
many days ‘consumed his heart in idleness, longing for the war-cry and the 
battle’ (1. 491). Driven by boredom to singing to his own accompaniment (9. 
186), he eagerly welcomes his two unexpected visitors. But when Aias presently 
signs to Phoinix to speak, Odysseus officiously interferes and muddles the 


1 1, 408: there is no suggestion of material _ the optative of 157, radra Ké of reAdoaue .. .. 
compensation—Athene has promised this And some translators add to the confusion 





already, xai word tou tpis téoca mapéocera 
dyhaa Sapa vBpios eivexa rhode. 1. 213. 

? It is not easy in English to bring out the 
distinction between the future indicative of 
135, Tavra pev avtixa mavTa mapéocera, and 


by inserting ‘all’ in the second passage: ‘All 
this will I accomplish’. e.g. Lang, A., et al., 
The Iliad of Homer, London, 1912; Rieu, 
E. V., The Iliad (Penguin), Harmondsworth, 
1950. 
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message. Instead of beginning with the apology and offer of compensation he 
lets his own fears carry him away : ‘Our position is desperate : Hector waits only 
for daylight to attack and set fire to the ships. Come to our aid : even you will be 
sorry, too late, if disaster overtakes the whole expedition. Remember your 
father’s last injunction, ‘‘Keep your temper under control”. Cease your anger. 
Agamemnon offers worthy gifts when you have put away your wrath, tripods, 
horses, women including Briseis, etc. : and finally, one of his daughters in mar- 
riage, a great dowry, seven cities—this will he accomplish for you when you 
have put away your wrath. But even though you hate him and his gifts, yet 
take pity on all the exhausted Achaians: they will honour you as a god 
for indeed you might win great glory in their sight'—you might overcome 
Hector.’ 

Lamentable! Perhaps to Odysseus, a poor man, the attractions of tripods 
and horses seemed greater than to rich Achilles. But he has entirely suppressed 
the most important part of the message, Agamemnon’s contrition and desire 
to make full compensation. Achilles is angered by the repeated plea to ‘come 
and save us’ (with which he cannot comply), by the ‘condition’ which vitiates 
Agamemnon’s offers, by the condescending proposal that he should marry the 
daughter of the man he hates—above all, because he finds himself caught in a 
trap of his own devising. Here are the ‘splendid gifts’, the threefold compensa- 
tion promised by Athene (1. 213), but because of his prayer to Zeus—which 
obviously he cannot avow—he now cannot accept them. ‘Not me shall he per- 
suade. I have no thanks for the fighting already done—not even my ‘“‘token 
of honour’’. The others have theirs but mine he has taken away. Never again! 
Look what wonders you have managed without my help—built a great wall 
and dug a ditch (which won’t keep out Hector). I no longer want to fight 
Hector. So tomorrow I shall go home to enjoy my great wealth—without, of 
course, my “token of honour’. Damn his shoddy gifts! Not if he gave me ten 
or twenty times all he has—not even with gifts as many as the sands should he 
persuade me, before he has paid me in full for his bitter insult!? As for his 
daughters, I wouldn’t have one at any price: let him find someone he con- 
siders his social equal for a son-in-law. I can have my choice of all the princesses 
of Achaia. I intend to enjoy the happy family life which I can’t have if I stay 
here: and I advise you all to go home too, for Zeus is helping the Trojans. 
Phoinix at least I hope will come with me.’ 

Almost too late Phoinix gets his chance: ‘Of course I will come. You have 
always been as a son to me, for alas I have no son of my own. And when you 
left home your father sent me to guide your inexperience in war and in council. 
But subdue your pride: even the gods can bend. Listen to our prayers—prayers 
are the daughters of Zeus. . . . Though our need is great, I should never seek to 
persuade you unless Agamemnon offered these gifts. But he will give many 
gifts now and more later, and sends your best friends to entreat you. Remember 
the story of Meleager. His city was in sore straits and they offered him great 
gifts to lay aside his anger and fight for them—and he refused. But when ruin 
was imminent, then indeed he joined in the fighting and saved them—but then 
he received no gifts. Come for the gifts and the Achaians will honour you as a 
god. But if you fight without the gifts you will nowise be thus honoured, even 
though you avert disaster.’ Achilles: ‘Such honour I do not need. I am 
enough honoured by the judgement of Zeus. Don’t appeal to my emotions— 

’ 303. H ydp Ké ou pada peéya Kddos dpo.o. 7” i.e. ‘not until Zeus has fulfilled my petition’. 
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you should see my point of view, not Agamemnon’s. Now to bed: in the 
morning we can discuss whether to go.’ 

Blunt Aias: ‘What a to-do about one wench! Here we are offering seven. 
Whatever more do you expect?’ Achilles: ‘My reason tells me you are in the 
right, but my heart bursts with rage when I remember how Agamemnon 
publicly insulted me, as though I were some worthless vagabond. Tell him I 
shall not fight: at least, not until Hector, slaying the Achaians and burning the 
ships, comes to the huts and the ships of the Myrmidons.' There, methinks, he 
shall be stayed.’ Achilles has now admitted that he is being unreasonable, and 
has clearly abandoned his threat to depart in the morning. But Odysseus, 
ignoring the final message, conscientiously reports only his first angry outburst 
—and represents Achilles as completely irreconcilable. 

Next day Agamemnon leads a counter-attack : but he is wounded and Hector 
resumes the offensive. We get a glimpse of Achilles watching the battle: ‘Now 
we shall have a really urgent appeal—their need is beyond endurance.” Go, 
Patroklos, see who is that wounded warrior.’ And now he sees the Trojan 
assault sweep over the wall, a bare mile away—thrust back only to return, 
until Hector reaches the ship of Protesilaos. Zeus has indeed fulfilled his prayer 
(15. 598), ‘the Achaians are penned against their ships in slaughter’: the time 
has come when he can cease his wrath. 

Just at this point Patroklos returns intent on persuading him to fight (16) 
and bringing the casualty list: Agamemnon himself is wounded, who tried last 
night to propitiate him, Odysseus who brought the message, and many others, 
‘Never may such anger as yours possess me. What will posterity think if you 
refuse to help? Are you quite devoid of pity—or have you been warned by Zeus 
not to fight? If that is what restrains you, let me lead out the Myrmidons and 
give the army breathing-space. Our fresh troops could easily drive the battle- 
weary enemy right back into Troy.’ 

The last sentence gives the key to Achilles’ reply. Not merely personal 
prowess is involved but the leadership of the Myrmidons: and dearly though he 
loved Patroklos, he had no illusions as to his military capacity. oyérAvs, 
‘reckless’ (18. 13), was his summary of the man who while still a boy had been 
exiled for manslaughter—a ‘typical cavalier’, good enough to lead a charge 
in an emergency, but hardly to be trusted to control the pursuit, still less to 
attack a city. And Achilles expects to receive Agamemnon’s gifts and so to 
return himself to the fighting very soon, certainly in time to lead any assault on 
Troy. But events are moving too swiftly. Something must be done at once. As he 
is still hors de combat, Patroklos (on condition that he obeys orders) shall have the 
chance to win the ‘great glory’ that will reward the defeat of Hector—so much 
‘prestige’ Achilles will sacrifice, but no more. 

‘Of course it is no warning from Zeus that holds me back. But my heart 





™ See footnote 2 on p. 105. 

2 ypiv diw mepit yowvar’ ena ornoecba 
Axaods vocopévous: xped yap ixdvera 
ovxér’ avexrds. 11. 609. “These words on 
any fair system of interpretation are quite 
inconsistent with the position of Book IX in 
the story’: Leaf, loc. cit. i. 507. But in fact 
they have been suggested to Achilles by 
Phoinix 9. 451, 583. Schadewalt, W. 
(Iliasstudien, p. 81; v. Eichholz, loc. cit.), 


maintains that they imply abject humilia- 
tion in the suppliants. But similar words are 
used regularly of any urgent appeal with no 
such implication: e.g. Nestor addressing the 
army 15. 660, 665; also 18. 457, etc.: not 
‘grovelling’, xvAwdduevos 22. 221, 414. 


xpecw yap .... Nestor’s words 10. 118: but 
Achilles is thinking of his own prophecy (1. 
341), elmore... xper epeio yevnta decxéa 
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bursts with rage when I remember how Agamemnon publicly insulted me, 
taking away my “token of honour” as though I were some worthless vagabond.' 
But we must let bygones be bygones. To nurse in my breast unceasing anger 
may not be. Yet indeed I said “I shall not end my wrath until the fighting 
comes to my own ships’’.? [That must be why he hasn’t sent the gifts, which he 
promised “when I have put away my wrath” : they would have satisfied honour 
and set me free to fight. As things are, I accept your proposal.] Put on my 
armour and lead out the Myrmidons. For the Argives are indeed driven back 
to the sea, and all the rabble of Troy has come boldly to attack, right up to 
our camp—because they don’t see my helmet. If Agamemnon had kindly 
feelings toward me? they’d fill all the ditches in their rush for safety! 

‘Attack boldly, Patroklos, lest they burn the ships and cut off our return 
home. But obey, exactly, my explicit orders, so that in my sight you may win 
great honour and glory from all the Danaans (but they shall restore the lovely 
damsel and also give the splendid gifts).* As soon as you have driven them from 
the ships come back again. Even if you see a chance of distinguishing yourself, 
don’t be tempted to pursue the Trojans without me—you would make my 
sacrifice of prestige greater. And give up your idea of an attack on Troy lest 
disaster ensue. I repeat: when you have saved the ships return and leave the 
pursuit to others. Oh, if I could have my way, the whole army of Trojans might 
perish and the Achaians too, so that just we two together might capture 
Troy.’ 

Off go the Myrmidons. And Achilles prays to Zeus, first to thank him for 
granting his prayer and then to ask, for his friend, glory, success in his first 
independent command, and a safe return. Then back to watch. And even when 
he sees his orders ignored and the Myrmidons fighting beneath the walls of 
Troy, ‘never did he believe that Patroklos was dead, but that he would return 
alive after he had touched the gates, for he never thought he would attack 
Troy without him’ (17. 401). But Patroklos forgets his orders, attacks Troy, and 
is killed. 

Achilles is prostrate with grief (18. 22). ‘May I die, mother, since I could not 
save him from death. Here I sit, a useless cumberer of the earth, who am the 
best fighter. . . . Agamemnon angered me—but we must let bygones be 
bygones, however hard. Now I go to find Hector. Then shall I be ready to meet 
my own fate: so withdraw your order not to fight, which I can no longer obey.’ 
But no: as he has to tell Iris when she urges him to rescue the body,’ Thetis 





’ Cf. 9. 646-8. 

2 It is usual to assume that Achilles re- 
gards this phrase as equivalent to the words 
he actually had used, ‘I shall not fight until 


Hector comes .. ..’ I suggest, however, that 
the words in square brackets represent his 
meaning. 


3 ‘If he had kindly feelings he would have 
sent the gifts already, withcut conditions, I 
should be free to fight and then....’ 

* ds dv poe Tip peydAnv Kai Kddos dpnat 

mpos mavtwy Aavady, arap of mepixaddéa 
xovpnv 
ab dmovdcowow, moti 8’ ayAaa ddpa 
mOpwow. 
apéo8a. = ‘win for oneself’, e.g. 5. 3, 16. 88, 


22. 207. He is quoting Odysseus (p. 105, n. 1), 
putting wo. for o¢fi—‘in the sight of the 
Achaians’ (not ‘for the Achaians’) : Odysseus 
had offered honour and glory instead of, not 
in addition to, the gifts. drap is disjunctive, 
with change of mood marking parenthesis. 
dyAaa Sapa, cf. p. 104 n. 1: Patroklos has, 
of course, nothing to do with the ‘splen- 
did gifts’: but Achilles can return to the 
fighting as soon as he has received them, 
therefore .... (But why ‘they’ and not ‘Aga- 
memnon’ ?) 

5 *Ipe Bed, tis yap ce Oedv epoi dyyedov 
xe; 18. 182. He wants to find out whether 
Thetis has withdrawn her prohibition.‘ Those 
fellows have my armour’ (188) is mere ex- 
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still requires him to wait (18. 134). And even when next day she brings his new 
armour, his first duty is to call an Assembly and to tell all the Achaians that his 
wrath is over (19. 32). The two men are still at cross-purposes, Agamemnon 
supposing Achilles is irreconcilable (14. 50) and has definitely rejected the 
proffered gifts, Achilles that these will be forthcoming as soon as he announces 
he ‘has ceased his wrath’. He hastens to make this clear: ‘Son of Atreus, was 
this the better way, when we two strove together about a girl? Would that 
Artemis had slain her first! But we must let bygones be bygones, however hard. 
Now I cease my wrath: it beseems me not, to be angry for ever.’ Agamemnon 
lays the blame on Zeus, ‘who made me mad when I took from Achilles his 
token of honour. But since Zeus bereft me of my wits, I wish to make amends 
and to render generous compensation. Rise up and fight. I [am ready to] pro- 
duce all the gifts that Odysseus promised yesterday in your hut.’ ‘For the gifts, 
to produce them as is right or to keep them is in your choice. But now to arms!’ 
These baubles, including apparently even Briseis, mean nothing themselves to 
Achilles, their significance, the public ‘apology’, everything. He would prefer 
to avoid all the fuss on which punctilious Odysseus insists. He is all impatience 
to try his new armour. Once again he can wear his sword, laid aside since the 
day, over a fortnight ago, when he half drew it on Agamemnon in another 
Assembly : again he is free to fight—honour is satisfied. 


SUMMARY 


Achilles receives double compensation for Agamemnon’s insult: the material 
reward promised by Athene and the honour of Zeus granting his prayer. 
He repulses the embassy (9) ostensibly because he is angry at the ‘condition’ 
which Odysseus has stupidly attached to Agamemnon’s offer ; but actually 
because (though he sees he is being unreasonable) he cannot ‘cease his 
wrath’ or fight until Zeus has fulfilled his prayer and ‘the Achaians are 

penned in by their ships’. 

He still must not fight (says Phoinix) before he has received Agamemnon’s gifts: 
and even after the death of Patroklos, must wait until Thetis withdraws her 
prohibition. 

The crisis in Book 16 develops so swiftly that something must be done at once; 
Achilles is still immobilized, so Patroklos must lead the Myrmidons—but only 
for the immediately pressing need to save the ships. Achilles expects to 
receive the gifts at any moment, and then to be free to fight himself: hence 
his repeated order to return as soon as disaster has been averted. 

So far from 16. 49-100 being incompatible with 9, the later passage repeatedly 
‘echoes’, and can be understood only by reference to, the former. 


These events seem to be the first recorded instance of a military disaster due 
to the incorrect transmission of messages between the commander and other 
officers. 


cuse. If Patroklos could fight by choice in _ greaves would hardly matter to a man whose 
the armour of Achilles, he could wear that only wish was to kill Hector and die. 
of Patroklos: the exact fit of helmet or 

E. Watson WILLIAMS 
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A NOTE ON CORINNA 


In C.Q.,N.S. v (1955), 176 ff., Mr. A. E. Harvey discusses the problem presented 
by the first ten lines of the first column of the Berlin Papyrus of Corinna, and 
finds the solution! in the region of erroneous colometry. So far as I can judge, 
he is justified in claiming that he has offered ‘the most concise and satisfactory 
explanation of the irregularities’; but, if so, there is one further step which 
should be taken, and there is one obscurity in his account which should be 
clarified. 

Mr. Harvey says that the copyist ‘failed to make sense of the metre’ ; ‘failed 
to appreciate the metrical structure’ ; ‘allowed [the lines] to run over the correct 
metrical division’ ; did not ‘divide the lines correctly’. But does he mean that 
the lines in question have no colometry (i.e. are written out like prose), or false 
colometry? The latter is suggested by the expressions ‘the colometry of 1-10 
is seriously at fault’, and ‘divided the text up into lines a few syllables longer 
than ionic dimeters’; but the suggestion seems to be misleading, for we are 
finally told that ‘the writer of this papyrus (second century A.D.) must have 
been copying a manuscript in which the lines were written out like prose’. 
That inference would be invalid, if it were the case that the first six lines 
represent a false colometry: it would then be at least as reasonable, I think more 
reasonable, to suppose that what is corrected in our text (from about v. 9 
onwards) is not a ‘prose’ original but an original in which a false colometry 
had been adopted throughout this poem. 

If Mr. Harvey’s explanation is correct, this question evidently remains to be 
asked : are the first six lines written out like prose, or do they represent a false 
(but possibly consistent) colometry? The lines stand thus: 


Jucrepavov 
Jyay’ enid7 
Jen’ dxpi 
Jxopdd¢ 

]. par’ opfwv 


]. vpdvAovopve 


] ’ 
]nf 
JeveAa: 


CoO ON OUL OO ND 


-_ 


The most noticeable features of the first six lines are (a) their extension to- 
ward the right, three or four syllables beyond the line-ends of the correctly 





! The solution of other problems too; but 
I do not follow him so far. (i) Why a line is 
(apparently) missing between col. i. 46 and 
ii. 11: it is suggested that the copyist ‘com- 
pressed (say) twelve lines into eleven and 
went temporarily astray in his colometry’— 
too large a blunder to be probable, for a man 
who had by this time shown himself to be 


master of the true colometry. (ii) Why the 
copyist ‘did not have the confidence to put 
in any paragraphi’—but we do not know 
that he did not ‘put in any paragraphi’: we 
only know that he left one out at col. ii. 
5-6 (the omission of another at col. i. 22 is 
attested only by the not infallible eye of 
Croenert). 
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divided stanzas which follow later in this column; (5) the fact that the first three 
and the last two (vv. 1-3, 5-6) all end or may end in a choriamb : that is likelier to be 
the result of colometry than of chance; moreover, if these lines were written 
out like prose, we should wonder why the third and fourth were appreciably 
shorter than their neighbours. 

Consider now the first four lines apart: the first three end or may end 
—vv-, the fourth ends --; they all extend three or four syllables farther to 
the right than the correctly divided lines in the lower part of the column. This 
result might readily be given if a complete stanza were divided thus: 


Bs. VU HUU mM HK UU KH HK UYU 
2. KH UU KH HK UV eK KH UYU 

3. HK UU Re HUY RK KUL 

4. HKU K KUM eK Vee 


But the first of these lines, it will be objected, would surely have projected 
to the right appreciably beyond the other three? No: for the difference in 
number of letters, or in space occupied by the letters, of two such lines as 1 and 
2 may be negligible or even nil. If the three stanzas from yeydAay (col. i. 17) 
to Aavc (col. i. 34) are written out in the colometry suggested, it will be found 
that the first line in each stanza contains 34 letters, whereas the length of the 
second or third line twice amounts to 30 letters: now a 34-letter line often 
occupies the same space as a 30-letter line ;? and of course the first line (in col. 
i. 1 and 5) may have had appreciably less than 34 letters (as I write, I think of 
iepov Ty@Aov dpeipaca Podlw Bpouiw(s), which has only 30 or 31). Moreover, 
allowance must be made, especially in this papyrus, for the space occupied by 
stops, apostrophes, and corrections. 

What of the following six lines, col. i. 5-10? If Mr. Harvey’s explanation is 
correct, it looks as though the change to the true colometry had already affected 
v. 9 (end of ionic) and v. 10 (end of stanza). The first two lines (5-6) end or may 
end in choriambs, -wv opwwv and ¢dovdov ov-: these are consistent with the 
explanation given above for vv. 1-3 of the column. There remains the blank 
space at vv. 7—-8.5 Now this is the point at which the false was replaced by the 
true colometry. The true may have been present already in v. 8: v. 7 alone 
would then be the point of junction, and there would be no need to look far 
afield for an explanation of its relative shortness—it might have contained a 
word or two crossed out before the true colometry began. In brief, the state of 
affairs in col. i. 5-10 would be given by the following? (I take an extant stanza 
for the example) : 





1 In v. 6, opw, the p was marked for 
deletion, according to Croenert. The last 
sentence in Mr. Harvey’s n. 1 on p. 179 sug- 
gests that I print the dot over p without ex- 
plaining it: the explanation is in my app. 
crit. ad loc. 

2 Examples abound: e.g. Pind. Pyth. 6. 
g and 12 are about equal in space occupied in 
the papyrus; but v. g has 27 letters, v. 12 has 
31; Eur. Cretans col. i. 2-3, almost identical 
in length, but 14 and 18 letters respectively ; 
Callim. P. Oxy. 2211, fr. 1 r. 5 and 22, hexa- 
meter and pentameter identical in length. 

3 Sufficient for two lines, according to 


Wilamowitz; for one, Croenert. I thought 
that the photograph supported Wilamowitz. 
4 If, as Croenert thought, there is room 
for only one line between 6 and 9, the ex- 
planation which I give would become sim- 
pler still: the line following 6 contained 
nothing but y%adov érarrov, and the true 
colometry began in v. 9, with xpovdiav. Per- 
haps the doubt, whether there is room for 
one line or two, arises from the copyist’s 
leaving a little more space than usual be- 
tween lines at the point where the false 
colometry stopped and the true began. 
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MEF AAANT’AOANATWNECCEAETIMAN-TAA’EMEA 
YEM*MAKAPACA’AYTIK AMWCHOEPEMEN 
[Y ADONETATTON] 
dEPEMENY ADONETATTON 
g KPOYOIANKAATTIAACEPXPOY 
10 COMAIC-TYA’AMATIANTECWPOEN: 


on Ow 


It is of course impossible to prove that vv. 1-6 do represent a false but con- 
sistent colometry : it is only possible to show that a particular colometry, of a 
sufficiently obvious kind, false but consistent, would account for what is pre- 
served in the papyrus. Mr. Harvey says that his explanation depends on the 
assumption that the model for our copyist was a text ‘written out like prose’ : 
I think it is now clear that it does not depend on that assumption, since it is at 
least possible, it may even be thought quite likely, that the model was a text 
in which a false colometry had been adopted. What has been partly corrected 
to a true colometry, whether by our copyist or by an ancestor, was probably 
not a ‘prose’ text but a text in which a false but consistent colometry had been 
adopted throughout this poem. We have then no reason to suppose that there 
ever existed a ‘prose’ text of the poem: for the false colometry may have been 
adopted in the first book-text of Corinna. 

The assumption on which the explanation really does depend is unwelcome 
enough: it is (at least I cannot think how to avoid it) that we have in this 
manuscript (or somewhere in its ancestry) something we would rather do 
without, a colometrist-copyist. Whether he had ‘prose’ or false colometry in front 
of him, he was an uncommon type of copyist : one who was capable of discern- 
ing a true colometry underlying a false one (or none at all), and free to correct 
his copy accordingly ; yet he did not think of doing so, or did not succeed in 
doing so, until mid-poem—and then the truth dawned on him in mid-stanza. 
Perhaps we must believe in him: but he was an eccentric person. 


One further point, in reply to Mr. Harvey’s last paragraph. He says that 
Pausanias ‘saw a picture of the competition’ between Corinna and Pindar; and 
he suggests (if I do not mistake the implication) that this may be a considerable 
piece of evidence in favour of a fifth-century date for Corinna. But, if the fact 
were as stated, we need infer no more than that the painter was familiar with 
the anecdote about the competition : he would join the company of those who 
knew, or thought they knew, this one fact (and nothing else) about Corinna’s 
life. In my view, indeed, if a painter of the first or second century A.D. wished 
to portray Corinna in action, there was no other action which he could portray 
—he must either depict the fabulous competition or give free rein to his imagi- 
nation. However, since we do not know when the painter lived, he can throw 
no light whatever on the date of Corinna. 

But the fact is not as stated. Pausanias does not say that he ‘saw a picture 
of the competition’. He saw ‘a picture of Corinna binding a fillet on her head’. 
When he adds that she was doing this ‘because of the victory which she won over 
Pindar in song at Thebes’, it is neither said nor necessarily implied that Pindar 
and Thebes and the competition, all or any of them, were in the picture. I confess 
that it never occurred to me to suppose that the competition might have been 
in the picture. I took, and take, the explanatory clause to be Pausanias’ 
interpretation of a picture of the poetess crowning herself—an interpretation 
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suggested to him by the anecdote, presumably the interpretation current in 
Tanagra: if Pindar had been in the picture, the natural thing for Pausanias 
to say was not rijc viknc eivexa He [livdapov évixncev but simply vuxjcaca ITivdapov. 
Even if we do go so far as to allow, despite the run of the words, that Pausanias 
may be making an inference from something in the picture other than what he 
says was in the picture (the poetess crowning herself), we shall still not know 
what the inference was drawn from. I do not see how it would help us, if we 
knew that the competition was in the picture: and we certainly do not know 
that it was. There is nothing of substance here to be explained, let alone 
explained away." 


Trinity College, Cambridge 


' As for Plut. Mus. 1136 b (Mr. Harvey’s 
last footnote): I still think it should be left 
out of the discussion. There is no reason to 
suppose that Istros and the enigmatic ‘An- 
ticles’ are the source for anything beyond (at 
farthest) the point where dAdo. dactv diverts 
attention from them; indeed it is very im- 


D. L. Pace 


probable that they are still the source from 
this point onwards. Moreover, we know 
nothing of ‘Anticles’, and should build 
nothing further on the conjecture ‘Anti- 
cleides’. As for Istros: he might (but there is 
no proof that he did) have some knowledge 
of a third-century (Hellenistic) Corinna. 


LUCAN 7.504-5 


nec Fortuna diu rerum tot pondera uertens 
abstulit ingentis fato torrente ruinas. 


O. A. W. Ditxe (Proc. Class. Assoc. liii [1956], 30 f.) disapproves of the reading uergens 
advocated by me in C.Q., ns. iv [1954], 188 f., retains uertens of the better manuscripts 
translating ‘and Fortune did not take long to change! the balance of so many 
weights’, and, citing for the use of diu Sen. Contr. 2. 3. 10 ‘si non impetro ut uiuam, 
hoc certe impetrem ne diu moriar’, asks ‘How is this not a parallel?’ Others3 too have 
not hesitated to ascribe a similar use to diu. The difficulty is that to which I briefly 
referred in C.Q., l.c. The adverb diu is appropriate only with verbs representing a 
continuous or protracted action: c.g. morior may represent such an action, and it does 
so in Sen., l.c.—the speaker prays for exemption from a protracted death and diu 
retains its characteristic sense. The verb uerto, on the other hand, represents, as 
Postgate points out (see too Francken), an essentially momentary action (would D. 
admit as Latin, e.g., non diu gladium arripiens?) ; for the use of diu with such a verb* no 
parallel has to my knowledge been adduced. 

There is the further point that D.’s interpretation does not fit the context: when 
Caesar’s men are already well on the way to victory, D. may properly ask ‘What then 
is the change of balance?’ 


University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


? Liv. 3.27. 7 ‘puncto saepe temporis maxi- 
marum rerum momenta uerti’, which D. 
compares for the use of uerto, has no relevance 
here: the meaning is ‘depend on, turn on, a 
moment of time’; cf. 8. 27. 4 ‘discrimen .. . 
rerum suarum in bello Samnitium .. . 
uerti’. 

2 D. takes tot with pondera, commenting ‘if 
tot governed rerum, Lucan (as opposed to 
Virgil) would have written tot rerum’. I see no 
justification for this statement, nor do I 
understand the translation ‘the balance of 


A. Hupson-WILLIAMS 


so many weights’. 

3 e.g. Haskins, Bourgery-Ponchont, Duff; 
so too the schol. 

4 There is, of course, no objection if 
the action, though momentary, is repeated a 
number of times: e.g. Luc. 8. 673 ‘nodosaque 
frangit ossa diu’, i.e. ‘for long he goes on 
breaking’. 

5 The Thes.s.v. diu 1559. 82 ff. lists several 
examples of diu used with verbs like morior, 
cresco, etc., but with no verb like uerto. 











